
He saw, to his amazement, that his mas Ur had Ass\^ 
earsJ ^ — Page 42* 
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rpHKSK Htorios will, I tnist, csjilniii tin'ir own 
-L jnirjiow;; Imt a few words lnui hin;' tht'ir font) 
aro tluR to criticnl n'lidcrH. 

It will 1m HRon tliat tho Mythology n<!oj<tin! 
throughout is Htrictly of th« ohl-fiwhionctl kiiul 
which goes to Ovitl as its Iciwliug authority, and 
ignores the <lin’crt?iicc luitweeii the goils ft!' (Ireoce 
and tlio gods of Itoiiui. ! have delilHirulely followeil 
this plan Imtause, while theu'e is not the reimdest 
f(!nr--~<iuito the contrary-— tlnit young imojde, when 
or if they Imcoino scholars, %vil! not ki duly initi- 
ated into the nty: teri< ;! of seicnlifio aniU coiiij>am- 
tive mythology, there is ironsitierahlo danger that 
the stories of the gods and heroes which have 
saturated literature, and have lM-e«»me essential {str- 
tions of the tliought ami life of ages, may Imcome 
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explained away only too thoroiiglily. It in easy 
for my readers to acquire tho science of the su1>j<ict 
hereafter; but where mythology is concerned, the ^ 
poetry must come before the prose, and it will lie 
a distinct loss for them if, under scientific teaching, 
they have never been familiar with the ancient 
stories as they were read by the inahers of litera- 
ture in the prie-critical times. Without the my- 
thology of the Latin poets, modern literature in all 
languages becomes almost a dead letter: hundreds 
of allusions become pointless, and thousands of .sub- 
stances fade into shadows. Of tho three mythol- 
ogies, the Greek, the Homan, and the Poetic or 
Conventional, I have selected tho last, hiteause-— 
among other reasons — 

It is as useful, and as needful to bo known, us 
the others, on general grounds ; 

It is more useful, and more needful, than the 
others as a portion of literature and as an intel- 
lectual influence; 

It is preferable as a means of exciting an in- 
terest in the subject ; 

It is not in the remotest degree an obstacle to 
more accurate knowledge, for which indeed it is an 
almost indispensable preparation. * 

After these observations, there is no occasion to 
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explain why I have made a point of t siu 
lAtiii names and Latin fliMsllitig. 

Another point to which I should call attention 
is the attempt to cover (within limits) the whole 
ground, so that the reader may not l»e left in igno- 
rance of any fomddrrahlc tract of the realm of .love. 
The stories are not detached; they am 1,;, m 
far as I have )>eon nhie to bring them, into ti sitigh; 
mga, free from inconsistencies and contmdietion*. 
Omissionsowing to the n.rf.-arily po ’ lim- 
its will, I tliink, always find a {tlttC4! to fail into. 


version most consistent with the general plan. But 
I have eiuleuvirtm'd, as a rule, to adopt the tno«t 
usual or familiar, as being most in m-f erdiinic »• with 
my original iutontion. 

I need not, hnwev.-r, onumerato dsHh sdri* , whieb, 
if they are i.vmvt.m.;, need no apoli^; end, if tliey 
are not, deserve none. The gmahast and mm 
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obvious, the strict observance of the “ Maxima 
reverentia,” will, and must always remain, crucmi. 
In this, at least, I trust I have succeeded, in what- 
ever else I may have failed. The.se stories were 
begun for one who was very dear to me, and who 
was their first and best critic ; and I shall bo glad 
if what was begun, in hope, for him should be of 
use to others. 

IL K. F. 

H'OTB. — Quantity is marked in prope.r names 
when necessary, at their first occurrence. 
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N'CIC upon a tlui Bky nmrriwl 

tlic Kirth. Tlu! Sky’s tumin was 
Cielus, aiul tl»o KartU's was Terra. 
'I’hey had a groat many childmn : 
one of thoBo, tho oldest, was colled 
'I'iiuii, ami another was colled Skiturn. 

'I'tirra, their mother I'larth, was very gootl oiid 
kiiul ; but their father, C'telus, was very unkind oml 
(;riml. Ho hated his own children, and shut them 
nil up uudoiground, so that ho wight got rid of 
them- — all of them, that is to say, exesept Saturn, 
whom he allowed to have his freedom. Saturn 
I'l-cw up ; and ho thought of nothing but how to 
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cruelty : so she gave Saturn all the iron j»Ik* luul 
in her veins — (you know that iron conie.s from 
what are called the Veins of tlu; JOarIh)— juhI lie 
made a great scythe with it With this scythe lie* 
wounded and punished his father so tcrrihly that 
old Ooelus was never good for anything agaiu—in 
fact, we never hear of him any more, rsxciipt when 
we turn his name into Codum, which is the liatiii 
for “ the sky,” as you know. 

Saturn instantly let all his hrothcre out from 
their underground prison. They were vc*ry gratefn! 
to him: and Titan, the elde.st, said, "You shall l«t 
king of us all, and of all the world, if you will only 
promise me one thing.” Saturn pmmised. *' It is 
this,” said Titan. "You know how our father 
treated us; and how you treated him. (■liihlrim 
are plagues, and I don’t want you to have anything 
to do with thena. Therefore promise me to eat up 
all your children, if you ever Imve any, as swii us 
they are horn. They’ll he too young to mind, ami 
you’ll be safe from them. I think so much of tlihs, 
that if you don’t eat them up, every one, 111 toko 
the kingdom away from you. For I’m the oldest, 
and I might keep it if I pleased instead of giving 
it up to you.” 

Saturn had no children then, and ho gave the 
promise. But some time afterwunls he mari’ied 
a goddess named Ehea, who was very gowl n^l 
■very beautiful. They, too, had a groat many 
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children. Hut, alas ! there was that terrible prom- 
ise that poor Saturn had made to Titan. Saturn 
could not break his word, so he ate every child as 
*soon as it was born. Of <x)urso lihoa was very 
unhappy and iniserablo : it was worse, tiiouglit she, 
than if ho had only shut theni underground, Ihit 
there was tlio jiniinis(>.- — and slio did not know 
what to do. 

But sho thought and tlioughl, and at last she 
hit on a plan. When lier next child was horn, she 
hid it away, and when 8 utunj Jiskeii for it to eat it, 
she gave him a big stone instead of the baby. 
Haturn must have had good teeth, for lie nto it 
up, and only thought that the new baliy’a lM>nes 
were uncommonly hard. The trick answered so 
well that when the next oliild was born she did it 
again, — and again she did it a third time. She 
named the three children that she saved in tliis 
way, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 

Jupiter, the ehlest, was a very fine strong child, 
lie made sucli a noise with his crying that Ui» 
mother Bhea was afraid Saturn would hear him. 
So she sent him away to the island of Crete, where 
he was brought up on goat’s milk ; and she ordered 
his nurses to make all the noise they could with 
drums, trumjic.ts, and cymbal;! all tlay and all night 
long, so that nobody could hear him cry and m 
l^d out that he was alive. 

But unluckily her 8001*01 was found out by 
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Titan. Titan thought Saturn had been bmikitig 
liis word ; so he made war on him, and very nesirly 
conijuered him and took his kingdom from him. ^ 

Jupiter, however, heard the noise of the buttk; 
through all the cymbals, trumpets, and <lrums. Hti 
was only a year old, but so big and strong that he 
rushed out of Crete, and fought a nuwt desfwrato 
battle against his uncles, the Titans, to save his 
father, Saturn. The Titans were wonderful people. 
All were giants ; and one of them had a hundr«t«l 
arms. They threw mountains in-stoad of .Htotum. 
But Jupiter conquered them at Itot, ami set his 
father free. 

But somehow Saturn was very miudi afraiil of 
his son. I think I should liavo been afraid of y«>u 
if you liad been such a wonderful baby. In .some 
way or other — I don’t know how — ho triml to get 
rid of Jupiter, and made himsolf so uuphiasant Unit 
Jupiter had to take his kingdom away fr«mi him, 
and make himself king. That is how Jupiter 
•became king of aU the gods and goddoases. 

Saturn, when he lost his kingdom, wont t<i lUily, 
where a king named Janus received him very 
Mndly. Saturn and Janus hocjuno such friends 
that Janus made him king with him; and Saturn 
ruled so well that he made his people the, happic.^t 
in all the world. Everybody was jKjrfectly spjod 
aad perfectly happy. Saturn’s reign «»u earth i» 
called the Golden Aga His wife, ithea, was 
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with him, anti wna as good as lie; — so ho had 
peace at last after all his troubles, which had no 
doubt taught him to bo wise. 

The Greek name for Saturn means " Time " ; 
and Saturn is called tho god of Time, who swallows 
up all things and creatures. All creatures may lie 
calhid “ tho Ghildron of Time.” And tho kingdom 
of Time, wo may say, must always coma to an erul. 
Tho whole story means a great deal more than 
this ; hut this is enough to show you that it is not 
nonsense, and means something. One of the planets 
is called Saturn. 

In pictures Saturn is always made an old man, 
because Time is '‘old ; and ha earries his seytho, 
liecauac Time mows everything away, just as a 
mower does tho grass ; or like " The Ilaaper wh<»e 
name i.s Death." Only Death, in tlie {loein, is 
kinder than Saturn or Time. 



JUPITER AND JUNO. 


PART I.-THE GODS AND THK (HANTS. 



IHEN Jupito.r licicanKi god mid king of 
the wliole world, ho mndo his two 
hrotliers, Neptnno and I’luto, kings 
under him. Jle mndo Neptune god 
and king of the sea : Pluto he mado 
god and king of Hades. Hades was a world under- 
ground, in the middle of the earth, where men and 
women go and live when they die. 

The next thing that Jupiter did was to marry 
Juno. Their wedding was the grandest and most 
wonderful that ever was seen. Invitations wore 
sent out to all the gods and nymphs. Tim nymphs 
were a sort of fairies — some of them waited iipop 
the goddesses : some of them lived in rivers, brooks, 
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and traos. All of thoau camo to tli(! wod.liii-;, ox- 
cc.pt one. Jiyiniih manictl (Jlioldno, 

She rcfuHod to 0.011111 : nti<l, hoaido.H llmt, nho 
*langlied at thn wliolo tiling. Wlioii tlioy told 
her that .Titpiter waa going to marry .hmo. hIio 
laughed .ao loud that .Tnpiti'r himaelf could hoar 
her. I don’t know why .she thought it Sfi ridic- 
ulous, hut r can guess pretty well. I exjMS’t 
.she knew .luiio’.s hud temper heller than dnpiUn* 
did, and how -lupiter wa.s jii.st tlio sort of hiishiuid 
to spoil any wifc’.s temper. But .Inpiti'r wii.s very 
fond of Juno just then, and he did not like to 
ho laughed at on hi.s wedding-day. So ho had 
Chelone turned into a tortoise, ho that she might 
never he able to laugh again. Nidsidy ever lieard 
a tortoise laugh, nor ever will. 

Jupiter and .Tuno sot uj» thoir luilaco in tho sky, 
just over tho top of Mount Olympus, a higli 
mountain in the north of (Ireoce. And very 
soon, I am sorry to say, his (piarrel i with Juno 
began — so tliat, after all, poor {'heloiie had heen 
right in not Ihiaking much of the grand weilding. 
He always kept her for his Queen ; hut he cared for 
a great many Titnneases and nymplm much more 
than ho did for her, and married more of them 
than anylwdy can reckon, one after another. This 
miylo Juno very angry, and they used to cpnimd 
terrihly. But Homelhing was going to iiapiHin 
which was almost as had as riuiirrelHng, and wliicli 
• ♦ 
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nrnst have made Jnpitcr envy Un^ ji(>«(>e and coui- 
fort of old Saturn, who had become only an earthly 
king. 

The Titans made another war. And this time* 
they got the help of tlio flianta, who were more 
terrible even than the Titans. They wp.hs im- 
mense monsters, some almost as tall n.s the tallest 
mountain, fearfully strong, and horribly ngly, with 
hair miles long, and rough beards (l!>wn to their 
middle. One of them had fifty heads and a hun- 
dred hands. Another had serpe.nts instead of legs. 
Others, called Cyclopes, had ordy one eye, which 
was in the middle of their foreheads. But the 
most terrible of all was a giant named Typhon, 
He had a hundred heads, each like a dmgoji’s, and 
darted flames from his mouth and (>y((.H. A great 
battle was fought between the gods and the giants. 
The giants tried to get into the sky hy piling 
np the mountains one upon another. They used 
oak-trees for clubs, and threw hills for stonea 
They set whole forests on fire, and tosscxl them up 
like torches to set fire to the sky. And nt last 
Typhon’s hundred fiery mouths set up a liundrod 
different yells and roars all at once, so load and 
horrible that Jupiter and all the gods ran away 
into Egypt and hid themselves there in the shapes 
of animals. Jupiter turned himself into a ri},rn, 
and J uno became a cow. 

But, when their fright was over, the gods came 
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Imck into their own Hlmpes, lunl fonjjht niioilier 
battle, f^roater and more U’.rrihle than bef<m>. Ami, 
this time, the 'foils won. Some of the giants were 
•criiahcd under mountains or drowned in the sen. 
Home were taken prisoners : and of these some were 
beaten to death and others wen* skinned alive. 
Atlas, who was the talle.st, was ordered to speml uH 

his days in holding up the sky on his shoulders, 

how it was held ui. hefore, 1 do m.l know. Some 
of the tlyelopes were set to work in making (Immler- 
liolts for .Jupiter. Tliey heeanie the bhieksmitlis of 
the gods, ami Mount /Ktim, whieh is ii voh'uno, was 
one of their forges. 

After this, the gods lived in peaee: tliongh 
.lupiter and Juno never left olT .inarrelling a goo.! 
(leal. Jupiter made most of his ehihlien gods and 
godd'-ssfr!. ami they all live.! together over Monnl 
Olympus, ruling the earth and the sky, and the 
air, the sun. and the slurs. ¥ 0.1 will nsul the 
stories of all of them. They use. I to eat a de- 
lieiouB food ejillwl Amlmisia. ami their wine was a 
wonderful drink ealled Neetar, Helm, the ginhless 
of Youth, mixed and pcaired out the Nectar, imd 
Ganymode was .fuiiiler's own isige and cnp-ls-urer. 
Thiiso gtsls and god'ie.' s.- of the sky were a sort «.f 
largo family, with Jupiter iiml .lumt for fallier ami 
mo^iJmr. Of eonrse N'. ptun.- with his gtsls of the 
8^, and I’luto with his gmls of Hades, wore like 
din’erent families, ami lived in their own plaees. 


in 
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Wlumcvcr it tlmiidcrH, iliat, Dm vnic** of 
Jupiter. One of the phuieft! is stiiiiK'd siffcr him 
— it is ft Ixiiiiitiful larffe white star, fn picmren, 
ho is ft large strong man, with u thiek In’owtf 
beard, looking like a king, Ifo sits on u throne, 
with lightning in hi.s hand, and an eagh* hy his 
side. Juno is a largo heautifnl woman, tall and 
grand, looking like a qneon, wiDj a proud fnee and 
splendid eyes. Tho peaewik is her fav«»nrife bird, 
just as Jupiter’s is the eagle. 
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PART n.—TIIK FIRST MAX; .m, THE STnl.'Y 
OF I'ROMFTIlKrs AND I’AXiHiRA. 


O NE of iIh! Tituiifi li'ft tw»» soiiM, iToiiiotln'ii^J iuhI 
KpiiiKilicus. PromothfiiM mcniiH lotruihoH^lif, 
and Kjiiiruithfua im-ans AfU*i(li(»u>'lit. Now Pro- 
»i«Ui(!U« was iiot biff and stron)' Hk«‘ Uio ofhi’r 
Titans, but las was nioro clover and i-aanin;' fhiui 
all of tliein put tftf'etlier. And be said to Iiinis»dr, 
“ Well, the, {fods have shown themselveH slroitoer 
than wo. We. eua’t ('<(nc|uer them by liyhtinf', tbat'a 
clear. But them are cleverer waystd' whniino fhan 
by fightino as they shall wa*.*' 

Ho Prouiothcus dug up a gnc(d.*;|/,.,l lump of clay, 
more than six foot long, and lusnrly four feet r«mnd, 
And now, said ho to lumaolf, « I only want just one 
little spark of Heavenly Fire." 

Now the Heavenly Fire is only hi be fouml in 
the sky; and .TupiUsr had ordore«l that no Titatj was 
over to enter the sky again. But Promethmm wns 
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much too clcvor to flml any difticnlly 
The great goildoRS Minerva, who is the gmliiess of 
Wisdom, happened to Ik? on a visit t<» the earl h jn«t 
then, so Prometliens called upon her ant! «tifl - ' 

“Great goddess, I am only a pttor ht>atejj I’itati, 
and I have never seen the sky. Itnt Jiiy fitlhcr and 
my father’s father used to livt? tlu're in the gi»r«l 
old times, and I should likts, just once, to*«t‘t> the 
inside of the heantiful blue phmt! above tint cliank 
•whicli was once their hom<?. l*le:ist!, gresd goildcHt, 
let me go in just once, and I’ll proinisn to tio in* 
harm.” 

Fow Minerva did not like tt? break the rule. 
But she was very trusting and very gtiod ^uitMivd, 
because she was very wist? ; and besitles, |•|•(>lnet hcita 
looked such a poor little creatvm?, 8t> ilill’crettt fnitn 
all the other Titans atul Giants, that slti* said™-” 

“You ceitainly <Ion’t Iwk as if y«tu e«u)ld do 
us any harm, even if you tried. Very well ^yon 
shall have a look at the sky, and I'll show ymi 
rouml” 

Se she t(dd Ihromethcus to follow her up Mount 
Olympus ; but she did not notice !i littli? twig that 
he carried in Ms hand : and if she hn?l nfjtieiol it, 
she would not have thought it iraittoml, Wise 
people don’t notice all the little things tlnit cunning 
people do. Then she opened tlw? golden gstto ctf^tht* 
8^, and let him in. She was very kind, and showed 
him everything. He went over the jailaco of tlie 
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gods, iiud »HW ivos'y lliJinu*, find Iit> 

cugL, Jintl Lluj Urew-hfHWo wlii'n^ Ilf' lit'l ti' i (m*'!*'- 
He at Hie lieliiiul the where 

\hey keep Hie ruin iuiil i^uow. Then s h-y 1-ek. d >1 
all the stavH; ami at last tliey <am'' ?'• Hx' StuM-- 
(»f the Sun, l''er you «uii.st knew that the suh a 
great fiery car, driiwii hy four white horses from the 
east to the west, and is put away in a stalde during 
the tiight-linif, where the four horsi-M eat wheat 
ttuidi! of gold. 

“Now you have sefu <rvi'iylhiie.'," said Mtuerva . 
“ and you must go,” 

“Thftiik you,” said Hrometheus. And he went, 
hack to earth again. Hut just us he wiw h'liviug. 
he touched one of the wluads of tint suu witli his 
little twig, HO thut a Hiiurk r-mue off Ht»on the end. 

The sjiark was still there wlutu he gtti home, 
He touched his lump of clay with th« Hjwrk of 
Htaiveidy Kire-^and, lo and iHthold, the lump of 
clay iHscamo a living man ' 

•' There 1 ” said Ihometheiis. “ There’s Hoimtlhitig 
that will give the gods more tnmhle than anything 
that ever was made ! " 

It was the First Man. 

Jupit(*r very simui found out what I’l'otindintus 
hail done, and was very vexi'd amt ninwyed. He 
:^»rgave Minerva, who was his tavourite tlaugliter, 
hut he said to the god of Fire; •'Make something 
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that will trouble the man oven more Ilian the nmn 
will trouble me.” 

So the god of Fire took another luni|> of clay, 
and a great deal of Heavenly Flatnc, and made the 
First Woman. 

All the gods admired her very nmeli, for .she had 
been made very iiieely — better than tlie man. 
Jupiter said to her, “My child, go to I’romotheUH 
and give him my compliments, and loll him to 
marry you.” The gods and godde-Hses thought it u 
good idea, and all of them maile lier prcsenU for 
her wedding. One gave her beauty, aimther wit, 
another fine clothes, and so on; hut Jujiiler only 
gave her a little box, which was not to he opened 
till lier wedding-day. 

Prometheus was sitting one day at his door, 
thinking how clever ho wius, when ho saw, eoniing 
down Olympus, the most beautiful creaturo he luu! 
ever seen. As soon as she came close — 

“Who are you?” he asked. “From where do 
you come ? ” 

“ My name is Pandora,” said she. “ And I ant 
come from the skies to marry you." 

“With all my heart,” said Prometheus. " Yon 
will be a very nice wife, I am sure. But — let mo 
see — ^^Pandora means ‘ All Gifts,’ doesn’t it f \Yliat 
have you got to give me, to keep house u|k)ii ? ” 

, “The gods have given me everything 1” said 

•t ^ 
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‘ randonL “ 1 brin^^ yuu licauiy, Wit, Lovt% WisiliHii, 

i lleaftli, Wealth, Virtue, Fine (JloiheH — ^in a woril, 
everything that you can wish for,”^ 

• And that little box — what have you in tluii 
asked he. 

** Oh, that’s only a little 1 k)X that Jupiter gave 
me — 1 don’t know what’s in that, for it is not to 
/ be oj^ened till after we’re murriiui. kerbaps it is 

diamonds.” 

Who gave it you '/ ” asked he. 

‘Mupiter,’* said Pandora. 

**Oho!” thought the (Uinning i’roineilu'us. 
*: Secret l)oxeH from »fupiter are nc»i to my fancy, 

i; My dear,” he said to Pamlora, on manrnd thoughts, 

I I don’t think I will marry you. Hat as you’ve had 
so much trouble in coming, Pll stmd ymi to my 
brother Kpimetlums, and yuu shall marry him. 
Hell do jtist as well” 

So Pandora went on to Kpina*lhet»H, and Im 
married her. But Prumetlaius had sent him a 
private message not to open the box that had been 
given by Jupiter. So it was put away, amt every- 
thing went on very well for a long time. 


f'i 

4 


But, at lust, Biiiidom to lio uloiio in 

tho liouscj ; anti slio coithl jii>t rasist tliu toni|itatii>n 
to j^st take ono littlo jiooii into tius box t<» wo 
wljat was ijjsiilo. Bucli a Httlo box uoultl not lioltl 
any harm : taul it might bo tho imtst boautiful 
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present of all. Anyhow, she could do no Imnu 
by lifting the lid; she could easily shut it uj» 
again. She felt she was doing what would dis- 
please Epimetheus, and was rather asluuncd of hdr 
curiosity, but — well, she did open the 1h>x. And 
then — out there flew thousands and thousands of 
creatures, like a swarm of wasps and Hies, buzzing 
and darting about with joy to be friH’. Out at 
the window, and over the world they flew. Alas ! 
they were all the evil things that arc in the world 
to torment and hurt mankind. Those flies from 
Pandora’s box were War, Pain, (Irief, Anger, Bick- 
ness. Sorrow, Poverty, Death, Sin. What eouhl 
she do ? She could not got them back into the box 
again ; she could only scream and wring her hands. 
Epimetheus heard her cries, and did all ho could : 
he shut down the lid, just in time to kiiop the 
very last of the swarm from flying away. By good 
lyck, it was the only one worth kiuiping — a little 
creature called Hope, who still lives in the box to 
comfort us when the others are stinging us, and to 
make us say, " There is good in everything — even 
in the box of Pandora.” 

But Jupiter, when ho heanl how Prometheus had 
refused to marry Pandora, and had tried to outwit 
him again, was very angry indeed. He sent jdowii 
one of the gods, who took Prometheus and earned 
him to Mount Caucasus, and bound him to the 
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* highest and coldest peak witli chains. And a vnl- 
tar5 was sent to gnaw his heart for ever. 

So cunning could not concpior the strength of tlio 
«gods after all. 

I have something to say about this story, which 
you may not quite understand now, hut which yem 
will, some day, wlien you read it again. Think 
how Man is made of dead common clay, hut with 
one spark of Tfeavenly Fire straiglit from the sky. 
Think liow Woman is made, with loss clay, but with 
more of the Ifcavenly Firo. Think of that “ After- 
thought,” which saved Hope when there was noth- 
ing else to he saved. And think of the I*aiu sent 
I to gnaw the heart of Prometheus, who used nil liis 
I cleverness to make himself groat in wrong-doing. 

I You will bo glad to hear that, a long time after- 
wards, the greatest and heat man in all Mythology 
came and killed the vulture, and set Prometheus 
, free. You will road all about it in time. But 1 

i want you to know and romomlKjr the man’s name 

i It was Hercules. 




B 
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PAET in.— THE GEEAT FLOOD; <>«, THE 
STOEY OF DEUCALION. 


P EOMETHEUS turned out to bo <iuiU! right in 
saying that men would give mows trnulilo to 
Jupiter than the Titans or the Giants, or anything 
that had ever been made. As time wont on, men 
became more and more wicked every day. 

Now there lived in Thessaly, on the banks of u 
river, a man and his wife, named Douciihoii aiul 
Pyrrha. I think they must have been good i)eoj»k*, 
and not like all the other men and women in the 
world. One day, Deucalion noticcid that the water 
in the river was rising very high. Ho did not think 
much of it at the time, but the next day it w«uj 
higher, and the next higher still. At last the river 
burst its banks, and spread over the country, sweeiH 
ing away houses and drowning many iioople. ^ 
Deucalion and Pyrrha escaped out of their own 
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Louse just in time, and wont to the top of a moun- 
tain. But, to their terror, the waters still kept mi 
spreading and rising, until all the plain of Thessaly 
looked liked a sea, and the tap.s of the liills like 
islands. 

“ The water will cover the hills soon," .said Douea- 
lion, “ and then the mountains. What .shall wo do?” 

I’yrrha thought for a moment, and tlicn saiil — 

“ I have hoard that there i.s a very wise man on 
the top of Mount Caucasus who knows everytliing. 
IjCt us go to him, and perhap.s he will tell us what 
to do and what all this water niean.s.’' 

So they went down the other side, and went on 
and on till they reached the great (Inncasian moun- 
tains, which are the highest In all Knrope, and are 
always covered with snow. They climlxnl n]) to 
the highest peak, and tliero they saw a man, eliained 
to the ice, with a vulture tearing and gnawing him. 
It was J’rometheuH, who had made the llrst man. 

Deucalion tried to drive the horrible bird uwny. 
But I’roraothous said — 

“ It is no use. You can do nothing for nse, Not 
even the Groat Flood will drive this bird away, or 
put ino out of my pain.” 

" Ah I the Groat Flood 1 ” cried 1 louealion and 
Byrrha together. " Wc have left it hohiud us — arc 
wc s%fe up hero ? " 

" You arc safe nowhere,” said Proimithous. 
“Soon the waters will break over the inouutiuiiH 

^ # 
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round Thessaly and spread over the wholo world. 
They will rise and rise till not oven thin peak will 
be seen. Jupiter is sending this ih»od to sweep 
away from the face of the earth the wickedness or 
man. Not one is to be saved. Even now, there is 
nobody left alive but you two.” 

Deucalion and Pyrrha looked: und, in the, di.s- 
tance, they saw the waters c(»ming on. and rising 
above the hills. 

“But perhaps,” said rroinetheus, “ Jtipiter niuy 
not wish to punish you. I cannot tell. But I will 
tell you what to do — it may save you. (Jo <low« 
the mountain till you come to a wood, and cut 
down a tree.” Then ho told them how In ninko a 
boat — for nobody know anything about biats in 
those days. Then he bade them gooil-Uyti, und they 
went down the hill sorrowfully, wi.shing they <tould 
help Prometheus, and doubting it they could help 
themselves. 

They came to the wood, and made the Imat-— -jtist 
in time. The water rose ; but thoir boat n)m! with 
the water. At last even tho highest imuk «»f 
Caucasus was covered, and thoy could sim nf>thing 
but the sky above them and tho waters round. 
Then the clouds gathered and hurst, and tho sky 
and the sea became one great storm. 

Eor nine days and nights their little k«it, was 
tossed about by tho winds and waves. But on jthu 
tenth day, as if by magic, tho sky cleared, the water 
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went down, and tlicir boat was left }ii<,di and dry on 
the top of a bill. 

They knelt, and thanked Jnpiter, and went down 
file hill hand in hand — the only man and the only 
woman in the whole world, 'riicy di<I not even 
know whore they were. 

lint presently they met, comino up the hill, a 
form like a woman, only grander and more beauti- 
ful. They were afraid.. Tint at last they bad eonr- 
age to ask — 

" Who are you ? And where arc. we ? ” 

“This hill is Mount l^arnnssus; and I am 
Themis, the god(hss,s of Jmstiee,” said she, '* 1 have 
finished my work upon the earth, and am on my 
way homo to the sky. I know your story. Live, 
and be good, and be warned by what lias hupiMmed 
to all other men.” 

“But what is tluf use of our living they asked, 
“ and what is the use of this great world to us two ? 
For we have no cliildnm to come nftiu* us when we 
die.” 

“What you say i.s just,” said tlio gmldess of 
Justice. "Jupiter will bo pleased onough to give 
this empty world to a wiser ami liettor race of men. 
But he will ho quite as content witluait thorn. In 
short, you may have companions, if you want thorn, 
and jf you will toncli them tf> bo lictter ami wistir 
tlifn the old ones. Only you must mako them for 
youmelves.” 
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“ But how can we make men ? ” asked tlujy. ^ 

“I will tell you. Throw your f^randmothcr’s 
hones behind you without looking round." 

“ Our grandmother’s hones ? But how are wo t<r 
find them after this flood, or to know which are 
hers ? ’’ 

« The gods,” said Themis, “ tell people what t<» 
do, hut not how it is to bo done.” And she 
vanished into the air. 

I think Themis was right. All of us are taught 
what we ought to do ; but we are usually left to 
ask ourselves whether any particular thing is right 
or wrong. 

Deucalion and Pyrrha asked one another; hut 
neither knew what to say. The whole W(trhi, after 
the Great Flood, was full of bones everywlusn’. 
Which were their grandmother’s, and where ? They 
wandered about over half the world trying to find 
them, but all in vain, till they thought they wonhl 
have to give it up in despair. 

At last, however, Pyrrha said to Deucalion — 

“ I have a thought. We are all called the cliildren 
of Jupiter, you know, because he is (ailed the 
father of gods and men. And Jupiter and all the 
gods are the children of Genius and Terra. Now, 
if we are the children of Jupiter, and Jupiter is tho 
child of Terra, then Terra must be our grundnuitlHir. 
And Terra is the Earth; so our grandmotlntr^ is 
the Earth, you see.” 
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“ But,” asked Deucalion, “ what about tluj 
bones ? ” 

“Whnt are the bones of the Earth but tho 
Atones ? ” said Byrrha. “ Tho stones must bo our 
Grandmother’s Bones.” 

“I don’t think you’re rijj;ht,” .sai<I Deucalion. 
“ It’s much too easy a thnig — only t«t throw a few 
stones. But there’s no Iiann in trying.” 

So they gatliered two heaps of stomps, one for 
him and one for her, and threw the atones iKshind 
them, over their shoulders, without turning round 
— -just as Themis had told them. 

When they had thrown away all their stones, 
they looked to see if anything htwl hapiHnn'd. And 
lo 1 every stono thrown by Pyrrha had beconm a 
woman, and every stono thrown by I Jeticallon had 
become a man. 

So they kept on throwing stmies till tho work! 
was full of num and women again. And Deucalion 
and I’yrrha became their king and «(Ucon. 






PART I-THE STORIES OF LATONA AND NIOHE. 

IJPJTER once fell in love with n 
beautiful Titaness named liiUiiw. 
This made Juno terribl)’ angry : »o 
she sent a huge and horrible «nnkt<, 
called Python, to hunt Trfitona all 
over the world. And she wont to Terra, and 
made her swear not to give I.atona a resting-place 
or a hiding-place anywhere. 

So poor Latona was hunted and driven about by 
Python night and day. She also went to our 
Grandmother Earth, and begged for a corner to rest 
in or a cave to hide in. But old Terra said, "No. 
I have sworn to Juno that you shall have no rest 
in me.” 
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last, in liar despair, alio want, to X«')>(nn(', 
and prayed him to hide her in liis wnU^ra, ainaa 
Earth had refused her. Naptnun sail!, “ I wi«!t 
f could, with all my heart ; hut what place is there, 
in the sea or ou the land, where you can hiile from 
the Queen of the Sky? Hut wait— tlier«''s one 
thing that nobody knows of hut me. There is un 
island under the ana; and this island is always 
moving and wandering about, so that nolKidy ran 
see it, or toll where it may ehnnce to !«•, for it 
is never in the same jdaeo two iiiiiiuUis together, 
It isn't sea, because it’s land ; but it dmwn't belong 
to Terra, bocauHO it's under the sea, and ims no 
bottom, ni toll you what I’ll do for you. I’ll 
fix it where nobody can find it, and you'll Isi safe 
there, because it’s neither earth nor son." 

Bo Neptune anchored the floating island in a 
part of tho.d'lgaan Bun. The island is radled Delos; 
and it is there still, jii.st when! it was fixed liy 
Neptune for I.atona. 

Latonn went ami lived there, safe from duno 
and I^ython. After n time she had two oldldruti, a 
son and a daughter. The son was named Aimllo, 
and the daughter Diana 

Both wore beautiful, hut Apollo was the roost 
beautiful boy ever born. Ho was a wonderful 
child,in every way. The very instant ho was bom 
he. made a liow and arrow, and went across tlte son, 
and found Python, and killed him. When ho was 
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four years old, he built one of the wojidorR of 
the world — a great altar to the gods, jua»!o of 
the horns of the goats that his sister !>iaim used 
to hunt and shoot in tho niouiitains. With twft 
such children to help her, Latona no longer felt, 
afraid of Juno. So she left Delos, and came, witli 
her two children, into a country of Asia 4 \finor, 
called Lydia. 

Now there was a princess in Thebes naminl Nioki, 
who had fourteen beautiful cliildrcn — seven daugh- 
ters and seven sons. She was very fond and |trontl 
of them, and she did not like to hear }H! 0 |)hi talking 
about Latona’s wonderful children. “ What signi- 
fies a miserable couple of children, when I have 
fourteen ? ’’ she used to say. “ / don't think nuich 
of Latona;” and, in her jealousy, sho never lost 
a chance of insulting the mother <tf AjmiIIo and 
Diana. 

Of course these insults came to Latona’s ojirs, 
ApoUo and Diana heard of them too; and they 
resolved to punish the. proud princess who insulted 
an5 scorned their mother. I scarcely like to tell 
you of how they punished Niobe, for I cannot think 
of anything more cruel. 

Each of them took a bow and seven arrowa 
Apollo shot with his arrows all tlie seven^ sons 
of Mobe. Diana shot six of Niote’s seven daugh- 
ters, leaving only one aliva " There 1 ’’ said they ; 

• • 
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“ what signifies n iniseriihlc one rhild, wiujii ojir 
mother has two ? ” 

When poor Nioho saw her chililren killed Indore 
ffor slio wept latterly, and sin? eouhl not sUtp htw 
tears. They llowed on and on, nntil she crii'd 
herself into stone. 

.Ah for Apollo, he kept on growing luiudHoiner 
an<l stronger nntil he heennn! a god the niost 
glorious of all tint gods in the Hky. diipiler made 
him the god of the Him, and made Ioh si-nter, IHanii, 
goddess of the Moon. He was also the god of all 
beautiful ami nsefnl things : of mnsie, painting, 
lioetry, niedieine. Heveml names were given to 
him. One of his niiines is" I'hodius," whieh means 
bright atid splendid like the snn. " Apollo" nienns 
" the I testroyor " : jieoplo must gtiess for iheinseives 
why lie was called “ the Di'-stroyer." 

In pieturc*8 and siatues he is always made graco- 
ful, iKiHUtifnl, and ymmg. He has no hair on 
his face, hut wears long waving hair. Hometimiw 
ho carries a lyre- -a sort of small harp and some- 
times a how. Very often ho wears a wreath of 
laurel. You must take a great deal of notice of 
Apollo or PhudiuH, heenuso ho is the most famous 
of all the gods next to Jupiter. It will help you 
tt) kpow him if yon think of him aa always iHsuiti- 
f^l, wise, and bright, hut nithor cruel and hanl 
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PAET IT.— THE FLAYKJ) PIPEK; ..ii, 
THE STORY OK JfARSYAS. 


T he men who filled the earth after the (!mit 
Flood were a great deal cleverer timti jwoph- 
are now. A king’s son named ('ndnitw invented 
the alphabet — which is, p(>rhaj)s, the most wondm-- 
ful thing in the world. And when he wanted to 
build the City of Theb&s, he got a great mii'o'c-iun. 
named Amphlon, to play to the stones and trees, 
so that they, by dancing to his tmiea, Inult tljcm- 
selves into walls and houses withotR the help <»f 
any masons or carpenters. At last men l)«eaiiio ho 
wonderfully clever in everything, that a {iliysicjan 
named .Ssculapius, who was a son of Apollo, found 
out how to bring back dead people tf) life again. 

But when Jupiter heard that .^Iseukpins hml 
r^By made a dead man live, he was atigry.and 
rather frightened too. For he thought, "If tngn 
know how to live for over, they will btiootno ws 

. * 
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ffrcjat as wiat! iw Uia f'txlM, ftiKi whit kiiitWH wlint 
\vill*iiu{)ji«ii t!«!U ? Ho 111! iiriliTcil tlu* {JyrlifjHja 
to iimko him ii UtuiabrlKtit, and ho throw it down 
itmi hoavon »j«m ^fe-nlujiius and killtal him. No 
other man knew the fioen't of /I'jicidiipiim, mid it 
died with him. 

But AixdJo wa-x very fond and jiroiid of hin wm. 
ami was in a great rage with diipiler for liiiving kilknt 
him. lie eindd not punish diipiter, inti lin tiMik 
his liow and arrows and shot nil the t'yelopes who 
had made the ihnnderlHilt. 

Then it was Jupiter's turn to lio iingry with 
Apollo for killing his servanls, who laid only doim 
what they were told to do. He sentenced him to 
be hanisiieii from the sky for nine yearn. 

Ho AjM»!l» left the sky and eamii down to the 
earth, hringiiig with him nothing but his lyre. 
You know tlmt Mount Olympus, where the god# 
live, is in Thes-sidy, st» tlmt Thessaly was tlio coun- 
try in which Aisillo foiniil himself when he came 
down from the sky. Ho did not know what to do 
with himself for the nine years, so he went to n 
king of Thessaly named Admetns, who rmajiveii him 
very kindly, and made him his shophen]. I don’t 
think Admetiis could have known who AihiUo whs, 
or he would hardly have set the great gisl of the 
Huu^to look after his sheep fur him. 

^So A|ki11o sjKint his time pleusuntly enough in 
watching the king’s sheep mill in playing on his lyre. 
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.Now there was a very clover but very eoncoiti-d 
musician named Marshas, who had invcntcil the 
flute, and who played on it better than anylwily in 
the world. One day Marsyas happened to bo iMwf" 
ing through Thessaly, when ho saw a shepherd 
sitting by a brook watching his sheep, and playing 
to them very beautifully on a lyre. Ho went tip 
to the shepherd and said — 

“ You play very nicely, my man, lUit nolicaly 
can do much with those harps and fuldlos and 
trumpery stringed things. You slutnld learn Uw 
flute ; then you’d know what music means ! ” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Apollo. “ I’m sorry, for your 
sake, that your ears are so hard to please. As 
for me, I don’t care for whistles and .s(pu‘akiit!,i: 
machines.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Marsyas, “ that’s because you never 
heard Me ! ” 

“And you dare to toll me,” said Apollo, “that 
you put a wretched siiueaking flute before the lyre, 
which makes music for the gods in the sky ? " 

“ And you dare to say,” said Marsyas, *' that a 
miserable twanging, tinkling lyre is better than a 
flute? What an ignorant blockhead you must 
be!” 

At last their wrangling about their instrumonts 
grew to quarrelling; and then Apollo said— 

“ We shall never settle the question in this wijy. 
We will go to the next village and give a concert. 
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You shall play your llute aud 1 will play niy lyro, 
and Sio people shall say which is the la-st — yours 
or mine.” 

^ “ With all my heart,” said Marsyns. I know 
what they will say. Hut we imist have a wager on 
it. What shall it be ? ” 

“Wo will bet our .skins,” said AjkiIIo. “ if I 
lose, you shall skin me ; and if you hwe, I will skin 
you.” 

“Agreed,” said Jlar.sya.'f. 

80 tlusy went to tlie ne.\t village, and cnlled iho 
people togotlier to judgts between the IhiLe itmi tlie 
lyn^. 

Marsyas played first. He idayed a little siniple 
tune on his flute so benutiftdly that everyhnly was 
charmed. But Apollo tlnui played the same tnne 
on his lyre, even more Iwautifully still. 

Then Mar.sya.s took his flute again nml phiyad 
all SOI ts of difheult thing.S'. ' fhjun.sht’.Si runs, shakt^s, 
everything you can think of— in the most ainazing 
manner, till tho people thought they had never 
heard anything so wonderful. And indeed never 
had sueli flute-playing Iwun hearil. 

But Apollo, instead of following him in the sumo 
fashion, only playisd another simply tiine-.hiit 
this time ho sang while lie played. 

You can imagine how gloriously tho god of Miisie 
san^ ! You can fam-y how mueh idiunee Mursyiis 
had of winning when AjhiHo's vuiee was eaitying 
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the hearts of the people away. . . . “ Then! aiud 
Apollo, when he had finished, “ heat that if ydu enn 
— and give me your skin ! ” 

“ It is not fair 1 ” said Mansyas. " This is jiot-a 
singing match: the question is, Which is the kjst 
instrument — the flute or the lyre ? ” 

“ It is fair,” said Apollo. “ If you can sing while 
you are playing the flute, thou I liave ijuthiug to 
say. But you can’t sing, you see, becfuiso you have 
to use your lips and your breath in blowing into 
those holes. Is not that instrument the Is-st which 
makes you sing best — Yes or No ? And if 1 mustn’t 
use my breath, you mustn’t usij yours.” 

You must judge for yourself whi(>h was riglib 
But the people decided for Apollo. And so A]h«11o, 
having won the wager, took Marsyas and skinned 
him, and hung his body on a tree. 


# 
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PART lir.— TOO MU(UI (JOlJ); <iu, THK FIRB*!’ 
STORY OF MIDAS, 


rpHKRK Wore otliia* l>oiii{'« ho.sidoH imni H)hiii llu! 
J- earth iu tluwo (livyn. Vtiu ought to know 
something about tlioni now, hooaUHC Ajiollo, whilu 
he was banishcil from the sky, hiul a groat deal ht 
do with them. Those beings wore callod Nyinjilis, 
Fauns, and Satyrs. 

The Nymphs were a kind of beautiful she- 
fairios. 

Dryads were nymphs who lived in forests. 

Hamadryads were nymphs who livtid in trees. 
Every tree has a Hamadryad, who lives in it, who 
is born when it first grows, and who dies when it 
dies. So that a Hamadryad is killed whenever a 
tree is cut down. 

Naiads were nymphs belonging to brooks and 
rivers. Every stream Inis its Naiad. 

Oreads were nymphs who lived uijon hills ami 
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TnmiTit3.i.ns. XliGy used to uttend upon Apolltjs 
sister Diana, who went hunting every luouulight 
night among the hills. 

The Fauns and Satyrs were lu!-creat\ire.H, lihe 
men, with the hind-legs of goats, .short horns on 
their foreheads, and long pointed ears. But there 
was a difference between the Faun.s and Satyrs. 
The Fauns were handsome, gentle, inuoc>eut, and 
rather foolish. The Satyrs wore liideou.s, clumsy, 
hairy monsters, with flat faee.s, little t^yes, anil 
huge mouths, great gluttons, often ilnink, and 
sometimes miseliievous : nio.st of them were dull 
and stupid, hut many of them liml plenty of sen.se 
and knowledge. The Faun.s and Satyrs lived 
among the woods and hills, like the Dryads and 
Oreads. 

The king of all thc.so Nymidis, Faims, and 
Satyrs was a god named I’nn, who was himself 
a very hideous satyr. Ho had nothing to du with 
the gods of Olympus, hut lived on tho earth, chiefly 
in a part of Greece called Arcadia. " Jhiti " is tho 
Greek for “all” — yon may remember the same 
word in the name of “ /’rw-dorji." He was called 
“ Pan ” because he was tho god of “uH" nature- 
all the hills and mountains, all the wikhIs and 
forests, all the fields, rivers, and strmms. 

The ugliest, fattest, greediest, tipsiwjt, cleverest, 
and wisest of all the satyrs was natiuKl Btlenus. 
He was hardly ever sober, but he know «o iimcdt 







ami uiulorstood the world so well, that- one <if the 
gods, named Bacchus, made iSileims his chief ad- 
viser and counsellor. You will hear nions of 
Bficchus later on. I will only tell you now that 
he was not one of the great gods of Olynijtns, but 
lived on the earth, like Ban. Only, while Pan wiw 
the god of all wild, savage nature, llueehus was the 
god of nature n.s men make it: Baeclms taught 
men to ttiru Ban’s wild woods into coru-tields and 
gardens, to put bees into hives, amt to make wine. 
I think Silenus had an c!.spt>elully gr«‘!it <lwil to do 
with the wine-making. Ytm will ofU-n hear Bac- 
chus called the god of wine, and so he was; but he 
was a groat deal more and better. 

This has boon a long heginiiiiig to my stoi-y ; 
but if you will get it well into ymir head, you will 
find it easy to remember, and will make a great 
step in understamling mythology. 

Now once upon a time Silenns got very drunk 
indeed — more drunk even than usual, lie was 
travelling about with Baeclms, but had stmyed 
away by himself, ami, when night came on, could 
not find his way back into the road. Ho could 
do nothing hut hlimdcr and stagger about in the 
middle of the thick dark forest, stunibling and 
sprawlmg over the roots of the trees, and knocking 
his head against the branches. At last he gave a 
tremendous tumble into a bush, and ky there, too 
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drunk and too fat to pick himself up again. So lie 
went to sleep and snored terribly. 

Presently some huntsmen passed by, and thought 
they heard some wild beast roaring. You rx&y 
guess their surprise when they found this hideous 
old satyr helplessly drunk and unable to move. 
But they did not catch a satyr every day : so theY 
took him by the head and shoulders, and brought 
him as a prize to the king. 

This king was King Midas of Phrygia, which is 
a country in Asia Minor. As soon as King Midas 
saw the satyr, he guessed him to be Silenus, tho 
friend of Bacchus : so he did everything to make 
him comfortable till his drunkenness should pass 
away. It passed away at last; and then King 
Midas sent all round about to find where Bacchus 
was, so that Silenus might go back to him. While 
the search was being made, the king and the satyr 
became great friends, and Silenus, keeping fairly 
sober, gave Midas a great deal of good advice, ancl 
taught him science and philosophy. 

At last Bacchus was found ; and Midas himself 
brought Silenus back to him. Bacchus was ex- 
ceedingly glad to see Silenus again, for he was 
beginning to be afraid that he had lost him for 
ever. “ Ask any gift you please,” he said to King 
Midas, ‘‘ and it shall be yours.” 

“ Grant me,” said Midas, that everything I toucli 
shall turn into sold.” 







Baifclius looked voxod and di.siip|Hiiiiii‘d, But he 
was bound by bis jiroinise, and Raid-- 

“ It is a fool’s wish. But so bo if., Kvorylhin^ 
you touch shall turn to gold.” 



Miclaa thanked Bacchus, said good-bye to Sileiius 
and went home. ITow rieli he was going to Iw — - 
the richest king in the whole world ! Ht* o|H'iied bin 
palace door, and lo ! the. door beeauie jntre, solid 
gold. He wont from ro(jm to j’ooni, tniiehing all the 
furniture, till everything, ImdHleud.s, table.s, chiiirs. 
all became gold. Ho got a ladder (which turned 
into gold in his haiuls) and touelied every brick 
and stone in hw palace, till hi,s whole palace %viw 
gold. His horses had gohlen naddhw and golden 
bridles. His cooks boiled water in golden kettles: 
his servants swept away gohlun dust with golden 
brooms. 

When ho sat down to dinner, !ii« {date tiirned 
to gold. He ha<! liecsmu) the rielieHt man in the 
world, thought ho with joy and prhle, as he heljs-d 
himself from the g(ddon dish hefore liiin. But 
suddenly his teeth jarred against Hoineihiiig hard — 
harder than bone. Had the c«K»k put a Hint into 
the dish ? Alas ! it was nothing of thi* kind, His 
very food, as soon as it touelnal his lips, turneil to 
solid gold ! 

His heart sank witliin him, while the meat Ik- 
fore him mocked his Imngor. Was the richest man 
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in the world to .starve ? A liorrihie fonr cainc^niMn) 
him. Tie poured out wine into a f'oldoii eup, mu! 
tried to drink, and the wine, turned into gtdd ! 
sat in despair. 

What was he to do ? What was the. jjse of 
all this gold if he could not buy with it a crust of 
bread or a draught of water ? The jKiorest plough- 
man was now a richer man than the king. He 
could only wander about his golden palace till 
his hunger became .starvation, and his thirst a hsver. 
At last, ill his despair, he sot out and followed 
after Bacchus again, to implore the god to take liack 
the gift of gold. 

At last, when nearly starved to death, he found 
him. "What!” said Bacchus, "are you not con- 
tent yet ? .Do you want more gold still ? " 

“ Gold 1 ” cried Midas, “ I hate the, horrihlt! wonl 1 
I am starving. Make me the poorest man in the 
whole world. Silenus taught me much; hut I 
liave learned for myself that a mountain of gold 
is not the worth of a single drop of daw." 

■ " I will take back my gift, then,” said Bacchus. 
“ But I will not give you another instead of it, 
because all the gods of Olympus could not give you 
anything better than this lesson. You may wash 
away your folly in the first river you come to. 
Good-bye— and only don’t think that gold k not a 
good thing because too much of it is a bad one,’4 
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Mjdas ran to l.h« Irnnk-n nf ilic rivar I’aclolttH. 
which rim hard hy. 'Ho threw efl’ his Kohicn 
clothes, ami hiirided Iturefoot r*ver the sands of the 
— and the sand, wherever hi.s naktsl feet touched 
it, turned to gold, lie jdunged into the water, and 
swam through to the other side. The (hirse of the 
(lolden Touch left him, and he ate and drank, and 
never hungered after gold again. He had leai'lied 
that the best thing one can do with loo tniich gold 
is to give it away as fast as one can. 

The sand of the river l‘nctolns is said to have 
gold in it to this day. 


'a' 


PART TV.— THE CRITIC; or, THE EECCND 
«TORY OF MIHAH. 


O TSTCE upon a timo tlio god Pan fell in lovo with 
a Naiad, or waler-nymjih, named Hyrinx. Blm 
was very beautiful, as all the nymphs were ; hnt 
Pan, as you know, was very ugly — so ugly that she 
hated liim, and was afraid of him, and would have 
nothing to do with him. At last, to escape from 
him, she turned herself into a reed. 

But even then Pan did not lose his love for her. 
He gathered the reed, and made it into a musical 
instrument, which he called a Syrinx. We call it 
a Pan-pipe, after the name, of its inventor, and be- 
cause upon this pipe Pan turned into rausio all his 
sorrow for the loss of Syrinx, making her sing of 
the love to which she would not listen while she 
was alive. 

I suppose that King Midas still kept ap his 
friendship for Silenus and the satyrs, for one day 





You rcinMnliw th<^ «tury of AfarHyaH, aiui how 
mi{;ry Apollo was wlion niiylMMly'rt iiinHic wm put 
before his own ? 1 HUppoMi* that, some ill-Jiatiiri'il 

satyr «niKt have toM him what Kiit},' Miiins iiiui 
said about him and I’au. Anyway, he was very 
angry indend. And Midas, the nest limn he look«>tl 
at liimsulf in his mirrer, saw that his ears had laam 
clmngod into those of an Ass. 

TJiis was to show him wliat sort of ears those 
}»e.oplo must have who like tho common music of 
earth better tlian the mnsie wliich tho gtKis noml 
down to ns fnnn tho sky. lint, ns yim mny sup- 
pose, it made Midas very miseralde ami itslmmiHi. 
“ All my iieople will think thoir king an Ass,” ho 
thought to himself, “ and that wouhl never do." 

So lie made a very large cap to cover his ears, 
and never took it off, so that nobody miglit soo 
what had happened to him. But one of his ser- 
vants, who was very prying and curious, wondered 
why the king should always wear tliat large cap, 
and what it was that he could want to hida He 
watch^ and watched for a long time in vain. 
Bu| at las* he hid himself in tho king’s bed- 
room; and when Midas undressed to go to bed, 

*• 
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PAET V.— SOWTE FIX)WER HTOIIIKH. 


I.— THK LATTRKU 

O NE day, Apollo, while following his (loek of 
sheep, met a little lioy playing with a how 
and arrows. 

“That isn’t much of a how you’ve got then*," 
said Apollo. 

Isn’t it ? ” said the boy. “ Ihrlmps not ; hut 
all the same, I don’t believe you’ve got a hidter, 
though you’re so big and I’m so Kmall.” 

Now you know that Apollo never could Iniar to 
be told that anybody could have anything, or do any- 
thing, better than he. You remember how he treated 
Marsyas and Midas for saying the same khnl of 
thing. So he took his own bow from his sliouhler, 
and showed it to the boy, and said, " As you think 
you know so much about bows and arrriws, look at 
that; perhaps you’ll say that the bow which killed 
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the stsri>o»fc Pytlioti isn’t Ntmii-cr tlum your 

trumpery little toy.” 

The kiy took AjKtllo's Imw and tried to liend it: 
t*ut it was uiueli tw* strong for !ii»n. ** But never 
mind,” said lie. “ My little Itow ami arrow.s are 
better than your big ones, all the .same.” 

Apollo was half angry and half amn.sed. “ You 
little blwkheadi how «lo you make out that?” 
u.skcd he, 

“Because,” said the Iwy, “your bow can kill 
everyl«)dy elH(}- “-but mine can compier i/im. You 
.shali see.” 

And so saying he let fly one of his arrow.s right 
into A|ki11o',s heart. 'I’he. arrow was so little that 
Apollo felt nothing more than the prick of a pin : 
ho only lnughe.d at the boy's non.senHe, and went on 
his way as if nothing Inul lmp|H!tied. 

But Apollo would not have tliought »« littlo of 
tho matter if he had known that his heart had been 
pricked by a luagte arrow. Tho boy’s name was 
(‘upid : and you will read a g(»od deal alamt him 
Ixith in this book and in itthera. Oddly enough, 
though tho lioy was one of the g««is of Olympus, 
Apollo had never seen idin Itefore, and knew 
nothing about him. Perhaps Cupid had not hism 
born^ when Apollo was Isinislied from the sky. 
l^^owever this may Is;, there is no doubt alsmt what 
Cupid’s arrows could do. If he shot hito tho 
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hearts of two people at the same time with two of 
his golden arrows, they loved each othci’, and were 
happy. But if ho shot only one heart, as ho did 
Apollo’s, that person was made to love soinelax^ 
who did not love him in return, and p(!rhap.s hated 
him : so he became very miserable. 

So it happened to Apollo. Ho became very 
fond of a nymph named Daphne. But though he 
was so great and glorious a god, and she only a 
ISTaiad, she was only afraid of him and would have 
nothing to do with him — because (lupid, out of 
mischief, shot her heart with one of hi.s leaden 
arrows, which prevented love. Apollo prajaxl her 
to like him; but she could Jiot, and when she 
saw him coming used to hide away at the bottom 
of her river. 

But one day she was rambling in a wood a 
long way from her homo. And, to her alarm, she 
suddenly saw Apollo coming towards her. She 
took to her heels and ran. She run vcsry fast 
indeed; but her river was far away, and A}K>lltt 
kept gaining upon her — for nobody on the earth 
or in the sky could ran so fast as he. At last she 
was so tired and so frightened that she could run 
no longer, and was obliged to stand still. 

“ Bather than lot Apollo touch mo,” she miid, " I 
would be a Hamadryad, and never bo able ran 
again ! ” 

She wished it so hard, that suddenly she Mt her 
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feet take root in the earth. Then her arms turned 
to branches, and her fingers to twigs, and licr hair 
to leaves. And when Aiello reached the spot, he 
f/nnd nothing but a laurel bush growing where 
Daphne had been. 

Thftt is why " Daphne ” is the Greek for 
“I^iurol.” And for ever after Aixdlo loved the 
bush into which Daphne had been turned. You 
may know Apollo in pictures by his laurel wreath 
as well as by his lyre and bow. 

It is a very ancient saying tliat *' IjOVo con- 
quers all things.” And that is exactly what Cupid 
meant by saying that his toy-bow wtis strtjngtsr 
oven than the bow which had kille<l Pytljon, 
and could conquer witli ease even the god of 
the Sun. 


II.-THE HYACINTH. 

YoH remember that Apollo and Diana were born in 
the island of Delos. Tlie part of Delos where they 
were born was a mountain called Cynthus ; and for 
thatrwsou Apollo was often called CynUiiu.s, an<l 
Diana, Cynthia. Bear this in mind, in ord^ to 
follow this story. 

While Apollo was on earth, Amydas, the King of 
Sparta, engaged him to be the teacher of his son. 
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This boy, named Hyaciuthus, was so Imndsomo and 
so amiable that Apollo became exceedingly fond of 
him ; indeed, ho could not bear to be away from his 
pupil’s company. % 

But the west wind, whose name is Ze{»hyru8, 
was also very fond of the boy, whoso chief friend lie 
had been before Apollo came. Ho wa.s afraid that 
the son of Amyclas liked Apollo bej^t; and tliis 
thought filled him with jealousy. One day, a.s ho 
was blowing about the king’s garden, lie saw Apollo 
and the boy playing at (pioits together. ** Quoits " 
are heavy rings made of iron: each jilayer takes 
one, and throws it with all hi.s strength at a peg 
fixed in the ground, and the one who throws his 
quoit nearest to the peg wins the game. Zephyrns 
was so angry and jealoius to sec the two friends 
amusing themselves while he was blowing akmt all 
alone, that he determined to bo revenged upon both 
of them. 

Mrst of all the boy threw his quoit, and came 
very near to the peg indecd—so near that even 
Apollo, who could do everything better than any- 
body, thought he should find it very hard to 
beat him. The peg was a grciit way off, so Aisdlo 
took up the heaviest quoit, aimed perfectly straight, 
and sent it flying like a thunderbolt through th« 
ak. But Zephyrus, who was waiting, gave a great 
blast, and blew Apollo’s quoit as it was llyiiij', so 
that it struck the boy, who fell to the ground. 
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It was a cruel thing altogether. Apollo thought 
that he hinaself had struck his friend by aiming 
badly : the boy thought the same, for neither could 
t*ll it was Zephyrus, — nobody has ever seen the 
wind. 

So perished Hyacinthus : nor couhl Apollo do 
anything to show his love and grief for his friend 
except change liini into a flower, which is called 
Hyacinth to this day. It is said that, if you look, 
you will find “Hya” written in Greek letters upon 
every petal of the flower. Some people, however, 
say that it is not “ Hya ” at all, but “ Aiai,” which 
means “alas.” I don’t know which is true; but 
if you will some day look at the petal of a 
hyacinth through a microscope (the .strongc.r the 
better, I should say) you will find out for your- 
self and be able to tell mo. 

Apollo seems to have been rather fond of turning 
his friends into trees and flowers, 'riioro was 
another friend of his named C'y[>arissu.s, who once, 
by accident, killed one of Apollo’s favourite stags, 
and was so sorry for what ho liad done, and pined 
away so miserably, that the god, to put him out 
of his misery, changed him into a cypress - tree. 
“Cypress” comes from CjfparissuH, as you will 
easily ^see. And wo still plant the cypress in 
chufchyards, because it is the tree of tears and 
mourning that cannot he cured. 
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III.— THE SUN-ELOWHU. 

Theee was a nympli nniued C'lyWc, wlio was «<> 
beautiful that Apollo foil in Icwo, with hor. Sh(>, 
was very proud and glad of being loved by the god 
of the Sun, and loved him a great deal more than 
he loved her. But she believed that his love was 
as great as her own : and so she lived happily for 
a long time. 

But one day, Apollo happene-d to see a king’s 
daughter, whose name was Leucbthbe. Ho tliought 
she was the most beautiful creature he had (svor 
seen : so he fell in love with her, and forgot (Jlytio 
as much as if there was nobody but Leucothoe in 
the world. Olytie, however, knew nothing of all 
this, and only wondered why Ai)ollo never came to 
see her any more. 

Now the king, whoso name was Orchamu.s, kept 
his daughter very strictly : atid did not wish her to 
have anything to do with Apollo. I suppose he was 
afraid of Apollo’s loving her for a time, and Lh(‘U 
leaving her to he miserable and uidiappy, us hap- 
pened to many nymphs and princesses in tluwe 
days besides Olytie. So when King Orchamus found 
that Apollo was making love to Ijoucothoe, he shut 
her up in his palace, and would not allow her to go 
ont or anybody else to go in. 

But Apollo was much too devor to be beaten in 
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that way. He disguised himself as Leucothoe's own 
mother, and so came to see her whenever he pleased, 
without anybody being anything the wiser. And so 
everything went on just as he wished, if it had not 
been for Clytie, whom ho had treated just as King 
Orchamus was afraid he would treat Leucothoe. 

Olytie wondered why Apollo never came to see 
her till she could bear it no longer ; and she watched 
him, to find out what was the reason of it all. Bho 
watched till at last slio saw somebody who looketl 
like a queen go into the palace of King Orchii- 
mus. But she knew Apollo much too well to 
taken in by any disguise. She secretly followed 
him into the palace, and found him making love 
to Leucothoe. 

In her misery and jc-ahmsy, she went straight to 
King Orchamus, and told him what she had seen. 
Perhaps she hoped that the king would send hk 
daughter away altogether, so that Apollo would thon 
come back to her. She could not jwssibly foresee 
what would really happen. King Orchamus was 
so enraged with his daughter for rweiving A|ki11o's 
visits against his commands that lie ordered 
Leucothoe to be buried alive. Of course he could 
not punish Apollo : because Apollo was a god, while 
he was only a king. 

Perh|ips you will think that Apollo might have 
managed to save I/euoothoe from such a terrible 
death as her father had ordered for her. As he did 
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not, I suppose that King Orchaums had her imriud 
before anybody could tell the nows — at any rate 
she was dead when Apollo arrived at her gn^va 
All he could do for her was to show his love afld 
his sorrow by turning her into a tree from which 
people take a sweet-smelling gum called myrrh. 

As to Olytie, whose jealousy had caused the death 
of the princess, he refused ever to speak to her or 
look at her again : and he turned her into a sun- 
flower, which has no perfume like the myrrh -tree 
into which he had changed Ijcucothoo. But, in 
spite of his scorn and of everything ho could do to 
her, Clytie loved him still: and though he would 
not look at her, she still spends her whole time in 
gazing up at him with her blossoms, which are her 
eyes. People say that the blo-ssoms of the sun- 
flower always turn towards the sun — towards the 
east when he is rising, towards the west when lus 
is setting, and straight up at noon, when ho is in 
the middle of the sky. Of course, like all other 
blossoms, they close at night, when ho is no longer 
to be seen. As for the sun himself, I oxiasct ho Inia 
forgotten both Clytie and Leucothoc long ago ; ami 
sees no difference between them and any other trees 
or flowers. 
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IV.— THE NARCiaSHS. 

0 

Tins story has nothing to do with Apollo: Init 
I may as well tell it among tlio other flower 
stories. 

There was a very beautiful nymph nametl Echo, 
who had never, in all her life, seen anylnidy hand- 
somer than the god Pan. You have read that I'ati 
was the chief of all the Batyrs, and what liidw»u8 
monsters the Satyrs were. So, whtni Pun nmtlo 
love to her, slie very naturally kept him at a dis- 
tance : and, as she .suppo.sed him to Iw no 
, looking than the rest of the world, she madcs up 
her mind to liavo nothing to do with love or love- 
making, and was quite content to ramltlo about the 
woods all alone. 

But one day, to her .'^urprif--e. she huppf'ned to 
meet with a young man who was as diir«rent frtnn 
Pan as any creature could ki. Insttiad of having a 
goat’s legs and long hairy arms, ho was us gracofitl 
as Apollo himself : no horns grew out of his for«- 
head, and his ears were not long, pointed, and 
covered with hair, but just like Echo's own. And 
he was just as beautiful in face as ho mm graaful 
in form. I doubt if Echo would have thought oven 
Apollo himself so beautiful. 

Tlie nymphs were rather shy, and Echo was the 

• % 
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very shyest of them all. But she admired liim so 
much that she could not leave the spot, and at last 
she even plucked up courage enough to ask lifin, 
“ What is the name of the most beautiful being fn 
the whole world ? ” 

“ Whom do you mean ? ” asked he. “ Yourself ? 
If you want to know your own name, you can tell 
it better than I can.” 

“ No,” said Echo, “ I don’t mean myself. 1 mean 
ym. What is ymr name ? ” 

“ My name is Narcissus,” said ho. “ But as for 
my being beautiful — that is absurd.” 

“ Narcissus ! ” repeated Echo to herself. ” It is 
a beautiful name. Which of the nymphs have you 
come to meet here in these woods all alone ? Him, 
is lucky — whoever she may be.” 

“ I have come to meet nobody,” said Narcis-sus. 
“ But — am I really so beautiful ? 1 have often 

been told- so by other girls, of course ; but really 
it is more than I can quite believe.” 

“ And you don’t care for any of those girls ? " 

“ Why, you see,” said Narcissus, “ when all the 
girls one knows call one beautiful, there’s no reason 
why I should care for one more than another. 
They all seem alike when they are all always saying 
jusC the same thing. Ah ! I do wish I could see 
myself, so that I could tell if it was really true. 

I would marry the girl who could give me the wish 
of my heart — ^to see myself as other people see ma 
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But jjs nobody can make me do that, why, I sup- 
pose I shall get on very well without manyiiig 
anybody at all.” 

• Looking-glasses had not been invented in those 
days, so that Narcissus had really never soon even 
so much of himself as his chin. 

“ What ! ” cried Echo, full of hope and joy ; " if 
I make you see your own face, you will marry 
me?” 

“ I said so,” said he. “ And of course what I 
say ril do, I’ll do.” 

“ Then — come with mo ! ” 

Echo took him by the hand and led him t<i th« 
edge of a little lake in the middle of the wood, full 
of clear water. 

“Kneel down, Narciasiw,” add she, "and betid 
your eyes over the wator-sitla That lake ia the 
mirror wliero Diana comes every morniiig to tirmit 
her hair, and in whicli, every night, the tiuion and 
the stars behold theni.stilvcs. Look into that water, 
and see what manner of n»m you aw ! " 

Narcissus kneeled down and looked into the lukif. 
And, bettor than in any common l.H.l.hc' -I.r . ha 
saw the reflected image of his own face-- luid ho 
looked, and looked, ami could n<jt taki? Ida oyea 
away, 

♦But Echo at last grow tireil of waiting. " Have 
you forgotten what you promistKl nm t ” a«k«al ahi!, 
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“Are you content now? Do you sec now tliat;^\vlmt 
I told you is true ? " 

He lifted his eyes at last. “Oli, heautiful crea- 
ture that I am ! ” said he. “ I am indeed tlu; mofit 
divine creature in the whole wide world. 1 love 
myself madly. Go away. I want to lie with my 
beautiful image, with myself, all alone. I can’t 
marry you. I shall never love anylxxly l)ut myself 
for the rest of my days.” And he kneeled down 
and gazed at himself once more, while poor Ec;ho 
had to go weeping away. 

Narcissus had spoken truly. He loved himself 
and his own face so much that he e.ou]d think of 
nothing else : he spent all his days and nights by 
the lake, and never took his eyes away. But un- 
luckily his image, which was only a sliadow in the 
water, could not love him back again. AjuI so ho 
pined away until he died. And wlrnn his friends 
came to look for his body, they found nothing hut 
a flower, into which his soul had turned, Bo they 
called it the Narcissus, and wo call it so still. And 
yet I don’t know that it is a particularly conceited 
or selfish flower. 


As for poor Echo, she pined away too. Bho 
faded and faded until nothing was left of her but 
her voice. There are many places whore slip can 
even now be heard. And she still has the sfuno 
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trick ^of saying to vain and foolish people whatever 
they say to themselves, or whatever they would 
li\e best to hear said to them. If you go whore 
Bcho is, and call out loudly, " I am Ijeautiful ! ” — 
she will echo your very words. 
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PAET VI.— PEESUMPTION; on, 'I’lIE Sl’OKY 
OF PHAiCTHON. 


T here was a nymph named Olymonr', wlio had a 
son so handsome that he was (‘.ailed I’liaidlion, 
which means, in Greek, “Bright, radiant, ahining,” 
like the sun. When he grew tij), tiu! goddtM 
Venus was so charmed with him that sluj made 
him the chief ruler of all her toniplc.s, and took 
him into such high favour that all his friends 
and companions were filled with envy. 

One day, when Phaethon was foolishly bragging 
about his own beauty and greatness, and how much 
he was put by a goddess above other imm, one 
of his companions, named ftplplms, answered him, 
scornfully — 

“Ah! you may boast and brag, but yon, are a 
nobody after all I My father was , Jupiter, as ov^sry- 
body knows ; but who was yours ? ” 


I'ltKSrMI'TKiX. 


Si 


Sg I’lmethon went to lii« moUior f‘!vnsf nr. fttid 
said — 

^"Mother, they taunt ino for not boiii^ thu son 
6f a god ; me, who am fit to 1*6 a got! itiywlf for 
my grace and beauty. Who was tny father ? He 
must at least have lajen aoims great king, to b<» 
the father of such a son as I." 

“ A king I ” sahl < 'lyiiuiiio, “ Ay and a 
greater than all kings! Toil them, from me, that 
your father is Phtehns Aj>ono, tho gwi of the 
Sun ! ” 

But when ho went back and told his friends, 
“ My father is Phodius Afwtllo, the gcal of tho 8nn,** 
Eiiaplius and the othera only scornoil hitn and 
laughed at him the mores, '* Yott’ve caught your 
bragging from your mother," said tlusy. " You're 
/ler son, anyhow, wlirnsver your father may lie." 

When Clymene heard this, she felt terril»ly 
offended. “ Then I will prove my wortls," said 
she. “ Go to the Palace of the 8un imd enter 
boldly. Tliere you will see the in all 

his glory. Demand of him to declare you to be 
hk son openly Isefore all the world, so that even 
the sons of Jupiter shall hang their heads for 
shame.” 

If Apollo had been still latnishetl ujam fsirtli, of 
ooarap Phagthon could have fonnd him very easily. 
But the nine years of banishmmt were over now, 
and the only way to find the god of the 8wn 
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was to seek him in his palace above the ^sky. 
How Phaiithon managed to get there 1 have iievitr 
heard; hut I suppose his mother was able |o 
tell him the secret way. You may imagine th« 
glorious and wonderful place it was — the Hoxise 
of the Sun, with the stars for the windows that 
are lighted up at night, and the clouds for curtains, 
and the blue sky for a garden, and the Zodiac for a 
carriage-drive. The sun itself, as you have heard, 
is the chariot of Apollo, drawn by four horses 
of white fire, who feed on golden grain, and are 
driven by the god himself round and round the 
world. Phaethon entered boldly, as his motluir 
had told him, found Apollo in all his glory, and 
said — 

“My mother, Olymene, says that 1 am your 
son. Is it true ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Apollo, " it is true.” 

“ Then give me a sign,” said Phai-thon, " that all 
may know and believe. Make me sure that I 
am your son.” 

“ Tell them that I say so,” said Apollo. “ Thens 
- don’t hinder me any more. My horses are har- 
nessed : it is time for the sun to rise.” 

“No,” said Phaethon, “they will only say that 
I brag and lie. Give mo a sign for all tins 
world to see — a sign that only a father jvould 
give to his own child.” 

“Very weU,” said Apollo, who was getting 
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impfl|ieut at Iwiiig so liindoml. “(hily tell iu«> 
what you want me to do, niu! it shall 
d^jne.” 

• “ You swear it — by Styx ? " said 1‘haiitliwi. 

Now you must know that the Styx wa« a 
river in Hades by which the gods swore ; and that 
an oath “ by Styx " was as binding h{k»i a gisl 
as a plain promise is njwn a gcntlmi.ui. 

“I swear it — by Styx!" mild A|k»Uo, mthef 
rashly, as you will sec. Hut he was now in a 
very great hurry indeed. 

" Then," said I’haiithon, " let me tlrivc the Iwmss 
of the Sun for one whole day I " 

This put Aik»11o in terrible alarm, for he knew 
very well that no liand, not oven a god's, lan drive 
the horses of the Bun but his own. But he Imd 
sworn by Styx— the oath tliafc cannot lio brokon. 
All ho could do was to keep the world waiting for 
sunrise while he showed I'hauthon how to hold tlie 
reins and the whip, and iwintod «iut wliat course to 
take, and warned him of the dangtjrs of the tmd. 
But it’s all of no use. Yon’U never do it," said 
ha “ Give it up, while there is yet time I You 
know not wlmt you do." 

"Oh, but I do, though," said I'hoiithon. "I 
know, 1 can. There — I understand it all now, 
wi|hout another word." So saying, be spniiig into 
the ohariot, seized the reins, end gave the four fiery 
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horses four lashes that sent them Hying like comets 
through the air. * 

" Hold them in — ^liold them hard ! ” cried Apoljo. 
But Phaethon was off, and too far off to hear, • 

Off indeed ! and where ? The world must have 
been amazed that day to see the sun rise like a 
rocket and go dashing about the sky, north, south, 
east, west — anywhere, nowhere, overywliere ! Well 
the horses knew that it was not Apollo, their 
master, who plied the whip and hohl . tlui redns. 

They took their bits between their teeth, and 

bolted. They kicked a planet to bits (astronomers 
know where the pieces are still) : they broke ludes 
in the chariot which wo can see, and call “ sun- 
spots,” to this day : it was as if chaos were wme 
again. At last, Phaethon, whose own luaul was 
reeling, saw to his horror that the horses, in their 
mad rush, were getting nearer and nearer to Hut 
earth itself and what would happen then ? If 
the wheels touched the globe we live on, it would 
be scorched to a cinder. Nearer, nearer, ncaittr it 
came till a last wild kick broke the tniees, over- 
turned the sun itself, and Phaethon fell, and fttll, 
and fell, till he feU into the sea, and was drowned. 
And then the horses trotted quietly home. 

The story of Phaethon is always taken as a wapi- 
iag against being conceited and self-willed. But 
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there are some curious things atout it still to l» 
told. * The Greeks fancied that the great dewjrt of 
Sahara, in Afrita, is the place where the earth wa» 
aiiorched by the huh’s chariot-wheel, and that the 
African negroes wore bunnal black in the same way, 
and have never got white ngiiitn And the poplars 
are Phatithon’s sisters, who wept theniselvtw for his 
death into trees. 




DIANA; AND THE STORY OF ORTON. 


OU know that tho fixed 8tar.s aro 
divided into grotjps, called conslclla- 
tions. A name ha« been give^n k> 
every constellatiou ; and utidi in bu|h 
posed to be like the nhupe of houu» 
creature or thing— such as tho Great Boar, tho 
Swan, the Cup, the Eagle, the Dragon, and so t.n. 
Most of their names were given by tho Greeks, wh<» 
fancied they could see in them tho shaiKis after 
which they were named. We have kept tho old 
names, and still paint the supposed figure of oac.h 
consteUation on the celestial globe, winch is tho 
image or map of the sky. 

iNTow the grandest, brightest, and largest of all 
the constellations is named Orion. It is supposed 
to represent a giant, with a girdle and a sword, 
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and rather more like what is fancied than 
most of the constellations are. You are now going 
tojread the story of Orion, and how he came to be 
placed among the stars. You may notice, by the 
way, that the planets, tlio sun, and the mtwn are 
named after gods and goddesses ; the fi.'ced stars 
after mortals who were raised to the skies. 

There was once a man nameil Ilyrlinis, whoso 
wife died, and ho hiveil lior so much, and was sti 
overcome with grief that ho vowed never to marry 
again. But she loft him no children. And when, 
in course of time, ho grew old, ho sadly felt tho 
want of sons and daughters to make hi« old age 
less hard and lonely. 

One day it happened that Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Mercury (who was one of the gods, and Jupiter’s 
chief minister and tu(isseng«u-) were on a visit to 
earth. Tho niglit fell, and they grew tireti and 
hungry. So they wandered on to fintl rest (uul 
food ; and, as luck would have it, they ciinus to the 
cottage of Hyrieus, and asked for shelter, ilyrious 
thought they were only three poor benighted trav- 
ellers who had lost their , way. But he was very 
good and charitable, so he askoti them in and pve 
them the best, fare he had- — hnyul, roots, and wine-— 
he himself waiting upon them, and trying to nmko 
thein comfortable. He poured out a cup of wine, 
and offered it first to Neptune. But Neptune, in- 

s 
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stead of drinking it, rose from his seat am], gave 
the cup to Jupiter, like a subject to a king who 
should be .first served. You may not think tli^re 
was much to notice in this ; but Ilyrieus noticdtl 
it, and then, looking intently upon the stranger to 
whom Neptune had given the cuj>, hti was struck 
by a sudden religious awe that told him he wa.s in 
the presence of the king and father of gods and 
men. He straightway fell on Ins knees and siiid — 

“ I am poor and humble ; but 1 have in my stall 
one ox to plough my field. I will gladly offer him 
up as a sacrifice for joy that Jupiter has thought 
me worthy to give him bread and wine.” 

“ You are a good and pious man,” said Jupiter. 
“Ask of us any gift you plea.se, and it shall bo yomx” 

“ My wife is dead,” said Hyrieus, “ and I have, 
vowed never to marry again. But let mo have a 
child.” 

“ Take the ox,” said Jupiter, “ and saerifict! him." 

So Hyrieus, being full of faitli, Sficrilicod his o,x, 
and, at the bidding of Jupiter, buried the skin. 
And from that skin, and out of tim ground, there 
grew a diild, who was named Orion. 

Orion grew and grow till he became a giant, of 
wonderful strength and splendid beauty. He took 
the most loving care of Hyrieus, and was tJic btwt 
of sons to him. But when the old man died, 
Orion went out into the world to seek his foiiuno. 
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And first service lie found was tliat of Diana, 
the sister of Apollo, and queen and goddess of tho 
Mgon. 

• Diana, however, had a great deal to do besides 
looking after the moon. She was three goddess*!;-; 
in one — a goddess of the sky, a goddess of earth, 
and a goddess of Hades bo.sido.s. In heaven she 
was called Luna, wliosc duty is to light tlie world 
when Apollo is off duty. In Hades she was called 
Hecate, who, with her sceptre, rules the ghosts of 
dead souls. And on earth her name is Diana, tin* 
queen of forests and luouuLains, of wild animals 
and hunters. Bhe wears a crescent on her forehead 
and a quiver at her back ; her limbs are liare, and 
she holds a bow, with which she shoots as well as 
her brother Apollo, Just as he is oalletl Fhai- 
bus, so she is often called Phoebo. She goes hunt* 
ing all night among tlie hills and woods, attended 
hy the Nymphs and Oreads, of whom she is queen. 
There are not so many stories alnmt her as alwut 
the other gods and gi)dih!.s.H*)s, and yet slio is really 
the most interesting of them all, as you will see 
some day. 

This great strange goddess had sworn never to 
love or marry — hu<l sworn it by Btyx, I Mnppti.w, 
But Orion was so beautiful and so strong and so 
great % hunter that she went as near to loving him 
as qhe ever did to loving any one. She had lum 
always with her, and could never bear him to leave 
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her. But Orion never thought of hocoiniiig tlio 
husband of a goddess, and he foil in lovo with a 
mortal princess, the daughter of Ohiopion, King, of 
Chios, an island in the .flilgean Sea. ■> 

When, however, he asked the king for his daugh- 
ter, OEnopion was ten-ibly frightened at the idoii of 
having a giant for his son-in-law. But he dared 
not say “ Ko.” He answered him — 

“ My kingdom is overrun with terrible wild 
beasts. I will give my daughter to the man who 
kills them all.” He said thi.s, fooling sure that 
any man who tried to kill all the wild boasts in 
Chios would himself be killed. 

But Orion went out, and killed all the wild 
beasts in no time, with his clul) and his sword. 
Then OEnopion was still more afraid of him, and 
said — 

“ You have won my daughter. But, before you 
marry her, let us drink together, in honour of this 
joyful day.” 

Orion, thinking no harm, went with (Knopion 
to the sea-shore, where they sat down and drank 
together. But OEnopion (whose name means " The 
Wine-Drinker”) knew a groat deal more about what 
wine will do, and how to keep sober, than Orion. 
So before long Orion fell asleep with the strong 
Chian wine, which the king had invented; anti 
when Orion was sound asleep, (Euopion put„out 
both his eyes. 
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The giant awoke to find himself blind, and «liil 
not know what to do or which way to go. But at 
la^, in the midst of his despair, ho hoard, tho sound 
of a blacksmith’s forge. Qiiidod by the clang, he 
reached the place, and prayed the blacksmith to 
climb up on his shoulders, and so lend him his 
eyes to guide him. 

The blacksmith consented, and snatetl himsidf on 
the giant’s shoulder, 'rium Sfiul Orion — 

“ Guide me to the place where I can scio the first 
sunbeam that rises at daybreak in the east over the 
sea” 

Orion strode out, and the blacksmith guided 
him, and at last they came to the place where the 
earliest sunbeam' first strikes upon human eyes. It 
struck upon Orion’s, and it gave him back his sight 
again. Then, thanking the blacksmith, he plunged 
into the sea to swim back to Diana. 

Now Apollo had long noticed his sister’s affec- 
tion for Orion, and was very much afraid for fear 
she, should break her vow against love and marriage. 
To break an oath would lie a horrible thing for a 
goddess to do. While Orion was away, making 
love and killing wild beasts in Chios, there was no 
fear ; but now he was coming back, there was no 
knowing'what might happen. So he thought of a 
tric|: to get rid of Orion, and ho said — 

"My sister, some people say that you can 
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shoot as well as I can. Now, of courao, that i.s 
absurd.” 

“Why absurd?” asked Diana. “I can shyot 
quite as well as you.” < 

“We will soon see that,” said Apollo. “ Do you 
see that little dark speck out tla^ns, in the sea ? I 
wager that you won’t hit it, an<l that I <!an.” 

“We wUl see,” Siiid .Diana. So she drew her 
bow and shot her arrow at the little dark .s|K!ck, tlm(. 
seemed dancing on the waves inik^s luul inih-s away. 
To hit it seemed inipo-ssible. l>ut Diana’s . arrow 
went true. The speck was hit~dt .sank, and rose 
no more. 

It was the head of Orion, who was swimming 
back to Diana. She had been triisked into killing 
him with an arrow from her own bow. All she 
could do was to place him among the stars. 

So her vow was kept ; and from that time slu; 
never allowed herself to be seen by a man. Women 
may see her ; but if men see her, they go mad or 
die. There is a terrible story of a luuitor named 
Action, who once happened to catch a glimpse of 
her as she was bathing in a pool. She instantly 
turned him into a stag, so that his own dogs fell 
upon him and killed him. And another time, when 
she saw a shepherd named Endymion tm Mfnmt 
Latmos, and could not help wishing to kiss him for 
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his beauty, she covered herself with clouds as sho 
stooped, and throw him into a deep sleep, so that 
he might not see her face, or know that ho had 
lje*en kissed by the moon. Only from that hour ho 
became a poet and a prophet, full of strange fan- 
cies ; and it is said that every man becmnea a mad- 
man or a poet who goes to sh^ep in this moonlight 
on the top of a hill. Diana <:anu!.s and kisses him 
in his droani.s. 




NK (lay .Tij|)it(fr had a vtfiy had licad- 
ach(‘. He. had tu‘V(‘r had ojw lic- 
fon;, so Im did not know what 
it was or what to do. Oiu^ god 
racomirunidiid oua thing and anoUicr 
proposed another, and dupikir tried thorn all ; hnt 
the more things Im tried the, worwr the, hoadarho 
grew. At last he said — 

“I can’t stand this any linm Vulcan, hring 
your great sledge-hammer and sjdit ojxm my skul!. 
Kill or cure.” 

Vulcan brought his sledge-hammer and split ojwn 
Jupiter’s skull with a single hlow. And out thent 
came a fine, full-grown goddess, elnd in coinpleto 
armour from head to foot, armed with a sj^jar 
and shield, and with beautiful large Idm* (yes. 
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She was Minerva (or, in (Invk, Athi-nc), the 
Wisdom that comes from Jnjiiter's hrain, and makes 
it %che sometimes. 

• Minerva was wonderfully good as well as won- 
derfully wise : not that there is inuoh iliflerenee 
between goodness and wisdom. Slu^ is the only 
goddess, or god either, who mwer di'l a foolish, an 
unkind, or a wrong thing. I>y the way, (Iiongh, .she 
once took it into her lu^ad tliaf she could play the 
lliito, and the gods langlied at her; but when she 
looked into a brook and saw what ugly fat'es 
.she made when sin; jdayed, she, knew at once whni 
made the gods laugh, laugluid at her.s«'lf, threw the 
flutt! away, and nt>ve,r ]daye<l it again ; so she was 
even .wise enough not to he vain, or to think she 
could do well what sin*. di<l hndly. 

The only bad thing alxmt good people, is that 
there are so few good stories to tell of them. »She 
was Jupite.r’s favcairiU? daugliter, ami no wemder; 
and she was the only one. of nil the god.s find 
goddesses whom lie allowed to nse. his tlinnder. She 
was the only one he (smild trust, I snppo,se. She 
was rather too fond of lighting, fon.sidering that she 
was a lady, hut she was ns goml at her needh* ns 
her sword. She was so good at .s|anning, that a 
woman named Aracline, who was the Iwst spinner 
and s^mstress in the world, hanged herself in 
despair hecanse she could not spin a weh so neatly 
and finely as Minerva. The gtaldess twrmsl her 
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into a spider, who is still the finest spinner in 
the world, next to Minerva alone. 

Once the people of Attica wanted a name^for 
their capital, which they had just been building. 
They asked the gods, and the gods in council de- 
creed that the new city should bo named by the god 
who should give the most useful new present to 
mankind. Neptune struck the earth with his tri- 
dent, and out sprang the horse, and nobody thought 
that his gift could be beaten. But Minerva planted 
the olive, which is the plant of peace. So the gods 
gave the honour of naming the new city to Minerva, 
because the emblem of peace is better than the 
horse, who is the emblem of war. The name she 
gave was from her own — Athenm ; and the city is 
called Athens to this day. The Athenians always 
paid their chief worship to their goddess-godmother. 

Minerva was very handsome, but rather manly- 
looking for a goddess, and grave ; her most fcmous 
feature was her blue eyes. “ The Blue-eyed Maid ” 
is one of her most usual titles in poetry. She 
wore a large helmet with waving plumes ; in one 
hand she held a spear ; on her left arm she car- 
ried the shield on which was the head (d the 
Gorgon Medusa, with living snakes darting feom it. 
But sometimes she carried a distaff instead of a 
spear. The olive was of course sacred to lier, and 
her favourite bird is the owl, who is always called 
the Bird of Wisdom. 
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PART I.— THE GOD OF FIRE. 

()U may remember reading, at the end 
of the story of “ The Gods and the 
Giants,” that the quarrels of Jtipiter 
and Juno never ceased to disturb 
the peace of the sky where the gods 
dwell. Juno’s temper was terrible, and so was her 
jealousy, and her pride was beyond all bounds. On 
the other hand, her character was without reproach, 
while Jupiter was the worst husband in the whole 
of heaven. To such a pitch did their quarrA at 
last reach, that Juno went away to earth, vowing 
never to see Jupiter again, 

HuiqKwe., howev(‘x, that Ju|ater loved Juno in 
the depth of his heart, or els® he was afraid of the 
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scandal that would follow upon a .separation hetwoen 
the King and Queen of Heaven. At any rate he 
consulted his friends as to how the quarrel cpuld 
he made up, and was advised hy one of them, Ki«g 
Oithseron of Platsea, to have it announced tliat ho 
was about to make some otlier goddess his queen. 
On hearing the news, back flew fTuno in a rage to 
the sky to stop the marriage, and finding that there 
was no marriage to stop, consented to remain, and 
to forgive her husband oneo more. 

But to quarrel once always makes it easier and 
easier to quarrel again, and liarder and harder i,o 
keep love or friendship alive. And before long 
came another quarrel — the worst of all. fluno 
scolded furiously, and Jupiter at hist said-— - 

“Enough. You shall destroy the peace of 
heaven no longer. Out you shall go.” 

“ All the better,” said Juno. “ I will go back 
to earth as I did before. And 1 am not going to 
be tricked by your false stories a second time.” 

“ No,” said Jupiter ; “ the happiness of the earth 
is as dear to me as the happiness of the sky. You 
shall neither go to earth nor stay in heaven.” 

Taking a long golden chain, ho fastened it round 
her, under her shoulders. Then he sent for one of 
the Cyclopes’ anvils, and fastened it to her feet. 
Securing the other end of the chain to the key- 
stone of the rainbow, he let her down, so that ^iino 
hung suspended in mid-air, neither upon the earth 
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nor in*the sky, while the anvil at her feet prevented 
her from swinjfing and from climbing up again by 
the«chain. 

• It was a terrible position for Juno, Her anger 
was still at full heat, and such a degradation, in 
full sight of gods and men, was a heavy wound to 
her pride, not to speak of the bodily pain which 
she had helplessly to bear. Ilut she scorned to 
beg for pardon. So there she hung, plotting re- 
venge, until night came — till Apollo was asleep 
under the sea, and Hiana was away liunting, and 
Jupiter, making the most of Ins long-lost quiet, was 
dozing upon his throne. Then Juno, who certainly 
could not sleep with an anvil dragging at her legs 
and a cliain at her shoulders, hoard a whisper from 
above, “ Husli ! Don’t start — don’t scream ; keep 
quite still, and I’ll soon draw your majesty up 
ag^in." 

Not that Juno had thought of starting or scream- 
ing — .sh(i was much too dignified. . Besides, the 
whisjH^r, tlumgh rather rough and hoarse, was very 
pleasant to hear just then. For she recognised the 
voice of Vulcan, lier own .son, and she knew that 
he was going to hel{> her. 

So .she kept (juitt! <puet iis she wm bidden, and 
presently she felt herself, anvil and all, being drawn 
very slpwly upwavils, j\i8t as you imiy have seen a 
hea^^ sack drawn up by a macUine to a warehouse 
window. It must Imve been rather j)ainful being 

« 
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drugged up while the anvil dragged hesr dovvii ; l)ut 
she found licrself on firm sky at last, and sighed 
with relief when Vulcan, whipping out his k*ife, 
cut the cor’d at her feet, and let the anvil go tluftr- 
dering down upon the earth below. 

You can fancy what a edatter it made. I’eophi 
started out of their sleep — not tliat that mattered. 
But it did matter that Jupiter starUid out (tf Ins. 
He sprang from his throne, and saw at once what 
had happened. The ne.\t moment, with a tremen- 
dous kick, he sent Vulcan flying after the anvil. 

Vulcan fell and fell, spinning through sjiace, till 
ho lost his senses, and then — 

The anvil had fallen upon the island of lAjmnos, 
and the islanders, rushing out of their houses to see 
what the crash and clatter could be about, wore 
amazed to see what looked like a confused bundle 
of legs and arais tumbling and whirling through 
the air. As it came nearer, it seemed to be a 
human figure. So the people made a sort of net- 
work of their anns, to catch it and prevent its being 
dashed to pieces. 

And lucky it was for Vulcan that they did. For 
when he came to himself he found himself with 
nothing worse the matter than one leg badly 
broken. , 

God though he was, ho always remained Jame, 
and he was naturally somewhat defomed. But 
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Heithon lameness nor deformity prevented his hav- 
ing amazing strength ; and he was as clever as he 
wa» strong- Tiio people of Lemnos treated h i m 
kitidly, and he in return taught them to work in 
metals. They built him a palace, and he set up 
forges and furnaces, and made all sorts of useful and 
curious things. He used to work at the forges himself, 
blowing the fires and witslding the htimmer. Among 
tlie curious things ho made were two mechanical 
statues, which seemed alive, walked about with him, 
and even heljied him in his work. And at last 
there came into his head a plan for getting called 
back into heaven. So he shut himself up in his 
smithy with his two mechanical workmen, and let 
nobody know what he was doing there. Those 
mechanical workmen were among the most useful 
things he made, for he could trust them to help 
him in his most secret work without understanding 
it or being able to tell how it was done. 

One day the gods up in heaven were excited by 
tiie arrival of a splendid golden throne — a present 
from the earth for Jupiter. How it came there 
nobody know. Hut there it was, and all agreed 
tliat nothing so magnificent in its way had ever 
been seen before even in the skies. Jupiter was 
about tp try liow it felt to sit upon, when Juno, 
jwloiis even of that, went (.quickly before him and 
seated herselL 
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“ All ! that is a comfortable throne ! ” slie e.K- 
claitned. “ There is nothing like gold to sit upon, 
after all.” • 

Jupiter was annoyed with Juno’s behaviour, •as 
indeed he was with most things she did. As, how- 
ever, he did not like to make another scene before 
all the gods and goddesses, he waited patiently for 
her to get up again. But she did not move. 

At last — " I think that is mi/ throne,” he hinted, 
in a tone which seemed gentle, but which .luno 
understood exceedingly well. Still slio ilid not 
move. 

“ Thrones are not meant to go to sleep upon,” 
he said in a yet more meaning way. 

And still she did not move. 

“ Get up ! ” he thundered at last, his patience 
gone. 

“ I can’t ! ” was all she could say, as she nuido a 
vain effort»to rise. “ The throne is holding mo with 
its arms ! ” 

And so it proved. Juno was held so tightly 
by the throne that she could scarcely struggle. 
It was very strange. And presently it becaiuo 
stranger still. Neither the authority of Jupiter, 
nor all the strength and skill of all Olympus 
together, could loosen the clutch of the magic 
throne. 

“ Ah ! ” said Mercury — ^who, you may remc^ubor, 
was Jupiter’s chief messenger, and the quickest and 
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cleverest of all the gods — “if only Vulcan wore 
here ! He understands these things.” 

“And why is he not here?” asked Jupiter, 
s^rnly. 

But nobody dared answer, though everybody 
knew. However, Mercury took the hint, vanished 
for an instant or two, and, while the gods were 
vainly tugging at the arms of the throne, reap- 
peared, followed by a limping figure all black and 
hot from the forge — in short, by Vulcan. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Vulcan, as inno- 
cently as if he had nothing to do with it at all. 

“ Ah ! I see. A clover invention ; but By the 

way, I can’t afford another broken leg : so if I help 
my mother this time ” 

Seeing from the face of Jupiter that he had noth- 
ing to fear, he pressed the tip of his gi’imy finger 
upon a secret spring — the arms instantly opened, 
and Juno was free. What they did with* the throne 
I cannot tell you; but you may be certain that no- 
body ever sat on it again. 

After that, Vulcan remained among the gods as 
the god of Eire, and was the chief blacksmith of 
nature. He opened vast forges in the middle of 
the earth, where he made weapons and armour for 
gods and heroes, and thunderbolts for Jupiter. The 
Cyclopes, the giants with one eye in the middle 
of their foreheads, were his workmen. The chim- 
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nevs of lus furnaces are called volcanoes, o w iic i 
the chief is Mount ^tna in the island of Sicily ; 
and one can tell when some great work is goingi on 
by the smoke and flame that hursts out of tho#e. 
Volcano, you wiU no doubt notice, is very nearly 
the same word as Vulcan. 

And so things went on quietly till one day a very 
wonderful thing happened. Nobody has ever been 
able to account for' it or understand it ; so I must 
just tell you the story as it stands. One lovely 
spring morning, when there was scarcely the softest 
breeze to stir the sea, shining like a mirror m the 
sun, a light amber-coloured froth that floated upon 
the ripples was seen, by watchers upon the shore of 
the island of Cyprus, to gather into a delicate rosy 
cloud that presently began to tremble as if it were 
trying to be alive. It still rested lightly upon the 
water— so iightly that the breeze, soft and gentle as 
it was. might have blown it away ; but its delicate 
trembling carried it upwards till at last it seemed 
to breathe, then to take shape, and at last blossomed 
into the most beautiful woman — if woman it was 

that had ever been seen in the world, or even in 

heaven. With wonderful grace she glided to the 
shore; and poets have told- how the zephyra, or soft 
west winds, guided her as she came, and ^he four 
seasons received her on the shore. The |>eojjle of 
Cyprus could only wonder and worship ; and this 
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was birth of the great goddess Venus, the Queen 
of Love, whom the Greeks called Aphrodite, winch 
me^ns born of the Foam of the Sea. 

• And this wonderful goddess of Love and Beauty 
Jupiter chose to give in marriage to Vulcan, the 
deformed and limping god of Fire. 


PART II.— LOVE AND THE SOUL; oii, THE 
STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


T he fact was, that Jupiter himself had fallen in 
love with the beautiful now goddesH. But 
she would have nothing to say to him ; and so, 
just out of anger and revenge, ho oi’derod her 
to marry Vulcan, because he was ugly, df.fonned, 
and always black with working at his forges. 

Altogether it was an unlucky day when Venus 
came into the sky. Her beauty turned the heads 
of the gods, and filled the goddesses with envy 
and jealousy. But all that mattered nothing to 
her, for she had a magic zone, or girdle, called 
“ Cestus ” in Latin : and whenever she put it 
on she became so irresistibly charming that every- 
body forgave her everything. Not only the gods, 
but men also, became her lovers, her own f^avourito 
among them all being Mars, the god of ’VSfar — 
a cruel and savage god, very unlike the rest, 
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delighting in battle and slaughter. Then, on 
earth, she tried her best to make a very handsome 
youflig prince named Adonis fall in love with 
h#r. But he — strange to say — canid nothing 
for her. The only thing he cared for in the 
world was hunting: he scorned everything else, 
Venus included. Still, in spite of his scorn for 
her, she mourned for him miserably when ho 
was killed by a wild boar. She changed him 
into the flower called Anemone, so that she might 
still find him upon earth: though some people 
say her grief was such that Death took pity on 
her, and allowed him to come to life again for 
six months at a time every year. This might 
mean that Adonis is only another name for the 
beauty of the earth, which comes to life for the 
six months of spring and summer, and dies for 
the six months of autumn and winter. For most 
of these stories have some sort of nKiuning. 

! Venus had a child, named Cupi<l, which moans 

love. You must often have seen pictures and 
j statues of him — a very beautiful boy, with wings, 

I carrying a bow and arrows. They were magic 

f arrows. For if any man was pricked by one of 

their points, he fell in love with the first woman 
i he saw; or a woman, in like manner, with the first 

man. And as Cupid was exceedingly mi.sfihi(‘vous, 
and fond of aiming his arrows at people for his own 
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amusement, the wrong women wore always falling 
in love with the wrong men, and the wrong men 
with the wrong women : and so a gi’oat deal^ of 
fresh trouble came into the world, as if tlKS-e 
had not been enough before, without the mis- 
chievous tricks of Oupid. Sometimes he wont aboutr 
blindfolded, shooting his arrows about at random : 
and then, of course, the confusion was worse than 
ever. It has been said that the bandage over 
his eyes means that love is blind to faults. Ihit 
he does not always wear the bandage; and when 
he does, I believe it is only when ho docs not choose 
to see. 

Now in a certain city there lived a king and 
queen, who had three beautiful daughters, d’he 
name of the youngest was Psyche, and aim was 
the most beautiful of all. So beautiful and so 
charming was she that the people worshipped her 
as a goddess, instead of Venus. This made Yonus 
very angry indeed, that a mortal girl should receive 
the honour and worship due to the goddess of 
Beauty. So, in her jealous wrath, slie said to 
Cupid-— 

“ Do you see that girl yonder ? I order you, as 
your mother, to make her fall in love with the very 
meanest of mankind — one so degraded that he 
cannot find his equal in wretchedness througlumt 
the whole wide world.” . 

Psyche’s elder sisters were both married to 
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kings but she herself was so marvellously beauti- 
ful that no mere mortal dared to ask for her in 
marriage. This distressed the king, her father, 
greatly, for -it was thought dishonourable- for a 
princess not to marry. So lie consulted the oracle 
of Apollo- — an “ oracle ” being a place where a 
god’s voice answered questions. And the voice 
answered him thus : — 

“ On a clifT the maiden place : 

Deck her as you deck the <iead : 

None that is of mortal race # 

Shall so fair a maiden weth 
But a being dread and dire, 

Feared by earth, by heaven abhorml, 
Breathing venom, sword, and fire-— 

He shall be the la^ly^s lord*” 

This answer made the king more unhai)py than 
ever at the thought of having to give his favourite 
daughter to bo devoured by some terrible monster. 
However, the oracle bad to be obeyed, and the 
whole city gave itself up to mourning for many 
days. Then at last a funeral procession set out 
; to conduct the poor princess to her doom. Her 

I father and mother '(vero distracted with grief, and 

I • Psyche alone showed cheerfulness and oourngo, 
doing all she could to comfort them, and to make 
them resigned to the will of heaven. 

Wljen the procession reached the highest peak 
of £t neighhouring mountain, it returned to the city, 

f and Psyche was left there all alone. Then her 
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courage left her, and she threw herself up^ji tln^ 
rock all trembling and weeping. Ikit suddenly, in 
the midst of her distress, she was gently lifted Mip 
by the wind, and as gently let down upon the soft 
turf of a secret valley in the very heart of the hill. 

It was a very delightful place, and I’syche fe.ll 
pleasantly asleep. When she woke she saw a 
grove, with a fountain of water as clear as crystal, 
and near the fountain was a splendid i)alace, built 
of gold, cedar, and ivory, and paved with precious 
stones. Psyche approached it timidly, and pr(\s(!iilly 
found courage to enter. The beauty of the cham- 
bers lured her on and on, until at last she was 
fairly bewildered with admiration. All the wealth 
and beauty of the world seemed collected in this 
wonderful palace, and all without a look or a chain 
to guard them. 

Suddenly, in the midst of her wonder, she luMird 
a musical voice, saying — 

“ Lady, wonder not nor fear ; 

All is thine thou lindest here. 

On yon couch let Blnmher hless thee. 

Hands unseen shall bathe and dreas thee, 

Bring thee meat and pour thee wine— 

Thine are we, and all is thine.” 

She looked round, but saw nobody. Howusver, she 
saw the couch, and, being very tired with wander- 
ing about the palace and seeing so many wonders, 
lay down upon it and soon fell asleep. When 
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quite lasted, she rose and took a bath, l»eing waitwl 
upon by invisible hands. Then she saw dishes of 
all .sorts of dainties, and cups of wine, carried ap- 
parently without hands to a table, at which, being 
by this time exceedingly hungry, slie sat down and 
made a delicious meal, attended by voices for ser- 
vants. When she had finislied eating, another voice 
.sang to an invisible bar}), and this perforniam* 
was followed by a full chorus of such music as is 
only heard in heaven. And so at last the darkneua 
of night came on. 

Then she heard a voice, difTercnt from nil the 
rest, whisper close in her oar — 

" I am your husband, Psyche, of whom tlin cmude 
foretold. This my palace, with all its tlelight, is 
yours, and I shall make you very happy. Rut you 
must obey mo in two tilings. You must never see 
your father or your motlier or your sisters agJiiri, 
and you must never seek to stfo mo at all If yon 
promise this, I swear to you that no harm shall 
befall your kindred, and that you shall be happy 
for ever.” 

The whisper was strangely sweet ami gentle for 
a terrible monster’s. Indeed, it was m» loving and 
so tender that she foigot oven to tremble. It went 
to her heart, and she could ojdy whisper l>aek»~- 

“ I ppmise you." 

Thenceforth Psyche lived in the {mlimo, every 
day bringing her fresh surprist :! and pleaaum, tlm 
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voices keeping her coinpany, and didighting h»r with 
their marvellous music. And a.s soon as it became 
too dark for lior to se<i him, the lord of the palace, 
her husband, came to her and stayed with her till 
nearly daybreak, until at last she forgot e.verythiiig 
except how good he was to her, and how much .she 
had learned to love him. It did not even troubh^ 
her that she had never seen him, for she thought 
of nothing but pleasing him and obeying Ida com- 
mands. 

But one day Psyche’s sisters, having hcar<l of her 
fate, and having come all the way from their hu.s- 
bands’ kingdoms to learn all about it, climbed to- 
gether to the top of the mountain-peak to see if 
they could find any traces of her. Finding none, 
they wept and beat tlieir breasts till the rocks 
resounded with their cries. Nay, their lamentations 
reached the palace itself; and Psyche, who loved 
her sisters, ran, forgetful of her promise, to the fonit 
of the mountain, whence she saw thorn above mourn- 
ing for her in an agony of woe. 

The sight of their grief was too much for Psyche : 
it seemed so cruel that her sisters should mourn for 
her as dead while all the while she was alive and 
happy. Surely the husband who loved her so much 
did not mean the promise to prevent her from put- 
ting their hearts at ease. So she gave a command, 
and forthwith the invisible hands lifted her sisttirs, 
and carried them down safely into the secret valley. 


Imagine their aurpriw ! «««| 
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“ To think of my being married to a bald, wisorly f 

old man,” said the eldest sister on their way home, i 

“ while that minx has a handsome young husband ■ 

who squanders untold wealth upon her ! And how 1 

proud she has grown ! Why, she spoke to us as if | 

we were her slaves.” ? 

" And to think,” said the second sister, " of my | 

being married to a gouty cripple ! You may take j 

things patiently, sister, and put up with her airs : | 

but not I. I propose that wo hit on some plan to | 

take down her pride.” | 

So they hid the presents tliat rsyohe had given ) 

them, redoubled their cries and groans, tohl their 
father and mother that Psycho had certainly laitm 
devoured, and returned to their own kingdoms foi- 
a while. But only for a while. Having arranged | 

a plan, they returned to the top of the mountain : 
and in such a hurry were they to revisit rsycho that | 

they leapt into the valley and would have conu! * 

down with broken necks liad not a passing breeze, 
who recognised them as Psyche’s sisters, caught. i 

them and made their fall easy. Psycho could not 
help being glad to see them again, for she loved 
them very dearly, and, in spite of her happiimss, ; 

hungered for news from home. ■ 

After she had entertained them as before — 

“ By the way,” asked the eldest sister, “ tl,{e loitl, 
your husband — what manner of man is ho ? ^ou 
told us ; but T have forgotten.” 
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And so had poor Psyche forgotten what she had 
told them. So she said, this time — 

“ He is a middle-aged man, with a big beard, and 
a#few grey hairs sprinkled here and there. He is 
a merchant, and travels into distant countries, or 
no doubt he would have been here to give you 
welcome.” 

“ Oh, you poor innocent ! ” said the sister. “ As 
if he could be young and middle-aged, bearded and 
beardless, a merchant and a hunter I It s plain 
you’ve never seen that husband of yours, and no 
wonder he wouldn’t let you. For w have — we, 
who spend our lives in watching over your inter- 
ests,” she went on, sciueczing out a hypocritical tear. 
“ Your husband is an enormous dragon, with many 
folds and coils, a neck swollen with imison, and huge 
gaping jaws. Think of the oracle, you poor, dear, 
deluded girl. He is only feeding you up with 
delicacies in order to eat you. Well — if you like 
the prospect, we have done our duty. And when 
you are eaten up, you won’t bo able to say we didn’t 
tell you so.” 

Psyche was aghast with dismay. She trusted 
her sisters: there was the oracle: and it was 
certainly mysterious that her husband had never 
allowed her to look upon him. 

“ Oh^I what sMll I do ? ” she cried. 

“Po? Why, there’s only one thing to do. Wo 
have thought it all out for you. Here is a lamp. 
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Light it, and hide it under a picco of hlJ^estry. 
When the monster sleeps, uncover the lamp, and 
throw the light full upon him. Then take this 
knife, which has been well sharpened, and sever Uis 
head from his body. Tims the world will be freed 


from a curse, and you will be saved.” 

Thereupon they left her. And how shall rsycho’s 
feelings be described ? Was it possible she was the 
wife of a horrible dragon ? Promise or no promise, 
that she' must know. So she hid the lighted lamp, 
as directed The night came, and her lumband 
with it. When he had fallen into a deep sleep, 
Psyche, with naked feet, crept uoise.lessly ac.roas the 
floor, drew off the tapestry, and flooded the room 
with light, and she saw — 

A dragon? No — Oupid himself, asleisp in all 
his beauty, with folded wings, and his bow and 
arrows by his side. 

She hung over hiin in love and wonder. Alas ! 
a drop of oil from the lamp fell upon him, and 
scalded his shoulder. He woke, cast a look of re- 
proach and sorrow upon poor faithless Psycho, seiml 
his bow and arrows, spread his wings, and flew. 
She, overwhelmed with penitence for her disobedi- 
ence and distrust, and desperate at the thought 
of losing him, clung with both hands to one of his 
feet, and was thus carried through the window and 
far away through the night till her strength fi},ibd 
her and she fell fainting to the ground. 
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at her service. Mercury received from her^a little 
book in which was written the name and descrip- 
tion of Psyche, and with this ho went about the 
world, proclaiming that whoever should seize, a 
certain princess of that name, an escaped handmaid 
of Venus, should receive seven kisses from the 
goddess herself for a reward. 

Knowing nothing of all this. Psyche wanderetl 
on and on till she saw a temple on the top of 
a mountain. She thought it might bo the dwelling 
of Cupid, so she climbed up to it and hnind it 
littered with sheaves of corn, bound and unbound, 
scythes, sickles, and such things, all lying about in 
confusion. Shocked at finding a temple ijn such a 
state, she set to work to put everything in order. 
She was in the middle of her work, when a beauti- 
ful lady appeared before her, crowned with a wreath 
of wheat ears, whom she knew to be Ceres, the 
goddess of harvest. 

" Who are you ? ” said the goddess graciously, 
“ who work so hard to put the floor of my house in 
order ? ” 

“ Psyche,” said she ; “ and I implore you, great 
goddess, to grant mo shelter for a few days. I will 
serve you faithfully and well” 

But when the goddess heard the name of Psyche, 
her face changed. “ Willingly would I shelter you,” 
said she. “ But I dare not shelter one whoyi tins 
wrath of Venus is following through earth and 
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air. Begone ! and be thankful that I do not keep 
you as a prisoner. Not even I dare offend Venus. 
My poor girl ! I am sorry for you. But begone I ” 

, JCurned away by the kindest of all the goddesses, 
Psyche wandered on and on till she came to another 
temple in a gloomy valley, which proved to be the 
temple of Juno, to whom Psyche, falling on her 
knees before the altar, prayed for succour. But 
Juno, appearing to her, said — 

“ Willingly would I help you ; but though I am 
the Queen of Heaven, I must obey the law. Venus 
claims you as her handmaid, and nobody may give 
protection to a fugitive slave. Bo thankful that I 
do not deliver you to your mistress. I pity you ; 
but begone ! ” 

So not even the greatest of all the goddesses 
could help her against the vengc-auce of Venus. 
Again she wandered on and on, helpless and de- 
spairing, till one of the servants of Venus met her 
and knew her. Seizing I’syche by the hair, she 
dragged her into the presence of the terribly beauti- 
♦ ful goddess, who broke into a laugh of cruel triumph 
when she found her rival in her power. Venus 
delivered her over to the torturers, Anguish and 
Sorrow. They, having scourged and tormented her, 
brought her again before Venus, who flew at her 
like a fuxy, as if she would tear her limb from limb. 

“ l&Du ugly slave ! ” said Venus, as soon as she 
recovered breath ; “ you want a lover, do yc|u I 
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Well, perhaps you may get one if you kiww how 
to drudge ; you certainly won’t any other way. I’ll 
give you a trial/’ 

So she took wheat, barley, millet, poppy seed, 
vetches, lentils, and beans, mixed them up together, 
and said — 

“ Sort out every seed into its proper heap before 
evening. If you can do that, you shall not bo 
scourged again.” 

Psyche sat down before her task in sileJit <le.- 
spair, crushed in heart, and aching in every limb. 
She could only pray that death would come to her 
before nightfall ; for she could not bear the thought 
of those cruel scourges. And so she sat motionh!H.H 
until a little white ant, taking more, pity on htjr 
than Ceres or Juno, called together his whohi tribe, 
who sorted out the heap, grain by grain, into pro])er 
parcels, in no time, and then ran away. 

Judge of the surprise of Venus when she found 
the work done. “Somebody has helped you!” 
said she. But she could not order her to be 
scourged, the work being done ; so she throw her 
a piece of coarse bread for supper, and hud her shut 
up in a wretched shed till day. 

In the morning Venus came to her again. “ I>o 
you see yonder sheep, with golden fleeces, wander- 
ing without a shepherd ? Go and bring mo u 
piece of their wool, that you may escape auothor 
Scourging.” 
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1‘syciie set out, not to get the wool, but to drown 
herself in the river that ran along the meadow where 
the sheep were feeding. She was about to leap into 
th» water, when one of the reeds spoke to her, and 
said, murmuring — 

“Pollute not these pure waters by thy death, 
nor yet venture to approach yonder sheep during 
the heat of the sun ; for they are fierce and savage, 
and they will slay thee with their horns. But 
when they are resting towards evening, creep into 
the meadow, and collect the wool that has clung 
to the bushes.” 

Thus Psyche brought to Venus a whole lapful of 
golden wool. “ Somebody has helped you ! ” again 
said the goddess, angrily. But she had to keep her 
word. 

Still she could not bring herself to believe that 
Psyche could have performed those tasks unaided. 
She strongly suspected Cupid, though she kept him 
closely shut up in liis chamber, making believe that 
his scalded shoulder still wanted careful nursing, for 
fear lest he might come across I'syche. She was 
quite sure ho had never left his chamber for a 
moment. Nevertheless she resolved to send I’syohe 
next time where not Love himself could follow or 
help her. 

" Do you see yonder mountain-peak ? ” she said 
to her next morning. “ From that peak falls 
a black fountain, as cold as ice. Take this urn, 
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fill it with tho cold black water, and bri»y it to 
me.” 

Psyche started off at once for the mountain-peak, 
meaning to throw herself from it, and so bring her 
miseries to an end. But it was not so easy to roach 
the top as she had hoped. Tho black fountain fell 
headlong from the middle of a terrible rock into a 
still more dark and terrible ravine, from which fierce 
and horrible dragons stretched np their long necks 
to guard tho waters ; and the roar of tho water as 
it fell was this — “ Begone, or perish ! " 

In the midst of her terror, an eagle c-ame flying 
overhead, and called out to her — 

" Do not touch the water : this is tho sjiring of 
the Styx, that sacred and dreadful river by whom 
the gods swear. Give me your urn.” 

So, swooping down, ho took the urn in his talons, 
and flew with it through tho gaping jaws of the 
dragons so swiftly that they had not time to close 
upon him, or to pierce him with their fiery tongiujs. 
Thus he reached the water, filled the urn, and How 
back with it to Psyche, who brought it to Venus 
just as she had been bidden. 

Venus was more enraged than ever; but this 
time she hid her anger with a smila “ I see then) 
is nothing too hard for you,” she said — " nothing. 
So do me one little service boforo we makp friends. 
Nobody else could do it ; but then one who is^clover 
enough to steal the waters of the Styx can do every- 
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thing. "You see I have grown pale and thin with 
anxiety about my poor boy. Go as quickly as you 
can to the palace of King Pluto, and ask to see the 
Lsidy Proserpine. When you see her, say to her, 
‘ Madam, Venus requests you to lend her a little 
of your beauty till to-morrow morning.’ Here is 
a casket to bring it in ; and be quick with your 
errand.” 

Then indeed did Psyclie give herself up for lost. 
For she knew what you have road in the story of 
the Gods and the Giants — that Pluto was the King 
of Hades, that undergi'oun<l world of gho.sts and 
spirits where men and women go when tlioy die. 
And of this world of Hades the I..ady Proserpine 
was queen. 

Thinking that the shortest way to the world 
below was the best, she went to the top of a high 
tower, meaning to hurl herself out of life luiadlong. 
But the tower said : — 

“Pause! for know that from the world where 
you are going none ever return. There is only one 
path by which you can reach Pluto’s palace and 
come back again ; and that path I will tell you. 
Listen carefully to all I say. Near to the city of 
lAcedsemon is a hill called TsenSrvts. In the hill is 
hidden a cavern, which you must find ; and from 
this cayem a path, which no mortal has yet 
trodden, runs straight into the hill. Take the 
path, but provide yourself first with these things : 
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two pieces of barley-1 n-ead sopjwd in hoin^'-— one 
in each hand — and two pi('.ces of money in ymn- 
month. If anybody acco.sts you on the way, pass 
him by in silence, (live notbinf? to anybudy w»th 
your hand. Show no pity- Help nobody. lasle 
notlnng but dry bread, and open not the box you 
carry; for Venus know.s you to Im; pitiful atul help- 
ful, and a little inq,ui.sitiv(! as wtdl, and will set. 
traps for you to fall into. Tlnu-efowy bo wise., and 
trust to nothing you se.e iu the world of drcaJiis 
and shadows. If you follow niy direi’tions, yon 
may go and return in safety ; if you fail in t he 
least of them, you are a lost, soul” 

Psycho sot off at once, to the, city of LatHshemoit, 
and, with a honey-sop in each hanil and two silver 
coins in her month, sought for the eavem in the 
hill She found it at last, and .started ahutg the 
path, blacker than night, whicli wound jbtwnwarils 
into tlie heart of the earth. After she ha«i travelled 
many hours, the path became illuminatetl with a pale 
twilight, by which she could just, manage to see 
— a strange sort of half-light, such as one never 
sees above ground. It 8oeme,d to llsyehe us if tin* 
path would never end. At last .slut .saw figures 
approaching her in the distance ; and tiiese, as tlmy 
approached, proved to lie a lame man driving a 
lame ass laden with wood, which was sUjijung from 
its cords. • 

“ Lady,” said the lame man, “ you see I am weak 
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and helpless ; help mo to tie Tip my wfxid again so 
that it may not fall.” 

Psycho wa.s just about to lay down her honcy- 
s(^ps and help him, when she rememhorod the 
tower’s warning, and passed him by without a 
word. 

On she went until she came to the bank of a 
broad river with water as hlae.k as ink ; and just 
where the path ran down to the water was a ferry- 
boat, in which sat a v<>,ry old mati naked to the 
waist, and holding an oar. Psycho stepped into 
the boat, aTid the old man, in dead silence, pu.shod 
off, and began to I'ow heavily across the black and 
sluggish stream. When the hosit reached the mid- 
dle, she looked down, and saw a skinny hand raise 
itself slowly out of the water. Then she piircHUVed 
that the hand belonged to a corpsc-liko form floating 
lialf under the black oozcj, which, in a hollow voice, 
thus besought her — 

“Lady, for pity’s sake take nu* into your boat, 
that I may roach the other side. Klse miust I float 
here between life and d(!ath for ever.” 

Psycho ■was about to hid the ferrymau take the 
poor half-dead croatTiro into the l)Oiit, when she 
I'ememhored the tower’s warning against pity, and 
let the body drift by. 

Arrived at the other side, the fm-rymau held out 
his Jiand for his f(ic. Psyche was about to take one 
of the coins from her mouth, when she suddenly 
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remornlwwMl Uu*. towcrV wann'ii" («» l^ivt* Hoikin'^ to 
anylHidy with her liuiul. Ho, lnhi-nii;^ ojir* of tho 
coins iKitwocm licr Icctli, site tirojt|H-d it inftt 
tlio open palm of tlic fcriyiuaii, ami wcnl 
way. 

A little farther on she* (‘ann‘ njam some old 
wome.n weaving. 

“ Lady,” said the iddesfc, “ we are old, and it is 
dark, and our t^yes are, dim, ami we have much to 
do before, nightfall. Ihdp ns with (*nr weh, we 
pray you.” 

Psyc-ho wa.H ahout to eomidy, when she reinem- 
Itorod th(5 tower’s warning against giving help, .and 
passed on. 

Btill on and on she went until sin' reached a 
huge palace built of black marhht, whii h she knew 
at once to he the abode of 1‘lnto and Pioserpine, 
But how was she, to enter'!' For on tin; IhreHliohl 
stood a luon.sti’OHs dog, with three, he.atls and .sis 
flaming (tyes, kirking thunderously, and with hor- 
rihlo yawning jaws. Thb was the ilog (Vrherus, 
who never sleeps, and guards the palace t»f Plutit 
night and day. Thcire was only one <>hanee of 
passing him, and Psyche t<M»k it. Hhct threw him 
one of her honey sop.s, and ran pa.Ht him while he 
was swallowing it down. 

In Hio hall beyond the threshohl sat I’nweritine, 
Queen of Hades, and goddtiss of the Hnderwmld, 
dark and l>eautifnl, and crowned with white jwjppies 
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and stars, with a t\vfi-)»r(m«c(l sceptre in her hand. 
She received Psycho kindly, made her sit down on 
a cushion beside her, and hade the attendants bring 
in#at, fruit, and wine. I’syche, hungry and thiraty 
after lier long journey, was about to eat, when she 
remembered the tower’s warning, and refreshed her- 
self with a little dry broad only. Then rising, she 
said to Prosoipintv - 

“ Madam, Venus requests yon to lend her a little 
of your beauty till to-morrow morning, aud here is 
a casket for me to carry it in.” 

"With J.loasurc,” said Proserpim!, taking the 
casket, opening it, breathing into it, closing it 
again, and returning it to Psyche, who, having per- 
formed her errand, departed revcu-tnitly. 

She got past Cerberus by throwing him her other 
sop, and gave the fc.rryman her other piece of 
money to row her hack across the river. And so, 
without further peril or adventure, she reached the 
cavern in the hill, ami the .Hunshine, and the broad 
light of day, with tlu! casketful of h(‘,a.uty siihs in 
luu’ hand. 

The.n a great curiosity eaine upon her to know 
what this iKsauty of the Underworld might lie- 
beauty so gnsat that even Venus chisired it to add 
to her charms. At last P.syehe’s eurio.si(y grew so 
strojig that she could withstand it no longer, and 
the lower’s last warning was forgotten. What 
harm could a single glimiw<! clo ? Ho, first timidly, 
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then more boldly, she raised the lid fif tho»cask('t. 
And from the casket into which ]’rosfri>inc, ha<l 
breatlied there came forth a deep sleep, which fell 
over Psyche, so that first she felt faint, (hen hoi’ 
blood turned dull and cohl, and the colour hdt luu’ 
cheeks, then her heart stopped, and thtiii her brealh, 
— for the Sleep of Dcsvth had comti ujHin luu’, and 
.she lay in the sunshine, pale, and (a»hl. For Heath 
is the beauty of Proserpine. 

Cupid, wearied out of paticiicc. by ladno kept 
prisoner in his chainbcr on account of a Iriflino 
hurt that no longer pained him, and loving 
his lost Psyche as much as ever, thought and 
thought how he might escape, from tins tiresome 
watchfulness of his mother. And it happtuutd at 
last that the nurse on duty threw oiam (hti window 
for a moment to let in a breath of air. 'I'hat 
moment was enough for Cupid: spreading his 
wings, he was through the window and away befonf 
the nurse could toll him from a bird, lli.s wings 
had grown the stronger from their hmg re.st, and 
he revelled in the freedom of the .sun.shine and the 
open air. Never had life felt so full of joy. Ah, 
if ho could only find Psycho, not his mother herstdf 
should part them any more ! And .surely he would 
find her, for what cannot T^ove find or do ? , 

He fled fast to the palace in the secret wilki)', 
but she was not there. There was scar<Mi a corner 
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of thenvorld where lie did uofc fly, in loss time than 
it would take the very swiftest of birds. And at 
last — 

» Ho found her ; and his wings lost their strength, 
and his heart melte<l for sorrow when ho saw her 
Htrotchod in the Sloop of Death upon tho hillside — 
Iwautiful still, but with tho Iwauty of rni.s(!ri)in('. 
The fatal casket lay open beside her, so ho know 
what had befallen. " Alas ! ” ho thought, " if I had 
not flown from her in my anger she would not 
have died.” He clasped her in his arms ; ho kissed 
her lips with onougli love to wake the dead, if such 
a thing could be. 

And such a thing could be — such a thing was I 
for at the kiss of Love tho Sleep of Death began 
to slowly pass away. Back came the colour to her 
lips and cheeks ; her heart fluttered and beat ; she 
breathed; she opened her eyes. And then she 
woke in his arms, glad and alive. 

Tins is the story of Cupid and Psycho, of which 
there is notliing more to kdl except tliat PHy{ih(!’s 
troubles had a very happy and glorious ending 
indeed, for Jupiter, to make her a fitting wife 
for Cupid, received her into heaven, and on her 
arrival gave her with his own liands a goblet of 
nectar, to drink — the wine of the gods, which 
inalies all who taste of it immortal. Even Venus 
became roeouciled to her, and the wedding-feast 
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<)£ Cnpid and Psycho is ono of the iiiosi, fainouH 
festivals ill the whole history of the skies. 

I said a little way hack tliat ino.st of (lie^ic 
stories have some sort of incaniii'':, and jaaijile. have 
found more meaning in Ihe story of P.syclie tlian 
in most of them. “ P.syche ” i.s tlie (Ireek for 
“soul,” and I have already told yon (hat “ t 'njtid ” 
means “love.” So the, s(;ory may siiow liow the 
soul of man is loved I»y heaven ; hut how it law 
to pass through many snfierinj'.s and trials, and at 
last through death, before it reaches innnortal hap- 
piness. 

“ Psyche ” also means “ Imtterlly,” ami I'syelie 
herself, after she was received into heav'en, always 
appears in ]nc.ture.s with a Imtlerfly’s wings, Jt 
seems curious at fir.st that the same word means 
“soul” and “huttertly”; hut it i-s not so curious 
when one thinks a little of the .story, .fust, as the 
caterpillar that crawls on the (airth hchuiw to die 
when it becomes a chrysali-s and then rises again 
as a' winged butterfly, so man, hound ihtwn to earth 
like a caterpillar, seems to die, and then lives again, 
only changed. 

In some very old pictures you may .se«‘ a hutier- 
fly flying ont from between a man’s lip,s. 'I’liat 
means that ho is dying, and that his “ P.syeyt^" his 
“ soul ” or “ butterfly,” is leaving liim. • 
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I'HiY (tl'ten, in Uicsc stnriuH, yuu lutvt! 
unit witli Morcury, and havts hnatd 
that li« vva8 Jupiter’8 chitjf nieHHtin- 
gor. The oflicc ho holil inado him 
so busy with all tho alVairs of hcavon, 
earth, and llados, that there is scarcely a story with- 
out Mercury in it; anil it is therefore time to know 
something more about him. 

Now you must know that the people who, ages 
ago, made these stories abetut tlui gods and goddesses 
in whom they believed, thouglit that tho earth 
(which you know to lie a globe) was a largo island 
Hurrouyded by a boundless (*eean. Tho sky — so 
theji imagined™ was a solid dome, on which the sun, 
moon, anil stars made their various journeys. Every 
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ixioniing I’lirubus drove the eliuriot of ( he. Hu« forth 
from the stable btiyoud the oix’iui in the East , aei-oss 
the blue dome., till it sank b(;yond the W(!stern 
ocean, and then passed underground ba<-k to tJie 
eastern stable, so as to be ready to start again. Tin; 
Moon, that is to say, the chariot of hiana, also had 
her proper (sourse across tin; dome, and s(» had every 
l>lanet and star. And this dttme, or .sky, with all 
its wonders, was SHp}«>rted on the shouhlcr.s of 
Atlas, a gigantic Titan, eondenmed to this task 
(.some say) for having helped the giants in their 
war against the g<ids. 

This Atlas was a great king, and his kingdom 
stretched westward till it hmciied tin; ocean which 
surrounds the earth. And that is why this part of 
the sea is called the Ocean of Atlas, or Atlantic 
Ocean. The name of his kingdom was Maurilaiiia, 
now called Morocim, wlnsre In; itwiied a thousand 
Hocks, and orchaixls with apples of gold. And he 
had seven beautiful daughters, who.se nanitis wort; 
.^^^yDue, Asterope, (..ehenxx, .Ehuttia, ^laia, l^lerope, 
and Taygeta. Six of these married g<«l.s; Mmope 
alone married a mortal After their death liny 
were honoured by Ixeing stst sis stars in the .sky, 
where you may often see th<i seven si.sters elu.slered 
together in a beautiful eonsUsIlation callcit the 
I’leiades. Hut it is very diflieult to .see, l^Icrdjie, 
because she married a mortal instead of a 450x1, 
and therefore shines dimly. If yxat catj sen 
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luoro tiiau six of the seven sistera you have good 
eyes. 

Of all the riciades Maia i.s the brightest, for she 
wj^s chosen by Jupiter. Hhe had a sou luuned 
Mercury, and a promising child ho must have been. 
For on the very day he was born he stole the oxen 
of King Admetus of I’hcssaly, although (as you may 
remember) Apollo him.self was then the king’s 
herdsman. And Mercmry'not only stole the oxen, 
but ran away with Apollo’s (piivcsr of arrows. I’roud 
of this feat, he stole the zone of Venus, the sword 
of Mars, and the hammer of Vuleau; and at hist he 
carried off the very sceptre of Jupiter. Imstcad of 
punishing him, however, Jupiter was so delighted 
with his cleverness and impudence that he made 
Mercury his chief messenger and cup-b(!arer. He 
also gave him a winged cap, wings for his heels, a 
short sword, and a sceptre called mdumm — a rod 
T’ound which two living serpents coiled. The winged 
cap was called jpMms, and whenever he put it on 
lie be.came invisible; the wings for his heels were 
called fMlariu., and mudij him able to ily faster than 
lightning to any place he pleased. The ('tubutem 
was a jnagic wand. It first belonged to Apollo, 
who used to drive the flocks of King AduioLus with 
it. Hut when Mercury invented the lyre, ho gave 
the lyre to Apollo in exchange for the eudumcH. 
The lyre became Apollo’s favourite instrument, and 
Mercury used the eadueem to drive the flocks of 
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dead souls to Hades, for that was one of hi* duties. 
He could also send people to ,sle(!i» with it, and 
could bring back the dead to life by touching them 
with its point. You will always know a, picture,or 
statue of Mercury from hi.s aafmcuH, and from tfu; 
wings on his cap and heels. 

He needed to be quick, active, ami ehnan*, for he 
had a great deal to do — ,so much that du{>iter re- 
lieved him of the office of <mp-bciu-c,r and gave it to 
a young Phrygian shepherd, nanusl (Janym<;th.% 'I’hi.s 
is what Mercury had to do. He liad to carry all 
Jupiter’s messages, which, of (iounso, obliged him P* 
be almost everywhere at once; lu; had to .see (hut 
the laws of the great council of Hit! god.s wt;rc pro- 
perly carried out; to keep Jupiti;r’s secreLs; to know 
everything that was going mi all ovrtr tlu! Wf.rld ; to 
conduct the souLs of the dead to Ihuh^s oms of 

which things was enough, one would think, to liiko 
up his whole time. Howtiver, he managetl to do it all, 
and a great deal more, and wius not very particular 
how. Por it must he (»wned tluit Mtjrcury, though 
a god, was not above lying and cheating wlnmcver 
it suited his purpose. He was wrjnderfidly (dfspumt. 
and could make anybody believe anyUdng. And he 
was the patron, that is to say, the friend and protec- 
tor, of merchants, travellers, orators, and thieves. 


Juno also had a chief messenger— a goddess 
named Iris. The i>ath of Iris from heaven to lairtfi 
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and ba€k again is the rainbow; so whenever you 
see a rainbow you may know that Iris is bringing a 
message down from J uno. Indeed Iris '' means 
Rainbow.” 

, I ought to tell you that tlic planet nearest to tlie 
sun is called Mercury, and that Mercury is another 
name for tlie metal fiuicksilver. 
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]<’ you look l)ack at tlic hucoikI of tIu^.so 
.stories — that of .Iu]tit(*r iuid Jiino^ — 
you will r(!ad that “when ,lui>iter 
became god ami king of tiu; whole 
world, he made hi.s two brothers, 
Neptune and Thito, kings tind(ir him. He mutle 
Neptune god and king of the sou : I’luto ln! made 
god and king of Hades.” You will read the story 
of Pluto presently. This is about Neptune, of 
whom there is much less to .say. Yon have already 
read, in the story of Minerva, how Neptune, ain- 
tended with the goddess of AVi.sdom for tla; honour 
of naming the capital of Attica, and how he pro- 
duced the first horse by striking th<} earth ^with hi.s 
tridcrit — that is to say, with his sciiptro iy (ho 
shape of a fork with three prongs, by whiclt he 
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may aRvays be known. You will remember that 
the honour was given to Minerva, because she pro- 
duced the olive, the emblem of peace, and therefore 
bojiter for mankind than the horse, the emblem 
of war. This decision, however, did not satisfy Nep- 
tune. So when the people of Argolis also built a 
capital city, he disputed with Minerva for the hon- 
our of naming that. Jupiter, however, settled the 
matter by giving it a name which had nothing to 
do with either god or goddess — that is to say, Tras- 
zene — and by making Minerva its patroness and 
Neptune its patron. But this did not please Nep- 
tune either. He wanted to have some city or piece 
of dry land all to himself, which was naturjil enough 
for a god who had nothing of his own but the sea. 
So he went to law with Apollo for the pos,so.sHion 
of the isthmus of Corinth. The case was tried 
before Briarcus, the Cyclops with iifty heads and 
a hundred haiuls, as judge. Briareus decided that 
Neptune should have the isthmus, all except a cer- 
tain headland, which was given to Apollo. 

But Neptune was not even yet satisfied. Wliat 
was the sea and one little isthmus when Jupiter 
had all earth and air and sky, and when Pluto had 
the still greater world below ? Then Jupiter ruled 
over the immortal gods and living men and women, 
and Iduto over all the dead; but Neptune had 
neither gods nor men, dca<l or alive, for subjects — 
only fishes and sea-monstera, creatures really not 
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■worth the ruling. It is true lie, had all Sorts (»f 
treasures got from shiinvi-c^oks ; Imt what is the 
good of gold and jewels at the Ijottom of tin; s(.'a ( 
And ho had many wonderful and beautiful things !*n- 
longing to him by nature — penrls, and .sca-weed, and 
coiul, and amber ; but he had no tise for tliem. At 
any rate ho was thorongldy discontenttsl, atid thought 
Jupiter’s division of tl>e universe oxoetHlingly tmfuir. 

It so happened that, while he was in this cnvi«ius 
state of mind, Juno was furious against Jupiter for 
tlmowing Vulcan out of luiaven, and Ap<dlo wh.s 
seeking revenge for the death of ACsmihtpius. Ko 
these three — Neptune, Juno, and AiKdlo— -made a 
conspiracy against Jtipiter. 'I'heir plot was to es- 
■ cite all the gods and go<ldesse.'4 to relad agjunst t heir 
king, to take him by surprise, to im])ri.son him for 
ever, and to got — I do not know what they imaint 
to get by it ; most likely, like! all rebels, they did 
not know that themselves. However, in (uu! way 
and another, by promises, and by working up all 
sorts of grievancfcs, they drew mairly e.very god atnl 
goddess into their treason, of whi(;h Jupiter, in hi.s 
trust of them all, had not the faintest .suspiition. 
He went on ruling and feasting, little gii.vLsiug that 
his own wife, his own brother, and the whoht tjf hi.H 
court, wore secret traitors. Kveu Minerva, in .spite 
of her wisdom and her old (piarrel with N« 4 ptune, 
is said to have joined in the plot agsiiirst hoi* own 
father, though this is hard to believe. 
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The plotters made only one mistake — they forgot 
that traitors must expect treachery. There was a 
certain .sou-nymph named Thetis, married to a mor- 
taj, and she, having been admitted into the plot, 
tried to think of some way of saving the king of 
gods and men. But what could one .soa-nympli do ? 
If she went and told Jupiter, ho would not believe 
her; he would most likely only punish her for 
lying and slander. So, in her trouble, she went for 
advice to the giant Briareu.s, who had fifty heads to 
think with instead of only one. Having thought 
with them all, one after another, he said at last, 
“ Leave it to Me.” 

At length the time came for carrying out the 
plot. The conspirators held a great meeting, .and, 
liaving talked themselves into a great state of rage 
against Jupiter, marched in a body into the council 
chamber of Olympus, where they 'expected to find 
him at that time of day sleeping upon his throne, 
and at their mercy. And so indeed they did find 
him. But, to their dismay, there sat beside him a 
monstrous and terrible giant, with a hundred huge 
hands and fifty yawning mouths, and a hundred 
eyes wide awake and rolling. And so terrified wore 
they by the unexpected sight, that they stood rooted 
to the spot by fear ; and when Jupiter woke up and 
saw how. matters were, they could only confess their 
treasMi and pray for pardon. 

Thus Jupiter learned the lesson that a king must 
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not ventui'e to ffo to «(Vcu on Iiis' throne, 

unless ho is ftiiardotl hy at, a hundrwl faithful 
huucls, fifty shrtiwd hrairis, and a hundred vi>filtint 
eyes, 'vvliu'.h canMttt hai»}ten oftiui, Hinee a llriarvHs 
is not to he found every day. Ihit .rupiter IliouKdit- 
that tlie plotters, or at least their rifiylead-Ts, de- 
served a lesson also. He. thought it helt<*r to hn.sh 
up the eou.spiraey, and not to make anotlu'r .seanda! 
hy punishing Juno. But lie hanished .\pollo from 
Olympus for nine years a.s a punishment for having 
killed the Oyolopas, a,s yon have read in the story of 
Marsyas; and he eondemned Neptune, hy way of 
hard labour, to huihl tlie walks of the famous eity 
of Troy. And so the great Olympian e..„ piniey 
came to an end, and Jupiter remained more power- 
ful than ever. 


Neptune is chiefly known hy his trident or three, 
pronged sceptre, hy means of whieh he eause.s 
earthquakes, and eau Inlng np {.slands from the 
bottom of the sea. He had a great many ea-giHii 
and sea - go(ldosse.s under him, hi.s iineeu-eou.sort 
being Amphitrlte. There were Oeeanus and Ttdhy.s, 
the father ami mother of all the Hivers ; Triton, a 
strange god, in shape half man and half fish, who 
makes storms and calms hy Itlowing a .Hhel! as if it 
were a horn ; Trotous, who foretells the future to 
anybody who can find him on tlie sea-shorci catch 
him, and cliain him up so that lie cummt change 
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his sh^fpe and escape into the sea ; Nereus, with his 
long blue hair and beard. There were also the 
Nereids, his fifty daughters, among whom was The- 
tjp ; the Oceanides or sea-nym])hs ; and the Birens 
— mermaids who drew sailors to their island by 
their wonderful singing, and then fell upon them 
and devoured them. There were the ITarpies also : 
tlirce horrilde monsters, each witli a woman's face, 
a vulture's body, and fed and lainds having sharj) 
claws for toes and fingcu-s — were thci. whirl- 
winds. But it is im))ossil)le t() make a list of the 
wonders of the sea,. 


Illli 





I’ART I.--TIIH KIN<; AX!> (*(" TllK l>KAI>. 

" Not lUr KiuittV, walii tli> ).* li. a li!;.-, 

IVixtiM l.y iiaiiii! : Ihau wlii. )i n..t {• jy !.-t“ Uvam 
Is (utlcr tif iliir i.f *«.(}( , 

A Wfioillim.l i-ir,!,) it with a veil uf !* mv i 
T<» IVitm tin* lt.il!. ; tt li. r.- tht- fr< It «.ti! 

Bfitrs jmrjili* nini juiuj?," 

n Uh! |«M‘t Ovid dvmUrt-it thf idistHitnt 
wJioj’t* tli(> iiyiiijtlt 

tin; bwuitil’td d;itij.hit.r uf (VrvH, 
of tin; ffiiit.s ..f tl!« vartli, 
was ono day with ht>r <fini|tiiidoitM, 
gathering violets and lilies. All weie trying who 
should gather the most, and were v«*ry hii|»j>y a»«l 
merry. In her search for lUnvtws, l*rfwe«j.in„ 
wandered out of sight of her eom|«4ni»«is, who 
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went oft fjatliering and singing and langliing: till 
.suddenly tlioir mcrrinnnit was stopped l)y a piercing' 
scream for lielj) ; and tluin by anotlie.r and anntluir ; 
tilj the cries grew fainter and fainter, and were at 
last heard no more. 

■Where wa.s I'roserpint*. ? They wore sure it was 
her cries they had heard : and, though they searched 
through the whole wood, they could not find her 
anywhere. All they could do was to go to Ceres, 
and tell her that her daughter had di.'<appe:tr(Ml, and 
could not he found for all their seeking. 

Ceres, who is the best and kindest of all the 
goddi'-ascis, loved her daughter dearly, and was dis- 
consolate at the nows. Though always so busy 
with se^-time and harvest, fields and orchards, 
she set out to seek for her lost Proseiiiiue ; or 
at lea.st to find out what had iHicome of her. 
“Mother! ’’had been rro.serpine’s last cry. Ceres 
wandered, in her search, over the wlndo world. — -nay, 
she exjtlored the very deptlrs of the sea — but all in 
vain. Hhe <inesti()ned god.s, goddes-ses, nymphs, 
fauns, and satyrs, men and women ; but none could 
give her any news of J’ro.serpine. kShe never slept, 
but set fire to the pine-trees on the toj) of Mount 
Adiui to serve as torche.s, so that she might see 
to search by niglit as well ns by day. She forgot 
to eat iind drink, and, though the goddess of 
Corn and I’lenty, she would have perished of hunger 
and thirst had not an old woman named Baubo, 
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though ignorant who she was, taken pity^on her, 
and given her some hot pornMgi', whi(^h Oorcis 
drank eagerly — so eagerly that, a hoy who saw 
her drinking jeered at lier for a glutton. i;}iiH 
was too much for the godde.ss, in her despair, 
to bear. She for once lo.st her te.mpttr, and threw 
the lost of the hot p(>rridge over the lirinuim* hoy, 
whom it turned into a spotted lizard for laughing 
at a stranger’s need.s and an old wonnui’s charity. 

At length, worn (uit and de,siHO-ato, tlu! poor 
mother wande.rtid hack to Kicily, so changcal that 
nobody knew her. Nor could she say who she 
was, for grief had made her duiid.. In this stnt(! 
she arrived at a place called (lyruie, near tfi wluiro 
I'ro.scrjaiui had hocm lo.Ht, And here oiu* day, 
while looking at a pool (for slut m;v«tr c-ea.He<i to 
look (n'erywhere.) she, saw he.r daughters girdle 
lying at the iHittom of the. watm-. 'rium, giving 
up her last spark of hojie, she found her voicie 
agiiin, and mourned aloud. Her grii-f wa.s terrihh* 
to hear and .see. Hln; (ursitil thej itartli, so that 
it no longer brought forth corn: she luoke the 
ploughs: the seeds perisIuMl in the lields, and 
the cattle in their stidls. 

But one day Ceres, rojuning along the hunks t.f 
the river Alphous, plainly heard its watei's say •“ 

“Wo have seen Proserpine! She is ynhappy; 
hut she is a great (lueeii : she is tint wife of 41 nt«», 
the King of the Underworld.” 
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Tlieif Ceres know that Pro-scrpino had been 
carried off by the great and dreadful god Pluto, 
to whom, when Jupiter divided the world, had 
bqpii given Hades — the undei-ground kingdom of 
ghosts and of the souls of the dead : the greatest 
kingdom of all. It was true — Pluto had seen 
Proserpine while she was giithering flowers in 
the wood, had snatched lier up into hjs cliariot 
with black horses, and, in spite of her struggles 
and cries for help, had driven off with her to 
his undc.rground palace through a cavern which ho 
opened with a touch of his two-prongcid sceptre : the 
cavern then filled up with water, and became the 
lake of Oyane, at the bottom of which Ceres had 
found the girdle. As soon as she could recover 
her senses, Ceres flew up to heaven, threw herself 
before Jupiter, and passionately demanded that her 
daughter should be given back to her. 

It was a difficult question for Jupiter to settle. 
Ho pitied Ceres with all Ids heart, and wished to 
help her. But high reasoms of State made him 
unwilling to offend Pluto: and then, who had 
ever heard of anyhody coming back from Hades ? 
That would be against all the laws of gods and 
men. 

But there were three my.sterious beings, of whom 
I have, not yet told you, called the Fates — three 
sisteiw who rule over life and death, and whose 
will even the gods of heaven, even Jupiter himself, 
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must obey. Somewhere or other they 'sit and 
spin with their distaffs tiie, histories of natioms 
and the lives and deaths of men. Nothing ran 
happen witliout tlieir leave; and nobody 
prevent from coming to pass whatever tiui Fat(w 
decree. 80 Ju2)iter impiired of the Fates if it 
was their will that l’roscri)ine should return from 
the kingdom of the grave. 

“She may rettirn,” said they. “ I’ut not if slie 
has eaten or drunk in the kingdom of I ’Into. If 
she has tasted the food of deatli, tlnm .slm may not 
return.” 

When Pluto receivcid this m<‘s.sage he was greatly 
troubled; for, thougli lie had carried off Proseri»ine 
in that cruel way, he very deeply loved her, and 
hoped that, if he could keep her with him, he 
should at last conquer her sorrow and get her to 
love him in return. Ife had made lier his wife ami 
queen, and could not licar the thought of lo.sing 
her. He anxiously inquireil of every gho.st and 
spirit in Hades if Queen Proserjiine had tasted ftwHl, 
if ever so little ; Imt not tme had seen her touch 
even bread or water since she ha«l been brought 
helow. It was Pluto’s turn to lose Proserpine. 
Ceres was already rejoicing in tlui thought of Kceing 
her long-lost daughter. Proserpine was jii;gt about, 
to return to earth, when there stepjied fbrtit otic of 
Pluto’s courtiers, named Asculaiihus, and accused 
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Proscrpllio of having tasted the juice of seven, 
pomegranate seeds. And the Fates knew that it 
was true. 

^And Proserpine also knew it, and cried aloud for 
sorrow that she sliould never see her mother again ; 
and her cry turned the treacherous, talc-bearing 
Asculaplms into a hooting owL But this did not 
undo the work of those seven fatal pomegranate 
seeds. Even the Fates wore filled with pity ; even 
the heart of Pluto was touched by the mother’s and 
the daughter’s despair. The Fates could not change 
their decree. But it was settled that, though 
I’roserpine must continue to be the wife of Pluto 
and the Queen of Hades, she should bo allowed to 
spend six months out of every year on earth with 
Ceres. And that is the rca.sou of summer and 
winter. It is summer when (kn-cs is ha])iiy with 
her daughter, and makes tlio cartli rejoice with 
iluwiu's and fruit and corn. It is winter when she 
is h“.ft alone, and I’ros<!r|iine goes liack to Pluto 
until next spring. Proserpims is tlie Ijoauty and 
joy of the earth, which seems to die in winter, but 
only to come to life again. And she i.s the btiauty 
of death besides. You will remember what you 
read in the story of Psyehe- about tins beauty of 
Proserpine. 

It.was (!{‘r(!S who taught men to plough, harrow, 
wjw, and reap ; ami they were very grateful to her 
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overywhere. The worship of Ceres, undlir many 
names, was the chief part of the riiligion of ancient 
times. You will know her, from iiieturos and 
statues, as a noble and stately godde,s.s, c.rowiuul 
with a garland of corn, holding a lighted torch, 
sometimes standing in a chariot drawn by flying 
dragons. I have said she had many names, one 
of the most famous being Diuncter, which mcan.s 
“Mother Earth”; and “Bona Dea,” Unit i.s t,o .say, 
“ the Good Goddess,” was another. 

Proserpine, as Queen of .Ihnles, liecaims a vtny 
strange and mysterious goddess imh-iHl. One (»f 
her names is Hecate, and under th.at name slm 
rules over magic. Site often wears a vadl, and a 
crown of stars; and, like Pluto, carries the. .settiitn^ 
with two prong.s, differing from Nc-ptune’s trident, 
which has three. 

Pluto was a dark and gloomy god. No tem{df‘s 
wore over built to him, and only black animals wem 
sacrificed upon his altars. But lit! was ju.st, altliough 
pitiless and stern. He site upon a throne of std- 
phur in his underground palace, from wldeh flow 
the four rivers of Hades—Cocytus, thtj river of 
Lamentation ; Acheron, the river of Sorrow ; L<‘the, 
the river of Forgetful ne.s.s ; ami Phltgethon, tin; 
river of Fire. On his hsft hand site Pro.Meri.ine, 
near to whom stand the Furio.s, thns! fieipl.s with 
snakes instead of hair; on his right staml the 
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Fates spnning ; at his feet lies the three-headed 
dog, Cerberus; and the Harpies hover over him, 
waiting for orders. 

On the whole, it is not strange that Proserpine 
should be glad when the time for her six months’ 
visit to her mother comes round. 
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PART 11.— TilK 


“ of fix’ kiligdinii of Pltito 

J-L and Pro,snrj)inn, nioaiw “ Invi.sildo,” la-nauH*! 
it is nnseeu by living (tyra. If, in surnmndtjd by 
that rivor Styx by which flit! gods .sworn (heir 
sacred oath, and which Howh roiiinl atnl round it in 
nine circlo.s before .springing nji into tlui living wcu-ld. 
Even when the Sty.x rise.s out of the ground in the 
land of Arcadia, it still renudn.s a c-old lihwk rivtsr, 
whoso waters are poi.sonou.s to drink ; but if any- 
body was bold enough to bathe in Ihn.ni, and lucky 
enough to coino out alivci, no weapon uftnrwaril.H 
would have the power to wound him. Souh! piiople 
say that Thetis (the godde.ss who .saved .Jupiti*r from 
the great fdot) dipped her child Achill«.s into the 
Styx as soon as ho was born, lutiul forciuo.d .liolding 
him by the left heel between her linger and thumb. 
But she forgot that her thumb anil lingtsr prfitvc.nted 
the water from touching Ids skin just whem .she 
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held him. And so, when ho grew up, though no 
weapon could hurt him anywhere else, yet, when 
he was hit by an arrow in the left heel, he died 
of J)he wound. 

When anybody died, his body was buried or 
burned by his friends, and his soul left him and 
went down to Hades, till it reached the banks of 
the Styx. Hero it waited for Charon’s ferry-boat, 
about which you road in the story of Psyclie. If 
its friends had buried its body properly, they had 
given it a small silver coin to pay the ferry nuin, 
who took the money and at once rowed it across 
the river. But if the soul had no money to pay 
for its passage, it had to wait for a hundred years, 
shivering and cold. Arrived on the other Bid(^,, the 
soul was taken before the three judges of Hades — 
Minos, i^Cacus, and Bliadamanthus. All three had 
been kings on earth, so famous for wisdom and 
justice that, wlion they died, Pluto made them the 
judges of the dead. These decid(id wliat was to bo 
done with the soul. If it had been virtuous during 
its life upon earth, it was allowed to (inter h]lysium, 
or tlie region of luippiiHiSs; if it had been wicked, it 
was condtmmed to tlic horribhi prison of Tartarus, 
there to bo puriiBhed by torture. 

Elysium, which is also culled “ the Klysiau fields,” 
or the Islautls of the iUcist,” was a very delight- 
ful plR(Xi, like the most beautiful country in the 
finest weather, never too hot or too cold, and full of 
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sweet scents* and soniuls. Tliere the sonm of the 
happy enjoyed for ever, without ovcfi- "cttin*' tired, 
whatever luid given them tins nK».st ])k‘iistiri* tipon 
earth — hunting, or war, or h‘arning, or music^ or 
whatever it might he ; only all their jdeasureH lic- 
camo innocent and noble, and oven if they hmght, 
it was all in friend.ship and witliont harm. Nothing 
was quite real there : it was mon; like a Iteantiful 
and happy dream, lasting for ove.r. .Srnne, of the 
very best and greatest human .souls wens taken ujt 
into Olympus and mad(! “ I temi-goil.-^,” titat i.s to .say 
" Half-gods ; ” but of eour.su thi.s wa.s a very' rare 
honour. The dream of Elysium wa.s thought i,o be 
reward enough for the soids which, in their live.s, 
liad done more good than <ivil. 

Tartarus, the pliiee of tornieni, W'a.s a very dilferent 
place, as I need not say. It was farther below the 
earth than the earth is Isdow thi! .sky, and wa.s 
suiTouruled hy tlirccj brazen w:dls,and by 1’hh‘getbon, 
the river of Eire. The only entranc<f was thnaigh 
a high tower, with gates which not e.vim tin* gods 
could open, and guarded by th<‘. tbrt!<(-liead(jd <log 
Cerberus, wbicli never slept ; and tlu! air was Ihrtsi 
times darker than the dark(!st midnight, lighted only 
bydhe terrible llamcis of 1‘hlegethon. The juihirs 
were Nemesis and tins FHri(!.s. Nenufsis i.H the 
great stern power who never allows the guilty to 
escape from tdieir just punishment, nor the good to 
lose their just reward. If people we happier or 
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more fortunate than they deserve to be, she always, 
either in this life or in Hades, gives them enough 
misery at last, until they are just as happy or un- 
happy as they deserve to bo, and neither less nor 
more; and if they seem less happy or less fortu- 
nate than they deserve, she makes it up to them in 
the end. She is often so strangely slow in coming, 
that she has been called lame. But she always 
comes at last ; if she is slow, she is sure. 

There was once a king of tlie island of Samos, 
named Poiycrates, who was famous for his marvellous 
good fortune. Nothing ever wont wrong with him ; 
he did not seem able to fail in anything, even if 
he tried ; he knew neither misfortune nor sorrow. 
Though only tlic prince of a little island, ho became, 
by one stroke of good luck after anotluir, the most 
powerful monarch of his time, so that the kings of 
the greatest nations came to Ins court to do him 
homage and admire his glory. Among these was 
Arnasis, King of Egypt, wlio was frightened at the 
sight of such prosperity, and thought, “Tliia is 
surely more than any mortal dtiserves — Nemesis 
must surely bo near at hand ! ” So he advised 
Polyorates to liring some misfortune upon himself, 
to keep Nemesis away. At first Polycnitos laughed 
at such counsel-; but, to remove the friendly fears 
of Amasis, he threw into the sea a ring with a mag- 
nificontf seal, which he prized the most of all his 
jewels, and the loss of which made him really un- 
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happy — so yon may p;uc.ss how lifflo iiiiha[)piness 
he had (',ver known hefon*. A few flays afhnnvards, 
however, while at (linni*r with Ainasis, hr^ liappened 
to cut open a lar^e iinh ; and hehold, in^idi^ ilie ^ish 
he found th(3 ring, which tlins eaine hack In hiin 
from tlie hottoin of the s(»a. Imdaidly AniaHiH 
rose from the tal»hj and hurrifu! Inat'k tr» Hgypt, vx- 
(daiming, 1 dare mit have anything more to do 
with BO fortunate a man --- Xemf^sis must he at fht^ 
door!” And In*, was right; and wlnuji ^he <^ame, 
she came indeed ! From the hour when tlie ring 
was found in the fish, all the prn;p‘*rity of Foija*- 
rates departed fnan him; lie sank lower am! lower; 
until at last he was treaelifU’ouHly eapf nred hy tlie 
governor of one of his own eifiei* ami put to a 
sliamoful death hy torturer Von will ofimi hear 
people speak of ‘'The Idng of P<>Iy«‘mle When 
they do, they nwmi (or ought to mi^an) that a life of 
mixed joy and sorrow, sncdi as most of an Imvi% in 
what most of us deserve ; and ihat» thin h the lmppii!st 
as well as the best for xm in the longonim It is 
not good for us to know nothing of ^^orrow or putn. 
And if we over feel that we snfier unjn ily wrll, 
NcmesiH, the slow hut the mm% will make it up to 
us in the end. 

However, I nmst go hacjk to TarfantH, in spile of 
its unpleasantness. 1 was spesdvin:^; of tint Furies, 
who served under NemesiH as its jaileni * Tlu^se 
were throe creatures like women, with hissing and 
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wiithiiig snakes instead of hair, holding a torch in 
one hand, and a whip made of live scorpions in the 
other. These whips were the whips of Gonscience, 
wi^ which they scourged and stung the souls both 
of the dead and the living. They were the chief 
servants of Wemesis, because the stings of Con- 
science are the most terrible of all her punishments. 
The Furies were the moat dreadful creatures in or 
out of Hades. I’eople had such awe and horror of 
them that they dared not oven name them. The 
real name of the lihivie’s was the “ ErinnyeK,” which 
mcan.s the desperate madness of tliose whom the 
gods or fates luive cursed. , But people who wanted 
to speak of them always called them the “ Eumen- 
hles ” — that is to say, " the Gracious Ladies ” — ^just 
as timid people in England used to say “ the Good 
Folk ” instead of “ the Fairies,” for fear of making 
them angry by naming tlieir real name. 

The tortures of Tartarus were of all sorts and 
kinds. Among the evil souls which suffered there, 
the most famous were the three wicked kings, Txlon, 
Sisyphus, and Tantalus. Ixion was tied by his arms 
and legs to the spokes of a wheel, whicli whirled 
round and round at full speed without ever giving 
him one moment’s rest. Sisyphus had to carry up 
to the top of a high and steep hill a huge stone, 
which, as soon as he got it up, instantly rolled to 
the bottom again, so that his labour had no end. 
The torment of Tantalus was perhaps the worst of 
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all. Maddened witli luiiiffcr and tliirsl,, lie %va.s 
chained to a rock in such a maimer that he conld 
not seize one of the delicious fruits that hun*' (do.se 
to his eyes, or one of the cups of cool and fragrMut 
drink which unseen hands jiut to his li{>.s, and then, 
just as he was about to taste, snatch(!d away aj»uin. 
Being “tantalised” means being treated like Tan- 
talus. Then there were the I)anaide.s, or the fnrly- 
nine daughters of King Danau.s, who had all mur- 
dered their husbands, and were condemned fi» fill 
sieves with water, which of course ran out tlirongh 
the holes as soon as tliey poured if, in. 'riiere had 
been fifty Danaides ; but the fiftieth laid taken no 
part in her sisters’ crime. There was also the 
wicked giant Tityus, wlio was .so hugt*. that hi.s 
body covered nine acres of ground, and who.se 
punishment wa.s to be jierpetually devoured l>y 
vultures. 

kSouls not good enough for Klyi iiim, but not bad 
enough for Tartaru-s, were treated in another way. 
Some were sent to wande.r about the. wtirld us 
Lemures, or homeh!.S8 ghosts; others were given 
to drink of the waters of Lethe, the rivtir of 
Korgetf Illness, whicli threw tliem into a dreatule.ss 
sleep for ever. 


PAKT nr.— OliPHKUS AND EUKYDICE. 


U PON the heights of Mount Helicon, hy the 
spring of water called Hippocnnic, and upon 
the peak of Parnassus, whence flows forth the 
fountain of Castelia, dwelt the Muses — the nine 
gracious goddesses whose gifts to men are music, 
poetry, painting, eloquence, and all the pleasures of 
the mind. The Muse who had the sweetest voice 
was named Calliope; and she had a son natned 
Orpheus, who grew up to he the most wonderful 
musician that ever was known. When he sang 
and played, it was as if his mother’s voice wore 
singing to Apollo’s lyre, so that ho charmed gods 
as well as men. 

But though ho thus charmed all, ho cared for 
nothing in tho whole world but his art, until ho 
met with a girl named Eurj^dlce, with whom he 
fell passionately in love, and who loved him with 
her whole heart in return. They married, and for 
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a long tiiim won* }«>rf(K-lly ha}.|.y. l?ttt Vtit.; un- 
lucky day Kurydicc. wliilc running llirungh «itinc 
long grass, was stung liy a ]Kiisoni»u^ fuiaki’ in Iho 
foot ; and she died. 

To Ori)hcu.s it was liki* lodng liis own wad ; and 
it wa.s indeed latterly eriiel to Imv.- Ies( lairydi.-,, 
in the iniilst <if their hai>|>incN?t together. Nothin*' 
could comfort him. If«* could only wander tail, 
among the hills ami streams with hi^ lyre, lament- 
^**11 Ruiydicc, aJid inijiloriici lice fu eona* huek to 
him, ill such hcarl-hroktui ]>;tsNiitn.ite iiiinic that 
the very rivers and mountains and wimi:. seenieil 
to find a voice, ami tt* j<*in with him in hi - ceaKf!- 
less prayer of " Knryiliee ! eonic ituck tti me, even 
from the grave.” Ami so for ilays ami niohjs l„. 
wandered, .singing tint .same .staig to lii» lyre, witli 
all his heart and .soul, till it .seeme.i im|,M..ihI.* 
that Death itself .should 1«! deaf |t» .such a 
prayer. 


At last a very strange, thing liefell. H.* desper- 
ately sweet did his mu, sic, grow that the earth 
could hear it no longer, hnt opened; so that he 
saw before him the Idack watms of the Styx, 
and Oharou’s boat filled with its freight of .souls,’ 
His wonderful music, made more womleiful .’•til! Iiy 
love and sorrow, had opened to him the very ‘.mte 
of Hades, where Kurydice had gone. Hop.* ruC In 
his heart. Btill playing, he stepped into tlm-hoat 
and crossed the Styx, mme hindering him, or even 
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asking fiim for his fee. Minos, jEacus, and Eliada- 
inantlms, the three stern judges of the dead, let 
him pass unquestioned — even they forgot their 
dixty in the music of his voice and lyre. As he 
played and sang there floated round him, drawn hy 
his music, thousands of souls like flocks of birds. 
The sound of his lyre I’eached into Tartarus itself. 
(Jerberus crouched harmless ; the Turies felt a thrill 
of pity ; for one whole instant Tantalus forgot his 
thirst, the wheel of Ixion ceased whirling, and the 
stone of Sisyphus stopped rolling down-hill. 

Thus Ori)heus played his way into the very 
presence of Pluto and Piuserjiine. Pluto pitied 
him; but it was I’roserpiue who, no doubt re- 
membering her own mother’s sorrows and wander- 
ings, thought of a way to help liim. 

“ You may have back your wife,” said she ; “ but 
on one coiulition. You liave conquered Death ; but 
that is not enough. You must conquer even T^ve, 
for her sake. Go back to earth, playing and sing- 
ing as you came, and Kurydice shall follow behind 
you. Put if, until you pass the gate of Hades, you 
turn your head to look at her ; if you give even a 
single glance behind you to see if she is there, then 
you shall never see her again.” 

You may think that Eurydico might have been 
given to him back without any conditions. But 
Ilades^was ruled by strict laws, which not even the 
king and queen could break ; and nobody could be 
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allowed to conqiicr deatli without uhnwin;^ that ho 
could (K)nqucr teiiijitaticm. Orpheus was ov>Tjoy(*d. 
Siugiug a hyiim of thauka, he wont haek the way 
he came ; and presently he. cimht hear a faint sound 
behind him, as if the whi.sper of a footfall were 
keeping pace with him. Wa.H it indeed Kurydiee ? 
He longed to look round and .see ; hut he mnem- 
bered Proserpine’s condition, and lie did not let his 
eyes wander from the chink of daylight which 
prcsently began to gleam before him. As he 
came nearer and nearer to the tipper world of 
light, and life, and day, the footfall hehind him 
grow more and more di.stinct, until he knew it to 
be Kurydice’s : it was us if a silent phantom were 
gradually putting on its liody again as it followed 
him. If he could but ouee, look round not to 
look was almo.Ht more, than he could bear. Put, he 
might listen ; and now he Imard her breathe, deeply 
and gladly, us the hreuth of life, came bark to her. 
His music was indeed bringing htir hack from the 
grave ! 

At last he saw, full in sight, the. .sunlit hills of 
the itpper world. Forgetting that the gale of H!tde.s 
had not yet been passed, he, in lii.s impatience, 
turned round to clasp Kurydiee to hi.s lu:art™ouly 
to see her change hack again into a pale, cold ghu.st., 
which, with a wail of love ami sorrow, failed away 
for over. » 
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So Oiiiheus came back aj^ain from Hades heart- 
broken and alone. Once more, doubly hopclesH, and 
hating himself for his own weakness, he wandered 
aiij.ong the mountains and forests with his lyre. 
But while he was liroken-hearted, his mnsie be- 
came more wonderful than ever; for had he not 
seen with Ins eyes all the marvels of the ujidor- 
world ? Lions and tigers followed him as ho sang, 
and became as gentle as lamUs. The st,rong(ist, oaks 
bent down to listen — nay, even the very mountains 
bowed their heads, and tlie swiftest rivers .stood still 
to hear. Ifc sang of Love iind Death and Sornw, 
and of all the mysteric's of tlie world above, and of 
the world ladow, so tliat men looked upon him as a 
prophet, and came to him to learn wisdom. 

But his own heart remained broken and dead 
within him. He had no more love left to give to 
any human being. The noblest and fairest women 
in the land sought to win his love, but he was deaf 
and bliml to them all. Ko their love turned to 
hate; and at last a number of them, enraged by 
his coldnes.s, fell upon him and shsw him, and 
throw his head into the river Hebrus. And, as his 
head floated away, the dead lii)s were heard to 
murmur^ — 

“ Eurydico ! Eurydice ! ” 
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riMIKKK was just (Uiu lucniai who kupt rlrar of 
'i-' Ifatlus altn;4«'tlH*r. Tuit wliutluu’ lu* was rually 
IiU'ky in that or iH»t, I iiiMsI loavr Viui fn softh* 
wluui you ha Vo lusiril liis storya 

If you ha VO ovor m*oii tho suu li'a*, yoti havo 
sfaUi th** of Aurora. Aurora is I ho dawn ; aiul 

m dm opous hor wiu|os you nm ai! ihoir ootlours-' 

lira!' pa.!<' vu'r\ ; thou a doitoatu aiuhor^ whioh ctoop«uu4 
iiito saJIrou ; thou the* tint of a piuli"ro'a% wlitch 
fli'tnvs fuilor and fuHor til! it. hooomos oriinsou *md 
purplo, whioh iurus to ^t«id wiion tin* ohariot of 
thi* *Suu appi*.ars. It is sho who throws op**n tho 
Itatt'S <*{ tho sky for llnohus .Apollo fo start upon 
luM riaily journoy, ju:4 tm it is tliidis wlm sliuis 
ihoiitj and hiinris tho twiljohl, w.htui his jrairnoy 
h ttolHS • 

Aurtua in always giml and hoHUliftil and ¥011014 ; 
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always full of hope, because she closes her splendid 
wings and goes to sleep before the troubles of the 
day begin ; and her only work is to feed the flowers 
with dew. But once upon a time she fell in love 
with a mortal named Tithonus ; and she promised 
to grant him whatever boon he most desired. 

I suppose almost everybody has tried to think of 
what ho would wish for if a goddess or fairy gave 
him such a chance. Tithonus tliought hard for a 
minute, and then said — 

“ Great and beautiful goddess, my wish is that I 
may never die, so that I may see you every morning 
for ever." 

Now of course it was against all the laws of 
Hades that a mortal should never die — unless, of 
course, he was allowed to tasto the Ambrosia, the 
food of the gods, which was V(sry seldom allowed. 
How Aurora manag(',d it, I cannot toll, because I 
have never been told. But she koj)! her word some- 
how, and Tithonus got leave to lives for evssr. 

And so long as lus was young and strong, and 
eould got up early in the morning to look at thes 
colour of Aurora’s wings, that was all vtsry well. 
It did Just as well as if he wc.re to die in time, like 
otluir men. But it ha]ipcu(sd at last that, while 
Aurora reniuiiied tis young as (svtsr, Tithonus hegiiu 
to get old. Tins prtsmi.se of (sndlisss life did not 
pnsveufc him from growing hald, and toothless, and 
liahle to catch cold if lus wssut out into the keen 
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jisi-riini;; air. By tli« time that he was a hundred 
yi»arH old, he Iwcauic tired of getting up to see the 
mm riH(? day after day. At two hundred he felt 
like a hmnllo of aches and pains, and he liked a 
dosce in the sun Iw’tter thini a thousand Auroras. 
At three jimidn fl he hecame tired of living, and 
w.inteii Ut lut aide to creep into some quiet corner 
Ml' llade<, drink a tntii of Mdho, and go to sleep and 
think of nothing. But he could not; for though 
I joked with pain and wiuiry of life, ho eould 

Hr rffiilit ? 4 liHiik mvl Hhrtvtsl till, iifter many 
iliuiitrrt'1‘1 Itf yrnr:--'. w;tH Irsi tliiiri two ilKihos liiOg, 
'.kill iiinitHl liry aii 4 Im^wiL Hih vraiai iMioaiiiii 

rroMk*'*!. mat floii, oiol HiriH. Hi* IiLh acoisei, 
aiai Mji , Ifirpui-^ tlir ihiog ovor ami o?er 
a\otio. !!«' ii*''Vrr ^firmifroiii tlio wanntli of t!ia 
foioM'o-'-v in;!ht rr *I.'iy, Hi,^ Irgii grow fts 

lliiii o's' ihroatl,-. * 4 * <•^11110. Ho ilwiiiillotl into a dry, 

W'roi!r||-llkr ili-A'ii, 

III a 

And Htirfi rriii;iio.; lo tliSK iliiy. liiifc Atirom 
i'c yotiir^ nu^l a.i liraiilifnl lititl iw frciii iw ii¥iir, 
and liiiii ; wldlti liii ajieiidi lilg 

lilV ill to \iv oiorry, aoii In rldrjtiir/ 

'■* ido lonv i Won! to dir ! **' 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PERSEUS. 


N(JE upon a time there was a king 
of Argos named Aerteius, to wliom 
it had been foretold that ho would 
be slain by his daughter’s son. 
This troubled him greatly. So 
ho built a high tower of brass, and imprisoned his 
j. daughter Daurut in the very highest room. Having 

Ij furnished her with provisions and amusements to 

last her all her life, he closed up all the entrances, 

i so that nobody could get into the tower, and sot 
I guards all round it, so thatnol)ody could even come 

: } near it. Ho did all this so that she should never 

!: r 

; 'f marry and have a son who would grow up to kill 

;; him. 

I f Yo*i may imagine what sort of life Danao led, 

f shut up in the bimen tower. Hhe was made com- 

I 

! 
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fortable enoiigli, and lm«l pleiity to ojii ainl tlriiik, 
and musical instruments, and pictures, and jcAvels, 
and all sucli things; Imt she never, from year's end 
to year's end, saw a fat/e, exaa^idi wlien site hadeed 
into tlio looking-glass, tior Inward a vei<'e but wluni 
she sang to herself — whitdi sla*, soon got tired of 
doing. She coidd not even look out cd* the. window, 
hecausc there were no windows Dj hade from. 
She lived by lamplight, ami she, knew tlnii this 
was to be her life for all tia? nnst of her days. 

So Acrisius felt safe, and satislie.d, and tin night 
he had ballled Fate very <d(5Verly imleed. And 
thus tilings %vent on for many years wdtat endless 
years tliey nnist have been to tin* imprisonefi prin- 
cess !■— till one (lay she heard a litth*. ehinking 
noise, as if a gedd <s)in had ralh*n upon (he hra/,f*n 
floor of lun* room. She did md, howevatr, pay any 
parti(ailar hetal; indcaal she must by that time Jmvt* 
got used to all sorts of (|Ue(».r fam'ies. But prud- 
ently she heard it again. And, Itsdiing down in 
an i(ll(‘. way, sure enough she saw a e^mple of gold 
coins lying on tlie tioor. 

That seemed rutlum odd, for wlieuee c*ou!d they 
have come ? Then a third em'n joimal the iwt» otlmra, 
and, raising her (tyes to the (idling, shi* saw (*oin 
after coin (ioming tliroiigh a eraedi ko small that 
she had not known till now that it wan tht?rrA 
Faster and faster came thci coins, tall tiny k*eiiim* 
a shower, and the heap of g(dd on tite floor ^tooil 
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higher than her head. Then the shower ceased, 
and the crack was still so small that she could not 
see whence the coins had fallen. As she stood 
wqpdering, the heap began to stir itself ; the gold 
pieces melted into a single mass, which gradually 
seemed to take life and form. At last, where the 
gold had been, she saw the form of a man, but so 
stately and royal, and so much grander and nobler 
than any mere man could be, that she foil upon her 
knees befoi'c him. 

“ I am J upiter,” said ho, raising her, “ and I 
have chosen you to bo my earthly bride.” 

So just that little crack in the coiling, only just 
big enougli for a thin gold coin to s<j[u( 5 ei 50 througli, 
brought aboTit what Acrisius had been at such 
trouble to prevent. And in time the news came 
to the king tliat a child had been heard crying 
in tlio brazen tower. He broke his way in, hurried 
up the staircase to the liighcst room, and there, 
to his rage and terror, he found Danae with a cliild, 
a boy, in her anus. 

But ho was dotermined not to let fate compier 
him. Ho could not very well have his daughter 
and grandson put to death — at least openly. But 
ho had them carried out to sea and then turned 
adrift in a small leaky boat, without sail, oars, or 
rudder, so that they were certain to be drowned. 
Tiiis Itaving been done, Acrisius felt happy and 
comfortable again. 

K 
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Now tlicro lived on tlie little island of H<'rTi>lnis, 
more than two hundred miles away, an honest 
fisherman named Dictys. It is often rou^ih weather 
about there, and liad for fishinj^; hut he was a 
brave and skilful sailor, and tlui weal her, in ordtw 
to keej) him ashore, had to be. very rough indeed. 
You may think, therefore, Imw had the weather 
was when, for the first time in his life, he was 
unable to cast his nets for many day.s and nights 
together, — so many that ho began to wiijider what 
in the world he should do to get food for hi.s wifi* 
and children. He used to lie awakci li,st(!niiig to 
the howling wind and roaring .sea, and then, going 
down to the heaeh, .sought for food among the rooks 
and pools, thinking him.self lueky if he eonhl fiml 
a damaged crah, or a hiineh of eatahh* .sea-weeii. 

One morning while he was scan-Iiing about with 
a heavy heart, he, ])a.s,siug a juttiiig r<»ek, eaiiii> 
suddenly upon a young and handsomi’ woman, in 
clothe.? all torn and drenched hy tin* wavtss, .sittin*.! 
with a bahy in her lap, ami forlornly forking her- 
self to and fro. Hard by wen*, flu* broken (itn- 
hers of a boat, whieh had doubtless bofui blown 
ashore hy the wind. Diety.s »iU(’*.stiom‘d her kindly, 
but she could not or would not answer ; so, taking 
her hy the hand, he led her to his (-ottage, win*re 
his wife, who was as goofl-hearled a.s he, made a 
big fire of wreck-w’ood, and gavei the imtUi^'r and 
child a share of wliat food tlnty had hdt, thon<-h it 
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could ill be spared. From tlieir famislicd looks lie 
judged that tliey must have been tossing about on 
the waves for many days. But thougli the woman 
thanked him gratefully, with tears in her eyes, she 
did not tell him anytliing of her story except what 
he could see for liimself— that she had been lost 
at sea. 

“Perhaps she has lost her memory,” he said to 
his wife, when tlieir guests were .sleeping, worn out 
with all tliey had gone through. “ Wliat is to bo 
done ? We do not even know who they are.” 

“ And look at their clothes ! ” said his wife. 

" For all their being in rags, they might liave been 
made for a queen and a queen’s son. But whoever 
they are,” she said with a sigh, “ wo can’t let them 
perish of hunger and cold. I never saw such a 
beautiful child — not even among our own.” 

Dictys sighed still more deeply, for to be bur- 
dened with two more mouths to feed in those bad 
times was a serious thing, even though his heart 
also bled for the misery of the mother and the 
beauty of the boy. ..." I have it, wife ! ” ho 
exclaimed at last. “ As soon as tliey are rested, 
and as I’ve nothing else to do, worse luck, I’ll take 
them to the king. He’ll do something for them,^ 
Im sure. And if ho doesn’t, why, we must do 
what we can, that’s all, and hope for better times.” 

So wlien the mother and child were quite rested 
and refreshed, Dictys sot off with them for the 
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king’s palace, doing his best to cliocr them l)y the 
way. Seriphns is a very little island, not more 
than a dozen inile.s round, so they had not to go 
far, and fortunately they found the king at honn*. 
The King of Seriphns at timt tinui was 1 *olyilof!te.s, 
who, having heard the fi.s]ie,rinan’s story, and lieing 
struede with the beauty and high-1 )oru air both of 
the woman and of the child, kept them in his own 
palace, treated them as guc.st.s whom he delighted 
to honour, and was much too polite to ask rpnwtion.s. 
The mother told nobody anything e.Kce.pt that luu’ 
child’s name was Perseus, and that luu's was Dunue. 

Perseus grew up into such splendid munhotHl (hat 
for a long time Polydecbjs was fond utid jiroud of 
him, and treaksd him as if in; wertt Ids own .hoii. Ihs 
was .strong and hand.som(!, lirave, nobhi-minde<i, and 
marvellously accompli.slied botli in mind and body. 
Ho was devoted to his motlnu ; and he could ncv(?r 
do enough to show his gratitude, to Diidys the ii.sh- 
emian, who had hcc-n kiinl to her in her mnsl. P»ut 
his very virtucis hecame his mi.sfortime. Poly<lcc.tc.s 
gradually became jealous of biin, for he cfudd not 
help seeing that th(5 peojde of Seriphns lovisl and 
honoured Perseus mons than tint king hinjself, atul 
he was afraid that they might rebel and make*. Per- 
seus their king. Besides that, he wunti'd to have 
Hanae in his power, and without a pi'otiwlor, so 
that he might marry luir against her will. There- 
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fore he bethought him of a plot by "which he could 
get rid of Perseus for ever in a seemingly honour- 
able way. 

§0 one day he called the young man to him, and 
said — 

“ Perseus, I know how brave you are, and how 
fond of all sorts of difficult adventures. Did you 
ever hear of the Gorgons ? Well, the Gorgons are 
three terrible demon sisters who live in the middle 
of Africa. Their bodies are covered with scales 
like dragons, which no spear can pierce ; their hands 
are brazen claws ; they have snakes imstead of hair, 
just like the Furies — I mean the Eumenidesj and 
they have teeth as long as the tusks of a wild 
boar; and whoever looks upon them is turned to 
stone. All throe are dreadful; but the one who 
is named Medusa is the most dreadful of all. Now 
I have been thinking, as you are so fond of adven- 
tures, you might go and cut off Medusa’s head. It 
would bo something to be proud of for the rest of 
your days." 

I'erseus was rather taken aback by such an 
errand. In the first place, he did not know where 
to find the Gorgons ; in the second place, how was 
ho to kill a creature who would turn him into 
stone by one glance of her eyes ? But he was 
much too brave to refuse, or even to think of re- 
fusing.* “ I will just bid my mother good-bye, and 
then I win start at once," said he. He did not 
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toll his mothor what he, hail nmlfrtakfu ,1„ 
for fear of uhirniiiiH; her; hut Ik? said .yniKhlna? to 
her a,s dutorfully as if ho won? otily qoiii.ij ior a 
night’s fishing with thoir fra-nd tho fishoni.au. 
Then, having asked Dh-tys In fake oar.? of Ids 
mother till he caim? hack again, ho lay .lowii to g.if 
a little sleej) Ijefore starting. 

He had a curious dreani. Ho thought tiiat Flulo, 
Minerva, iiiid Mercury oaiiic to !d.s hodddo, and that 
each iimdt? him a, jrartiug la-osoul, i’ltifo gava? 
him a helmet, Minerva a .shield, and Moroury ;i 
pair of samlaLs, witii lift 1.? wings fadonod to iii’on,, 
and a curious weai.on. of which ih,. hlado was 
shaped like a s(?ytlie, and made of a sitigh? diamond. 
But the dream was m.t ,so .siraugo a.i what ho found 
when he woke. Tlan-o, on his Iiod, aoinally lav tin? 
helmet, tlio shield of pohshod .Moo!, tin? winged 
sandals, and tin? .soytlio-thapod dag-gor. 

Well, .sonu?hody niu.st hav.? },ut thorn thor... 
Perhaps they were i-arting gifts from King; Poly, 
dectes. So first lie jmt on the hoInu?t ; then he 
placed the weapon in his holt; then ho ?dinig tin? 
shield over his shoulders; hi.st ..f all. he hound’ the 
winged sandals on his feet, and when the win«,.s 
spread themselves at Ids heols. and e;,rrii?d him 
high up into tho air, he hegatt to think that flat 
visit of the gods must liave hcen ..mniothing niort? 
than a (Imiui. 

He went up so high that the earth hinkcl like 
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a large map spread out below him, on which the 
island of Seriphus seemed but a mere speck in the 
sea over which he was drifting southward. After 
many hours of this strange sort of travel, he began 
to descend, and came down upon his feet in the 
middle of a hot sandy plain, where neither hill 
nor tree nor water was to be seen. He could not 
tell where ho was. But he did not lose courage; 
and he set out across the desert, knowing that if 
he kept straight on in one direction, he must reach 
somewhere or other in time. 

But not till nearly nightfall did he see, in the 
far distance, a cluster of palm-trees — the sure sign 
of water, which his long journey over the hot and 
glaring sand, under the blazing sun, had made him 
need sorely. Ileaclung the palm-trees at last, he 
found, in the midst of the cluster, a wooden hut. 
Wondering that anybody should live in such a 
place, but hoping to find food and guidance, he 
knocked boldly on the door with the hilt of liis 
sword, and was bidden, by a hoarse, cracked voice, 
to come in. 

Ho entered, and found three very old women 
warming their hands at a few burning sticks, al- 
though it was so hot in the desert that Perseus 
could hardly boar the weiglit of his shield. As 
he came in, the three crones turned their faces 
taward.s him; and ho saw that one of them had 
only one eye and no teeth, that another had only 
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one tooth and no eye, and that the third had neither 
teeth nor eyes. 

“ I am a traveller,” saitl Per.seu.s, '* and havt- loat 
iny way. Will you kindly tell me when-. 1 am <■ ” 

" Come in and show yourself," said the erone wTio 
had the eye, sharply. “ I must s('t* who you an; 
before I answer,” she added, thou;.;h h(*r one eye 
was looking straight at liim all tla^ while. 

"Hero I am,” said I’erseus, stepjang into the 
middle of the room. " I .suppose you ean .set! me 
now.” 

“It’s very strange* - Vi-ry .strange."’ said tin; old 
woman. “Sisters, I hear a man’.s voiee, hut I see 
no man ! ” 

“Nonsense, sister!” said the (»m; who had (he, 
tooth. “You can’t have put the eye, in right. 

Let me try." 

To the amazement of Ikuwens, the lir-st old 

woman took out her eyi! iind pa.Hsed it to the 
second, who, after giving it a polmh, put it into 
her own face and looked round 5 hut .she also saw 
nothing. 

The two wrangled for a while us to whether there 
was anything to bo seen; and then the eye was 

passed round to the third si.ster. But she ii!.so 

failed to see Perseus, though the eyts rolled in her 
head, and glowed like a live coal. 

And so they kept passing the eye romul . fr.mi 
one to another, and yet nothing could tluy .see. 
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At last Perseus, feeling terribly hot and tired, took 
off Pluto’s helmet to cool himself, when suddenly — 

“ There he is ! I see him now ! ” exclaimed the 
old woman who, at the moment, happened to be 
using the eye. 

Thus Perseus found out that his helmet made 
him invisible when he put it on ; and he had 
already found out the use of his sandals. Perhaps 
the other gifts would have their uses too. 

He let the old women have a good look at him 
each in turn, and then said — 

" I am very hungry and thirsty and tired, and 
don’t know where I am. Will you give me a little 
food, and tell me who such kind ladies are, and 
what this place is, and put me on the right road to 
where I want to go ? ” 

It was the one who happened to have the eye in 
her head that always spoke. 

“ We will give you some food,” said she, “ for 
you seem a very well-behaved young man. This 
place is the great desert of Libya” — (which is what 
wo now call the desert of Sahara, in Africa) — “ and 
wo are three sisters, called the Graiie. And where 
do you want to go ? ” 

" I want to visit the Gorgons, and particularly 
Medusa,” said he. “ Do you happen to know where 
they arc ? ” 

“ Oi course wo know, for they are our own kins* 
women ! But never, no, never, will we toll you 
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•wliero they live, or the way to g(it tlu‘,re. Newer will 
wo let so hamlsoiiie a youth bo turned into stone I ” 
“Never!” croaked the old woman with the tooth. 
“Never!” luumbled the third. , 

Perseus did all he could to iKU'suade. them, Imt 
they were so ,sttd)born that ho wa.s only wa.sting 
words. Meanwhile they laid out .supper, wiiieh 
they ate in a very strange, w'ay, e.'udi taking her 
turn with the one tooth whieli they luul among 
them, and passing it round rrom one to the other, 
just as they did with their only eye. 'I’hi.s made 
the meal rather long and .shnv, for they ate enor- 
mously. After .supi)er tiu'.y put tlm (-ye, ami the, 
tooth into a little box whil<! they took a naji, wdutn 
Perseus, watching his opportunity, ,snate,he<l up the 

box, put on his ludmet, and cried out 

“ Now tell mo tlie way to Medusa, ov else you 
shall never see or eat agtiin ! ” 

The poor old Grauu went down on their kmitw, 
and implored him to give tlutm buck their only 
tooth and their only eye. Put hi; said - - 

“It is my turn to be stubborn. Tell me where, 
to find Medusa, and you .shall havtt tlmm back; but 
not a minute before.” 

“ I suppose wo mu,st, then,” saiil the ehhsHt, with 
a sigh. “ Well, it won’t be our fault now, wliaUwer 
happens. And after all, it’s better Unit you should 
bo turned into stone than tliat we .should hfi hliiid 
and starved.” 
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“ Mucli better,” her sisters groaned. 

“ Very well, then," said the eldest Graia, “ you 
must go straiglit on, night and day, until you come 
iry;o the country of King Atlas, which is called 
Mauritania. Near the king’s palace is a garden 
where the trees boar golden apples, guarded by a 
dragon. If the dragon does not devour you, you 
must pass the garden gate, and go on, a long, long 
way, till you come to a great lake where, if you 
do not find the (iorgiuis, you will be a lucky 
man.” 

Perseus gave the old women back their tootli and 
eye, which they received with joy, and thanking 
them for their information, left the hut and travelled 
on. After many days and nights, during which he 
found it hard to find food, he came into a fertile 
country wherein stood a stately palace, so liigh that 
it seemed to touch the clouds. Hard by was a vast 
garden enclosed by a high wall, and at the gate, 
sure enough, sat a monstrous dragon with glaring 
eyes. But Perseus, wearing his invisible helmet, 
passed by safely, because unseen. 

In time ho came to the lake, where he took off 
his helmet to quench his thirst. While he was 
drinking, he was startled by the approach of what 
sounded like a mighty rush of wind, and he had 
but just time to put oti his helmet again before lie 
saw, Reflected in the lake, the flying form of the 
terrible Medusa — the Gorgon whom he had vowed 
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to slay, and who, not seeing him, sat down beside 
him with folded wings. 

Well was it for Perseus that he remembered what 
would happen to him if he looked at Medusa. And 
yet how in the world was he to fight her without 
looking at her ? That was a puzzle indeed. Sud- 
denly he bethought himself of Minerva’s shield, 
which was polished like a mirror. He turned it 
towards Medusa, and saw, not herself indeed, but 
her reflection in the polished shield, which did just 
as well. 

She was indeed a monster — more terrible even 
than he had expected. She was of gigantic size, 
hideous and cruel in face, with the scales and 
wings of a dragon, horrible claws, and hundreds of 
writliing and hissing snakes on her head instead 
of hair. Ho wonder that anybody who looked on 
her was turned at once into stone. Perseus, wear- 
ing his helmet, and guiding himself by his mirror, 
from which he never moved his eyes, drew his dia- 
mond blade, sprang upon the monster, gave one 
stroke just between her chin and where her scales 
began— and, in a single moment, her hideous head 
was rolling on the sand. The snakes gave one last 
hiss, and the deed was done. 

Still keeping his eyes turned away, Perseus, by 
using his mirror, found the head, which he slung 
out of his sight behind him. Scarcely had he^done 
this when he heard again the sound of wings, like 
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a great wind — the sisters of Medusa, the otlicr two 
Gorgons, were flying over the lake like hurricanes 
to take vengeance upon her slayer. They could not 
see Perseus himself, because of his helmet; but 
they saw their sister’s head at his back, and could 
thus swoop down upon him. But I’erscms, remem- 
bering his winged sandals, sprang up into tlui air, 
and off he flew, with the raging CJorgons after him. 

It was a terrible race ! Perseus would not tia-ow 
away the head, though it left such a trac-k Ixdiind 
him. For from one of the splashes of lilood wliich 
fell upon the earth sprang the giant Ohrysaor, 
armed with a golden sword; from , ‘mother leapcid 
into life the winged horse Pegasus, who immedi- 
ately darted off through the air and never .stopped 
until he alighted among the Muses ui)ou Mount 
Helicon; the smaller drops of blood as thc.y fell 
became countless serpents, and all maimer of loath- 
some crawling things. On and on I’erseus fliiw, not 
knowing whither, like one hunted in some horrible 
dream, till his strength failed liim, and he came 
down to earth, swiftly and half fainting. 

When he opened his eyes and raiscid himself 
from the ground, ho found himself in the most 
beautiful garden ho had ever s(u;n, full of treiis 
laden with fruits of gold. But lajfore him stood 
a huge giant, so tall that his head was above the 
clouds. The giant stooped till Perseus could see 
his face, and said in a voice of thunder^ — 
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“I am Atlas, Kiii" of IVInurifaiiia ! How has a 
miserable i.igmy likcj you passed the dragon who 
guards the gat(! of the garden of golden apples and 
entered in?” 


“Tlien from you, as king of (his land," said 
Perseus, “I e.laiin sludlei- and profeetiiui in j„y 
father’s name! P(.r tin; avengers r.f bh,od are 
following aft(!r me to kill nir.” 


Von are sab; with me,” said Adas. " Unj, wdio 
IS your father, that you elaim shelbtr and proieef ion 
in his name ? ” ' 

„ My name is IVu'seus,” said f’erseits, pnaullv, 
“and I am the son of dnpittn*, (ht! king of gods 
and men ! ” 


“ Of Ju])iter ? ” thundere.1 Atlas. •• Th-n 
pare to die ! ” * 

“You would kill a .son of diipiterr' asked 
Porsetis, amazetd. 

“Ay, and any .son of Jupitur who comes in mv 
way ! For hath it not been foretold that by a son 
of Jupiter shall I be robbed of my gohieu apples ^ 
Ifor what else are you here ? Sou of Jupiter, miee 
more, prepare to die ! ” And so .^a viieg h.- lifted 
Im enormous arm, one blow of whieh would have 
swept away ten thousand men as if they were s 
swarm of flies. 

Perseus gave himself up for lost, for he had no 
more chance agaimst Atlas than a beetle would 
have against an elephant. However, like a l.rave 
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knight, he resolved to die fighting: ho drew his 
sword and grasped his shield — at least what he 
meant to bo his shield ; for it chanced to be 
Medusa’s head which he brought from behind his 
shoulder and held up before the giant. Down 
came the huge right arm of Atlas to crush him. 
But even in death the head did its work. No 
sooner were Medusa’s staring eyes turned upon the 
giant than all in a moment his limbs stiffened, and 
he became a vast mountain of stone, witli its head 
above the clouds. And there stands Mount Atlas 
to this day. 

Tliankful for his wonderful escape, Perseus, 
without taking a single golden apple, continued 
his journey, no longer pursued by the fJorgon.s, 
who had doubtless lost trace of liim. I,eaving 
Mauritania, he recrossed the groat Libyan desert, 
and travelled on and on until lie reached the coast 
of Ethiopia, and entered a great city on the sea- 
shore. 

But though the place was evidently great and 
rich, the whole air seemed full of sa<lne.sa and 
gloom. The people went ahout silent and sigliing, 
and altogetlier so W(K;-li{-goiii! that they Imd no 
attention to spare for a .Htraiigvr. When ho reached 
the king’s palace the signs of mourning were 
deeper, still ; it was like entciring a tomb, all wa.s 
so plunged in speechless sorrow. 
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“What is the matter?” asked I’erseus at lust, 
seizing a passing servant hy the arm, and eeni- 
pclling him to listen. “ Is it tin* death of the. 
king ? ” 

“ Ah, if it were only that ! " said the nran. 
“ Bat no ; King (kfjdieats i.s alive, and well. Alas, 
and woe is me!” And so oim'i? jiion; he, fell to 
wailing, and passed on. 

Thus over and ove.r again Pitsimis vainly sought 
an answer, getting nothing hnt tears and groans. 
And so, none lieecling him, In*, went (m till In; rejiehed 
a chamher where sat tins king himself in tln^ mitlsf 
of his court; and here was the. deepe,st monniing 
of all. 

“I I'orceive y<ai are a .stranger," .said King 
Oepheus. “ Pardon n.s if we have, .seemed iiiiios- 
pitablc and unlike Urn ./Kthiopians, the friend, s of 
the gods ; it is not onr way. But,” he, eemtinned, the 
tears flowing as ho spoke, " if yon kimw, yt»u would 
understand.” 

“ I^et me know,” said Perseus, gently, for he Wiis 
filled with pity for the king’s tears, 

“My daughter, the Brineess Andromeda," an- 
swered the king, “is (.tondemiuid to a horrildtt 
death; I know not whether slut is ytd alivt!." 

“How,” asked Ber.st!n.s, “can a king’.s daughter 
be condemned to death against her falher’.s will ? ” 

“ Ho wonder it sounds strange," answifretl 
Cepheas ; “ hut listen : Andromeda is my only 
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child. Tor some reason — I knpw not what — the 
gods have permitted the land to be ravaged by a 
monster which came out of the sea, whose very 
breath is a blight and a pestilence, and which 
spares neither man, woman, nor child. Not one 
of us is left without cause to mourn. Fearing the 
destruction of all my people, I asked of the great 
oracle of Ammon in what way the work of the 
monster could be stayed. Alas ! the oracle de- 
clared that nothing would avail but delivering up 
Andromeda herself to its fury to be devoured. 
What could I do ? Could I doom all my people 
to lose all their children for the sake of my own ? 
There was but one thing for a king, who is the 

father of all his people, to do : and even now ” 

But he could say no more. 

“ Oracle or no oracle,” cried Perseus, “ it shall 
not be while I am alive ! Where is the princess? ” 

“ She was chained at sunrise to a rock on the 
sea-shore, there to wait for the monster. But where 
she is now ” 

Perseus did not wait for another word, but, leav- 
ing the palace, hurried along the shore, already half 
covered by the rising tide, and helping himself over 
the difficult places by the wings at his heels. At 
last he came to what made his heart beat and 
burn with pity and rage. Chained by her wrists 
to a ]^lar of rock was the most beautiful of all 
princesses, stripped naked, but for the long hair 

L 
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that fell over her Hhoiihlc.rs, anti for the lising waves, 
which were already netirly waist-hi<,di. Ilut wluit 
stnick Perseus most was her look of tjuiet courage 
and noble pride-^ — the look of oiut who was dovotiii" 

o 

herself to a cruel deatli for her countiy’s stike, and 
in order that others might be saved. 

The whole heart of Persttus went out to her: lus 
vowed, if lie could not savt; her, to share her doom. 
But before he could rciieh her sith-, a hugt! black 

wave parted, and forth eaino the monster a 

creature like nothing (dse of hirnl or .sen., with a 
bloated, shapele.s.s body, studded with hungry, crutd 
eyes, and hundreds of long, slimy limbs, twi.sting 
and crawling, each with a yawning mouth, from 
which streamed livid fire and horriliht fttimw. 
Andromeda turned pale as the loathsome ereature 
came on with a slownen.? more dnsulfnl than .sp(<e<l. 
Perseus could not wait. Sju'inging from the rock 
with his wings, he threw himself, like lightning, full 
upon the inoustcr, ami then hi^gau .sueh a struggle 
as had never been seen before. The er<*atur(! twimtd 
its limbs round I'erseus, and tried to cni.sb him. 
As soon as, Perseus tore himself from (uuf, las was 
clutched hy another, while tins pulpy ma,s.s .si'cmed 
proof against thrbsts or blow.s. 

Perseus felt his lifp pu,ssing from him ; lu! put 
all the strength left hini into om* last bhjw. It 
fell only on the monster’s right shoulder. B?it that 
was the one place where it could be pierced. The 
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coils relaxed, and Perseus, to liis own amaze, saw 
the monster floating, a shapeless corpse, upon the 
waves. 

Having released Andromeda, who had watched 
the struggle in an agony of dread for what liad 
seemed the certain fate of her champion, he carried 
her back through the air to her father’s palace; 
and I need not tell how the mourning turned into 
wonder and joy ! 

“ Wliat can I do to show my gratitude ? ” asked 
Cepheus of Perseus. “Ask of me whatever you 
will, and it shall be yours, on the word of a 
king ! ” 

“Give me Andromeda to bo my wife,” said 
Perseus. “That is all I want in the world.” 

“ Gladly,” said Cepheus ; but suddenly ho became 
grave. “ I have promised on the word of a kiuL' 
which cannot be broken. But I must warn you 
that you are not the first in the field. Andromeda 
has long been claimed in marriiigo by the powerful 
1 rince I hineus , and he i>s not the man to lose what 
ho wants without giving trouble.” 

“He never gave any trouble to the monster,” 
said Perseus, thinking that Cepheu.s, though kind 
and honourable, was rather a weak and timid 
sort of king. So the marriage of Perseus and 
Andromeda was settled, to the great joy of botli ; 
and all* the nobles were invited to a gi'eat festival 
in honour of the wedding, and of the delivery of the 
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ItifHi Thfl •I'.lliiojtians were famous for their feasts, 

8c» much «o that the gods themselves xvould often 
lonve the nectar and ambrosia of Olympus to be 
gjjests at their tables. ^ 

Kv>‘rv|liiii ;4 went on very happily, when in the 
very midst of the bainpiet was heard the clash of 
arms ; and those who wore nearest the door cried 
out tliat Princo Phincsus had eoim with an army 
to cairy off the* l)ri<le. 

" Do not be ulurmed,” said Persesus, " Only let 
.•v.-rybiidy shut his eyes until I bid him open them 
again.” 

It .soetned an odd order ; but Oepheus and all 
his ('mirt had sut‘h faitii in PerKcua that they 
instantly obeyed bim, and all .shut tbe.ir c.yos. 
l*rr«eus, e«jH*eiaily bidding Andromeda close hers, 
drew fortli Medusa's head, turning thu face towards 
the door. Ami when, at his bidding, Cepheus and 
the rest oi>c-ned their eyes and looked, they saw 
Phitieua and his army all turned into statues of 
itotm. 

After rtssting from his advimturas at the Court 
of King f' i'li' it . Persmis set sail with Andromeda, 
in one of the king’s ships, for .'^••rii'lni where they 
arrivftti after t» safe and plensimt vttyago. He was 
impatii'iif to see his mother again, and to show King 
P..!\.!. . !-i how wall he had done his errand. On 
reat-hing J^rilpbii lie loft Andruitieda in the .ship, 
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while lie went alone on shore to see how things had 
gone while he had been away. 

His way to the palace led him past the temple 
of ^Minerva, at the gate of which he found great 
confusion. Forcing his way through the crowd, he 
entered, and was astonished to see his mother, 
Danae, crouching in terror by the altar, with Dictys 
the fisherman standing before her, and defending 
her from King Polydectes and his guards, who were 
crowding the temple. Clearing his way to the altar- 
stops, Perseus lieard hurriedly from Dictys what 
was happening : how the king, taking advantage of 
his absence, had been persecuting Danae to marry 
him against her will, and had at last driven her 
into the temple to make her his wife by force. 
Dictys alone had come to her rescue j but what 
could one man do against the king and all his 
guards ? 

“ And now you have come,” sighed Dictys, “ you 
will be slain too. See, they are coming on ! ” 

You sent mo to slay Medusa, King Polydectes,” 
ciied 1 erseus. “ See how well I have obeyed you ! ” 

So saying, ho held up the fatal head ; and the 
king and his guards forthwith became stone. Thus 
was Polydectes destroyed by his own treachery. 

J.he people desired to make Perseus king ; but 
he had a longing to pay a visit to the land of 
Argos, where ho had been born, but which he had 
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never seen. So lie made Jlieiys the fi.sheniian Kin-' 
of Seriphus, tliinking tliafc kiu(Iti(*.s.s, couniffo, and 
faithfulness were the chief thing's to he lonkc'd for 
in the choice of a ruler, and set sail for Argos with 
his wife and mother. 

Of course nohody there knew any of them ; for 
Perseus had left the country wlnm a. child in arms, 
and Danae had spent httr girlhood shut uj) in a 
brazen tower. It so hapjieited (hat, when they 
reached land, the people of Larissa were celehrating 
some solemn games in honour of (heir king, who 
had just died — W'resding, racing, ami so forth ; and 
Perseus, hearing the news, went round by way of 
Larissa to take part in them. 

Having shown himself best in every sport, he 
joined in a game of fjuoits, in wliieii, as always, he 
found himself without a rival. Having outdone all 
others, he thought Im wonhi outdo even himself; 
and, taking up the Insaviest (pmit, he east it so far 
that it passed over the hetids of (he eirele of s].ee- 
tators, so that none could see where it fell—- — — 

Until they were staiihul hy a ery which made, 
the people crowd to where an old man hud f.-tllen 
from his scat, and now lay dead upon tlu! grouml. 
The quoit had struck him on tin* head, and— 

Ply! cried those who .stood alioiit Pensems, 

It is Acrisius, King of Argo.s, wdiom yuur mdiieky 
quoit has killed ! ” * , * 
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And thus came to pass what had been foretold 
at the beginning — King Acrisius had been slain by 
his daughter’s son. 

As for Perseus, whose adventures were now at 
an end, he refused the Jdngdom of Argos, which 
had come to him in such an unfortunate manner, 
and, travelling further into Gi’cece, built a city and 
made a kingdom for himself, which he called 
Myceme. Here, with Andromeda and Danae, he 
lived in peace and happiness, ruling so well and 
wisely that when he died lie was made a demigod, 
and admitted into Olympus. There are two con- 
stellations which are still called Perseus and 
Andromeda. The Gorgon’s head he consecrated 
to Minerva, who fixed it in the middle of her 
shield, where it still retained its power of turning 
the enemies of the goddess of Wisdom into blocks 
of stone. 

I expect that one part of this story has reminded 
you of how Ht George of England rescued the I’rin- 
cess Sabra from the dragon. Well, there is this 
great likeness among all good knights, that they 
have the help of heaven, because they would be 
equally good and bravo whether they had such help 
or no. 


\ 
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r/^lIKX /KKtiii, whit w:is Kiu!4 nf lolrns, 
Ih‘j;!UI 1(» »r((W ulil, he h'l't hix khi<j- 
ilom to liirt infant non, .ijtson. I*nt 
l.liij vvuH u.siH'jXMl Iiy InV unfli* 

I’oluiH, who forthwith oon.snltnil an 
oiuclo JUS to what he. shonhl tlo to nialat hiniHolf 
secure, 'riio answer of the (traele was .strnii.uc!. It 
Wfis — “ Fear HftlKsly who couusth not with ami 
without a shoe.” 

“There is nothing very ahirining about that,” 
thought relia.s ; so, insteatl (tf having Jason killed, 
a.s ho had first thought of doing, he .sent away the 
child into Tlicss«ily, a long %vay off, among the 
people called Centaui-s, ho]Hng that he w<nild never 
hear of him again. 

The Centaurs were a very singular race, 'i'liey 
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were half man and half horse, as if a man’s body 
down to the waist were set upon a horse’s shoulders. 
Thus they had a horse’s four legs for running, and 
a man’s head and arms for thinking and fighting : 
they were famous archers, very learned, and very 
brave. Their most famous chief was Ohiron, who, 
besides being their best archer, was also a great 
philosopher and jihysiciun. Chiron, struck by 
Jason’s quickness, became his teacher, so that the 
young induce grow up skilled botli in all manly 
exercises and in every Imuich of human knowledge. 

When he had become a man, the Centaur thought 
it only right that he sliould know his birth and 
parentage, and should have a chance of n-gaiiiing 
his father’s throne, since ho was so lit to bo a king. 
But first he consulted the orujIo, wliich gave to 
Cluron as strange an answer as it hail given to 
Bellas — “Who seeks a crown shall wear tlio leo- 
pard’s liide.” 

So Jason, hy Chiron’s counsel, went out hunting, 
and, having killed a leopard, drcssuil lumself in its 
skin. Then he set out, tm foot and alone, for 
lolcos; and proccodi'd, without anything happen- 
ing to him, until he reached a nuuuduiii ^<l|■l•<•nt, 
so d(!op, 80 broad, and so strong, that the Itest 
of swimmers could not hiqio U> reach the otlier 
side. 

lle»was gaxing at the torrent, womlcring what 
he should do, when a very old woman, bent and 
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lame, came hobbling by, ami asked him why he 
stared so sadly at the stream. 

“ Eeason euongli,” said luv, “ when that wat(tr i.s 
keeping me from a kingdom.” 

“ Is that all ? ” asked the old woman ; “ I can 
soon put that right for you. I am going acroH.s njy* 
self ; and I’ll take ycm on my back vvdth the. greaUjst 
pleasure in the world.” 

Jason thought she wa.s laughing at him. but 
something about her — In; could not ttdl what — made 
him feel that she wa.s no common old woman ; and 
even as he looked her back seciuuul to .straighten it- 
self and her figure to enlarge. hTo ; .she was certainly 
not joking: her smile was only friendly and kind. 
It might not bo very dignified Ibr a rightful king to 
enter his kingdom dressed U]) in a leopard’s skin 
and riding on the back of an old woman, and it di<l 
not seem very safe, cither. Howeva:r, a.s then! was 
certainly nothing else to bt! done, he, got upon the 
back of the old woman, who at once stepped out into 
the raging stream. 

How strong the Hood wa.H he could tell from the 
forest-trees which it had torn rij) by the rcjots and 
was carrying away headlong. Buli while Ja-son’s 
brain reeled with the whirl, the old wcjuian re- 
mained as steady as a rock, and strod(! thrtwgh the 
deepest and roxrghcst place, s with ease. In a womlm- 
fully short time Jason rciiched the other side, with 
DO worse mishap than the los.s of Jiis left shoe. 


I 
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“Never mind that,” said the old woman. “The 
river is bound to have something. You have only 
given it a shoe ; most people have to give it their 
lives.” 

“ But what do you give it then ? ” asked Jason. 

“ Oh, the gods go toll-free,” said the old woman. 
“I am Juno.” And before Jason had recovered 
from his surprise, she was gone. 

Jason continued his journey till he reached lolcos, 
where the oddity of a man dre.ssc<l in nothing but a 
leopard’s akin soon gathered a crowd round him. 
The new.s of the sight spread about till it x’cached 
the oars of Xing Pelias himself, who came out of 
his palace to discover what was going on. But as 
soon us he c.aught sight of •the stranger in the 
leopard-skin ho started with dismay, Tluiro stood 
a man witli a shoo and without a shoo — just what 
the orachj had wanual him to fisar ! 

Hoeing that it was the king, Jason at once went 
up to him, and said — 

“ I am Jason, the son of Ai^son. (Jive up to me 
this kingdom, wliicdi is rightfully mine ! ” 

His boldness and his royal bearing hail a great 
eireet upon the jieople, who liated I’elias, and were 
glad to welcome back the rightful heir. They set 
up a groat shout for Jason, which alarmed Belias 
still moi’o ; and many of them pressed forward with 
draw* swords. 

But Boliiui, if he had not much couragt}, had 
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plenty of craft. And so ho answered, after a 
moment’s thought — 

“Why, of course you shall have what is your 
own. Do you think I want to roh you — to keep 
what is not mine for a single day ? I am only too 
glad to welcome you, my dear nephew, homo again. 
I have been wondering what had hecome of you, 
and not till after long searching did 1 give you up 
for lost. I think you will find that I liave taken 
good care of your kingdom while you have been 
away. I deserve some credit for having had all the 
hard work, while you, no doubt, have, been going 
about and amusing younself. 1 iim very glad to sise 
you — indeed I am.” 

Jason was rather surprised to find (^verylhing so 
easy, and his uncle so friendly. Indeed luj hardly 
knew what to say. 

“ I am only eager to enter upon my duties,” said 
ho at last ; “ and 1 shall look to you to help me to 
govern well.” 

“That is the right spirit,” said I’eliu.s. “Ho I 
will tell you the first of your duties ; one that 1 
rejoice to give over to better and younger hands 
than mine. It is diflieult and even dang(u-ous — — ’’ 

“All the better," said Jason. "It will bring all 
the more glory.” 

“ You are an admirable young man ! Well, you 
must know that many generations ago King Athaums 
of Thebes married a imncess of Oloudland, named 
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Ncphcle, and had two children, Phryxus and Helle. 
Nephele going mad, ho divorced her, and married 
the princes.s Ino, and had two children more. Ino 
hated Nephele’s cliildren, because they stood in the 
way of her own. So, being a witch, she desolated 
Thebes by a plague, and got a false oracle to de- 
clare that the plague should never cease so long 
as Pluyxus and Helle were alive. Do you under- 
stand ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” said Jason. “ Except that I don’t see 
what all this old family history has to do with me.” 

“ Patience, and you will see,” said Delias. “Just 
as Phryxus and his sister Helle were about to ho 
sacrificed, a winged ram, with a fleece of pure gold, 
came out of the sea, took the brother and sister on 
his back, and flow away with them through the air. 
Unluckily, while they were flying, Helle turned 
giddy, tumbled olf the ram’s back, and was drowned. 
You have heard of the Hellespont, I suppose ? 
Well, that is the part of the sea where Hello fell. 
I’hryxus, however, arrived safely at the Court of 
uEetes, King of Colchis, beyond the great Black Sea, 
where ho sacrificed the ram to .Jupiter, out of grati- 
tude for his escape ; hut kept the golden fleece and 
married the king’s daughter. At last Aietos, want- 
ing the fleece for himself, murdered Phryxus. There 
— do you see your royal duty now ? ” 

“ J» cannot,” .said Jason, “ honestly say that T do.” 

“ What ? Why, I’hryxus was the son of Athamas, 
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■FFho was the son of ^olits, wlio was the father of 
Cretheus, who was tlio fatlier of yhlson, wIkj is tlio 
father of yov.. It is as clear as day that Tliryxus 
was your own first cousin once removed. And wliat 
duty can be clearer than avenging tlie niurd(>r of a 
first cousin once removed ? Kspocially when the 
murderer Inis a fleece of pure gold waiting for some 
brave man to bring away. It is so clear a duty 
that, if you decline it, I will undertake the adventure 
myself, old as I am, rather than let the wrong.s of 
our royal house go unaveng<;d.” 

Now .glory was Jason’s ruling jmssion. Ho 
would have felt disgrae-cd if l,o had declined any 
adventure, however difficult it might bo : iind the, 
greater the danger, the greater the ghny. 

So he had it announced through lolcos and 
all the noig]i])ouring countries that he had under- 
taken the Adventure of the (lohlcn h'loecki, and 
tiiat all brave knights win. desired to share in 
Its perils and glories would bo welcome. 'J'ho 
effect of the proclamation was sf.mething wotiderful. 
lolcos was speedily thronged with itrinees and 
knights, the best and noblest of all Gre(«o, <!a<a>r 
to take part in the (.xpedifion ; so that .rason found 
himself captain of a host the like of which for 
birth and valour had never been seen - lifty chh-fs 
and every one of them known to fanm. It would 
be too long to name them all. But I must^min- 
tion "the great twin brethren,” Cfistor and I’oIIu.x, 
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whom you know by more than name : anil 
Orpheus the min,$trcl, ami that other ^uT-at min- 
strel, AmphTon, whose music had built the wall.s 
of Thebes : and Autolycus, the craftiest, arid N'e.sLor, 
tlie wisest, of all mankind : and Hercules, the son 
of Jupiter, of whoso deeds you will read hereafter : 
and Meleaf'er, who has also a famous story of his 
own : and Theseus of Athens, witli whom yon will 
also meet again, — all these and all their eoinrades 
were, like their cajitain, in the very flower of their 
youth, sti’cngth, and valour. Atalanta, a ]irineeHS 
of Scyros, a great huntress, joined the lexpeilition 
disguised as a man : ami idOsculapius was its surgeon 
and physician. 

The next thing was to build a ship to carry 
•so largo a company across the great and terrible 
Black Sea, which the Greeks called the " Huxine," 
or “ Friendly ” — giving it a good name just because 
they were afraid to give it a bad one, lest it should 
lie angry. The ship was at last built, and called 
the Ar//o. 

The “Argonauts,” as .la.son and his (■.ompaiiy are 
called — that is to say, the crew of tiie .d/v/c- — set 
sail in great state and honour from a port of 
Thessaly, crossed the /Kgeaii Sea, jiassed through 
the Dardanelles into tlie Sea of Marmora (as those 
parts are now called), and then through the Ilidliw- 
pont, Ifho strait whore Helle had boon drowned, into 
the Black Sea. 
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From end to end of tliCBo (1ai‘k and dan^^fn’ons 
waters the good ship Anjt} saihid without mishap, 
save tlie death of its pilot, Fiphys, soon after 
starting. Erginns took his plnee at t he helm. Ihit 
I cannot ludp thinking that then; was unotlier 
reason for the good luc'k of tin; Argn, For <m(‘e, 
whcm a great storm arose (UhI ihreatimctl shijjwrc*e.k, 
suddenly two flames of light Wiai; to play 
round the heads of (.-astor ami IN^IIuk, ami forth- 
with the wind fell and the waves hecnum; ealm. 
You know that 

Safe (toiiU'S the f^hip to hiuaoj, 

Thrmtgh and thr<>n.>4li ^ 

If (iiua*. the great Twin Mrethrea 
Sit Hluaing oii the imiU” : 

and if this was the, virttie. of tlieir spiritn after 
death, one may be ec^rtaiti that it was a. good thirjg 
to have Castor and Follux oti hcMird dtiring their 
brave and blameless livtis. Tlujsi* two flames of 
light are still often setm hovering ahmit a ship 
in stormy weather, and saihtrs still In^lieve them 
to be of good omen. 

After a long voyage, tluj Argo arrivetl safcdy 
at the capital of (kihdiis, where; clwcdt King 
Aretes, the same who had murdered lliryxus, 
Colchis proved to be a rich ami fertih; c^enintry, 
inhabited by a people cniriously like the (Jypsles, 
with very dark complexions ami black hair, dtemml 
in brightly coloured linen which they alone ktmw 
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how to weave and dye. They claimed to he de- 
scended from a tribe of Egyptians who had 
wandered thither ages ago ; and they had many 
other secrets which none but they and the Egyp- 
tians knew. 

Jason, at the head of his company, went before 
King ^etes, and demanded from him the Golden 
Fleece. iEetes received him in state, sitting upon 
his throne; and, after hearing Jason’s demand, 
answered — 

Far be it from me, a mere barbarian chieftain, 
to refuse what is asked of me by so noble an 
embassy of princes and heroes. I would even now 
deliver up to you the Golden Fleece, were it in 
my power. But how can I give it to you when 
it is guarded, even from myself, by two fierce bulls 
with brazen horns, which breathe forth flame, and 
are a match for armies ? Before you can obtain 
the fleece, you must first tame these bulls,” 

Jason desired nothing better; So he and all 
his comrades went into the field where the bulls 
were, and endeavoured to bind them. But neither 
he, with all his courage, nor the craft of Autolycus, 
nor the might of Hercules, nor the courage, skill, 
and strength of the whole company together, could 
prevail against the bulls, who breathed fire, and 
gored right and left with their brazen horns. 
There .was work for iEsculapius that day. 

King ilSetes had known very well how it would 
M 
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be; but Jason, wliou nif'ht came, retired to tlie 
chamber which had becm a.s.si<fncd to him in desi)air. 
Midnight found Inm still waking; whf 5 n the dt)or 
opened, and thei-e stood before him, holding a lamp, 
a tall and beautiful woman, dark-skinned, l)lack- 
eyed, and with long black hair — beautiful, as T 
have said, but terrible in her beauty. 

“You have no cause for shame,” said she, in a 
softer voice than he would have exjifclcd. “They 
were enchanted bulls : and not ttm tinu!.s your 
number would have fared lajtbu'. This is a nation 
of enchanters, whoso king knows how t(» laugh you 
Greeks and your boaste<l braveny to seorn. But 1 
am the greatest of all (mchanUu's ; and 1 will tcaudi 
you how to tamo the hulls — if yon will promise me 
one thing.” 

“Anything!” said dason. “Only tell iih! who 
you arc, and what you rofpiire of nut.” 

“ I am Medea, the king’s daughttjr,” said she. 
“And what I require i.s that you .shall nuirry mo 
this night in the TempU} of Hecate, tin; of 

Witches, and that you will swtsar lad'ore her altsu- 
to be true and faithful to mo for ever.” 

“Gladly,” exclaimed Jfison, who, to succeed in 
his adventure, would have ghully sworn anything to 
any one. 

So he followed her to the Temphi of I Bicatti, the 
Witch-Queen, and there, with many strange and 
dreadful rites, he married her, and swore to be true 
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and faithful to Medea for ever. Then she gave 
him a magic herb, and said — 

“ This will tame the bulls.” And she also gave 
him a sling and a stone, adding, “ Use this when 
there is need.” 

The next morning Jason went into the field 
alone. As soon as the scent of the herb reached 
the bulls’ nostrils they crouched at his feet; and 
when ilfetes, and his Court, and the Creek i)rinces 
with them, came forth, lo ! there was Jason quietly 
driving a plough drawn by the bidls, who were now 
as tame as common oxen. 

“ Some one has been betraying me,” thought the 
king angrily. But ho hid his anger, and said: 
“ You have done very well so far. I am sorry to 
say, however, that the Golden Fleece has other 
guards. Do you see these serpents’ teeth ? You 
must sow tliese in the furrow you have made with 
your plough — and then the gods help you if 
they can.” 

So Jason, having finished his ploughing, sowed 
the serpents’ teeth . as if they were seeds of corn. 
And then from that seed sprang up, in less than an 
hour, a strange harvest — an army of giants, as many 
as the stalks of wheat in a wide field, who rushed 
upon Jason and the Greeks, and trampled them to 
the ground. 

And every one of them would have been slain 
had not Jason bethought him of Medea’s sling and 
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stone. Aiming at the chief of the giants, he let 
fly, and straightway the army vanish<*,(l like the 
phantoms of a dream. 

The king began to ho afraid, for he. wa.s coming 
to an end of his spelts. He ftdt sure he. had ht;en 
betrayed, but could not guess tlus traitor. Hut 
again he pretended friemlshij), and said : “ That, too, 
was very well done. 1 se(', there is something in 
you Greeks, after all. Hut it grievc^s me to the 
heart to tell you that the most terrible guards of 
the Golden Mccce still remaiu —a mighty dragon 
that never sleeps, but watches the Flettce night and 
day. If you can kill /c/w— why the.n 

“ I can but try,” .said .ra.soii. Ho he and his 
comrades were guided by winding paths t(» the foot 
of a tree on which hung tluj Golden Flecci!, splen- 
did in the sun. Hut at tlni foot of the tr(je wa.H a 
dragon that could have devoured tim times as timny, 
armour and all, with oua crumih of hi.s jaws. And 
he breathed forth such fiery pe.stil(!nc(s that none 
could come near. 

Truly it seemed at last ns if the ndviinttms was 
to bo in vain. 

But, at midnight, Medea came to Ja-son ns Irefore, 
and gave him another herb, and said, " Take this — 
and remember your vow.” 

Jason was not thinking of the vow, btit only of 
the dragon. The next morning he set fortlif alone, 
and having found his way to the tree, waved the 
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herb before the monster. No sooner had the smell 
of it reached its nostrils than its eyes began to 
droop and close, and presently the ever-watchful 
dragon was sleeping soundly. Instantly Jason 
darted past him, snatched the Golden Fleece from 
the tree, and hastening back to the palace, dis- 
played it before the king’s astonished eyes. 

“ Seize the robber ! ” cried King iEetes, to his 
guards. But he had come to an end of his en- 
chantments; Jason’s comrades rallied round their 
captain with drawn swords, and made for the 
shore. 

^ The king raved and stormed. “ Fetch Medea 
to me,” he cried ; “ she shall raise such a tempest 
as will sink the foreign pirates to the bottom of 
the sea.” But even as he spoke, in ran one of 
the slaves with the news — 

“ The Princess Medea — the Greeks are carrying 
her away ! ” 

“ Medea — against her will ? No ! ” cried the 
king, who now knew who had betrayed him. “ There 
is no power on earth that could make her captive, 
or carry her away unless she chose to go. Absyr- 
tus,” he said, turning to liis son, “hasten after 
those brigands, and bid your sister return, and I 
will follow with my whole army to cut them off 
from their ship and destroy them all.” 

Tli« news was true : Medea was so passionately 
in love with Jason that she had forgotten her 
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remains of his dead son ungathered and unburied 
by the wayside, for the advancing horses to trample 
and for the vultures to devour. King iEetes was 
so^long in seeking for the last limb that, by the 
time it was found, Jason and the Greeks had 
reached their ship and had set sail, and Medea 
with them. 

But the murder of Absyrtus seemed to cling like 
a curse to the Aryo, and to keep her from coming 
home. Driven out of her course by storms and 
contrary winds, she wandered into unknown oceans, 
drifting even so far as the wild and desolate islands 
of Britain, in the mysterious Northern Sea. The 
Argonauts narrowly escaped being devoured, ship 
and all, by the horrible sea-fiend Scylla, with twelve 
feet, six hideous heads, each with three rows of 
teeth, and a body made of barking dogs, who sits 
upon a rock and watches for sailors. And, just 
avoiding her jaws, they nearly fell into the whirl- 
pool of Charybdis, another sea-fiend, so close to 
Scylla that it was hardly possible to escape one 
without being destroyed by the otlier. They passed 
the island of the Sirens, of whom you read in the 
story of Neptune, and would have fallen victims to 
their singing had not Orpheus made such music on 
his lyre that the Sirens ceased their own song to 
listen’ and let the ship pass by. 

I do not know what Medea was doing all this 
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while. Perhaps she wa.s powerful only ou land ; 
perhaps she could do uotluiif^ without hesr lua^ic 
herbs; perhap.s her pasahni for Jason had made her 
weak ; perhaps she felt some toiudi of ri;inor.s(; ; per- 
haps her wicked witchcraft wu.s of no (d'l'ect in the 
presence of jdOsculajiius, who, know in;' more maoio 
even than she, used his knowle.doc! for helping and 
healing. But I do know that Ju.son wa.s he^dnnin;.* 
to suffer sorely becau.se of the vow he ha<l made of 
his faith and life to Medea, and to feel that nmrdttr 
and black magic, and a wife, whom he dreaded and 
did not love, were too high a lab’c to pay evtiii for 
glory. Ho was not like Perseus, who laid warnal 
against evil with the weajions of the god.s : Ja.smi 
had sought only his own glory, and had gainetl it 
by moans hateful to god.s and men. 

But his comrade, s knew nothing of all thi.s - -to 
them ho was a hero of heroe.s, and they made the 
wanderings of the Aryo famous for s<inielhin;,(; bettiu’ 
than narrow escapes from jasril. 'I’lnsy cleared tins 
sea of pirates — a work in whi(di Castor and I'ollux 
especially distinguished themselves ; and they right- 
ed many wrongs, and carri(id the knowli'dge of the 
gods among far away barbarian tribes. And at la.st 
they saw once more the coast of Cretitte; at last 
they touched the land of Calydon, wheisj the futhe.r 
of Meleager, one of the Argonauts whom 1 have 
already named, was king. " 

Now this Meleager had a charmed life. The 
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three Fates had been present at his birth — the first 
had given him courage; the second, strength; but 
the third had decreed that he should live only so 
long as a log of wood, then burning upon the hearth, 
should remain unconsumed. So his mother. Althaea, 
had forthwith snatched the brand from the burning, 
and had kept it with care, because upon it depended 
the life of her son. Meleager welcomed Jason and 
his companions to Calydon; but they no sooner 
landed than they heard evil news. The whole 
country was being laid waste by a huge boar, which 
not even armies could kill. 

Here was another adventure for the Argonauts. 
They proclaimed a great hunt, and tracked the boar, 
through mountains and forests, to his very den. In 
front of the hunters was Meleager; but next to him 
came Atalanta — that famous huntress, swift-footed 
as Diana, who had sailed with the Argonauts in the 
disguise of a man, and had betrothed herself to 
Meleager while they were homeward bound. Then 
followed the rest, vying with each other which 
should be foremost; and besides the Argonauts were 
the princes and nobles of Calydon, led by the two 
brothers of Althaea, who still kept the fatal fire- 
brand secure. 

They drove the boar to bay at last, and, after a 
desperate struggle, Meleager gave it its death-blow. 
All Ifls companions rejoiced at his good fortune; but 
when he gave the boar’s head, as a trophy, to Ata- 
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Linta, the two brothers? of Alt ha ‘U. stnod forth and 
said— 

It is not right t(; give*, snch honour to a. woman 
— a woman wlio has no mon; right to it than we. 

ift 

Such trojiliics arc for ukui ! ” 

So sayinf,', they tri(ul to .seize it from her. ,l!ut 
Mclcaj^U!!', ciirayed at the. iiistilt to Atalunta, (hsfcmhtd 
her with his sword, and .so unforluimtely wcdl that 
hotli hi.s unclcH were .slain. 

AlLluea, watching from lau- winditw for the. retnru 
of the, linntor.s, at lust .saw them i)a.\s mnurnfnlly, 
hearing the bodies of her dead hrolhers. “ Wht» 
has done this ? ” she, cried ; and being told it was 
Meleager, .she (uirse.d him, and, in her grief and jia,s- 
sion, threw the fatal brand iijion the hearth, wlmni 
it was caught hy a llame. .Meleager, tliough still 
far oflj wa.s forthwith .seized with .seorehing jiaims in 
all his limbs. As the. brand buriasl, so he burned 
also, and when it was consumed, a flamt; si!eme.d 
to clutch his hciirt, and he hdl dciid in Atalantu’s 
anus, 

Altiuea, overwhelmed, when it was too late, with 
horror at the re.sult of her itige, slew herself with 
her own hand. And such wins the luLserahle ending 
of the Hunt of Calydon. 

The Argoiuiut.s, having now returned to (Irueee, 
parted, and went each to his own home, Uasou 
drew tJie Arrfo on shore near Corinth, consecrating 
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it to Neptune, and leaving it there as a monument 
of so famous a voyage. Then he returned to lolcos, 
bringing the Golden Fleece with him. 

He was received with triumph and rejoicing, and 
a great feast was prepared to welcome him home. 
But, to his sorrow, he found his father .^Eson so en- 
feebled by old age as not to be able to be present at 
the festival. 

“ Do not trouble yourself about that,’’ said Medea. 
'' Let ^son only put himself in my hands, and he 
shall be as young as you.” 

Jason, knowing his wife’s power, consented. So 
she drew all the blood out of Ison’s veins, and 
filled them with the juice of certain herbs; and he 
came to the festival as young-looking and as vigor- 
ous as his own son. 

But Pelias, the usurper, who hated J ason, was get- 
ting old too, and his daughters, when they saw what 
had happened to iEson, besought Medea that she 
would make their father also young and strong again. 

You need not come to me for that,” said she. 

You can do it for yourselves when I have shown 
you how.” 

So she killed an old ram, cut him up, and boiled 
the pieces in a caldron into which she had secretly 
thrown some herbs. When the water w’as cold, out 
from the caldron skipped a young lamb, and frisked 
away.'* 

The whole thing looked so easy that the daughters 
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of Poliaa, that very night, jireiwiretl a cahlroti ; and, 
when the water Iwiled, killed their father, divitlal 
him limb from limb, and threw in the pieces, just 
as Medea had done with the ram. lint nothing 
h!ip[Hmfd, tliough they waited till the flesh had 
boiled away from the bones. 

They hastened to Medea to help them. But she 
received them with stjorn. 

“ Murderesses ! ” she exclaimed, “ and fmds ! It 
is you who butchered Pclias ; it is yon who must 
make him live again, if you can. Ili,s death is on 
your hands ; not on mine." 

Thus Jason was deliven-d from his enemy. But 
the manner of his deliverance gut ubrnti imnnig tlu! 
po<iple. They rese njiagsdn.st Metlen and drove lier 
out oi tile city ; and Jason had to folhiw* her to 
wliom lie had sold hi.s soul for glory. 

lie had never loved her; and now his fear of her 
was turning into hate, and tlie hate into loathing 
and horror. All the wi<'kedm!.sses and erueltie.H .she 
hiul committed for Ids sake sisaaed to have heeome 
his own, and to he .so many eunses upon him. And 
even her magic Imd not prospered, seeing that it 
hatl cost him the kingdom he nught have gained hy 
fair means, and had driven him into e.sile. Ilis 
only comfort was in their two ehildrmi, whom he 
loved dearly ; and at last he conhl hear life with 
the torrihle Medea no longer, lie deUanuRed to 
divoree her, to take the children away from such a 
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mother, and to take another wife whom he could 
love and who would not he a terror to him. 

Such a wife he found in Creusa, a princess of 
Corinth. But he was terribly mistaken if he 
thought he could break the vow he had made to 
Medea at the altar of Hecate the Witch-Queen. 

Medea affected to be quite content with what 
had been arranged. She sent Creusa a wedding- 
dress, and had her children brought to her to bid 
them farewell. The feast was at its height, and 
Jason was rejoicing in his freedom, when a cold 
cloud seemed to come over the guests; and there 
stood Medea, dark and stern, leading her two chil- 
dren by the hand. 

Traitor and perjurer!’’ she said to Jason, so 
that all the guests could hear. “ Is this your return 
for the love I have given you ; for the country I 
left for you ; for the sins I have done for you — 
sins that you took the fruits of, but were too 
cowardly to do ? I have given you to the last 
moment to prove your faith; and now the last 
moment has gone. As you choose to be bound to 
me no longer, my own hands shall destroy the last 
links that bind you and me.” 

So saying, like the tigress she was, she took up 
the children and dashed them dead upon the floor. 
At the same moment Creusa shrieked with the agony 
of the poisoned robe that was clinging to her and 
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destroying her. .hison ru.shcd ngou Jledea with his 
sword. But hciforo ho could roach her a cliuriot 
drawn by flying dragoirs, unno knew whence, had 
home licr away, none knew whither, fhnuigh tlu^ 
air. 

-Tason, from that iitne, .scanued luumled i)y the 
Buries. Ho wandered ainihjs.sly about tluj world, 
unable to ro.st, until one day hi.s eytss hsll uiiou tluf 
ship Anjn, still reposing ]»eaeefully upon the .siiore.. 
One may imagine all the thiug.s the sight brought 
to his mind — his old dn!am.s of glory ; tiui unhtfly 
vow which had .seemed to fullil them; the weak- 
ness and the unfaithfulness wliieh had diwtrttyed 
them, and him, and others through him. I)oulitIe,ss 
he thou saw in kledea not so nmeh tiu! cruel witch 
as the evil of his (wn heart whicdi hail taken shape 
and form, and had become a curse from which he 
could not get free. “If 1 emdd only rc.st like 
you ! ” he cried out, falling on his knees before tin; 
ship with bowed head and clasjied hands. And it 
seemed as if the A/v/o hearil her old caplainV, 
prayer*. A yaril dropped from the mainmast upon 
hi.s bowed head: and ship and captain lay at re.st 
together. 










I NOS, the chief jiidgo of the Court of 
tlie Dead in Hades, had been during 
Ids life the King of Crete — that 
large island where Jupiter had been 
hidden from Saturn. Before the 


reign of Minos the Cretans had been a number 
of rude and savage tribes, brigands by land, and 
pirates l)y sea. Ho, however, made a single nation 
of them, civilised them, supirrcssed brigandage and 
piracy, built citie.s, formed a regular army and navy, 
and gave his people a code of wise and just laws 
which never had to bo changed. 

When he, for his justice and his knowledge of 
law, was made chief judge in Hades, ho was suc- 
ceeded in his kingdom of Crete by his son, Minos 
the Bccond. He also was a great and powerful king. 
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He conquered many of the miigliliouriiig islands, 
adding them to his dominions, and mado war upon 
the Athenians, wliom he defeated utterly. One of 
his sons having been killed in that war, ho took a 
cruel revenge upon the vaiujuislKal enemy. He 
laid a tribute upon the city of Athens; and the 
tribute was that the Athenians should send him 
every year seven boys and seven girls to bti 
devoured by a monster callc<l the Minotaur — a, 
creature half man and half bull. 


When this savage monster first a])])ear(!d, Minos 
had been sorely puzzled what to do with such a 
scourge. Nobody could kill it ; and unle.ss it was 
regularly supplied with a full meal of Ixtys and 
girls, its fury bocames uncontrollable. It was partly 
to keep the Minotaur (piiet that ho had e.vaetwl 
that particular tributes from his eiuiinies. But 
neither were the Cretan children safe while th(< 
Minotaur was at large. 

One day, however, there came to the. Court of 
Minos a stranger who gave his name as Dasirdus, 
an Athenian, and announced himself as having Ihsl 
from his native city to escape a charge of munler. 
Ho was accompanied by a young man, his son, 
whom he called Icarus ; and he asked for whatijver 
employment the king might choose to give him. 

“ What can you do ? ” asked Minos. r 

“ Three things,” said Dtedalus, “ I can split the 
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hardest rocks ; I can make ships go without oars ; 
and out of wood and metal I can make living men/’ 
“ Prove your words/’ said Minos ; and if you do 
these things I shall take both you and your son into 
my service, and pay you well.” 

Daedalus bowed, and obtained leave to set up a 
forge, where he and Icarus were soon heard work- 
ing all night and all day. If the listeners could 
have looked in, they would have been surprised. 
He was making nothing more wonderful than pieces 
of iron, sharp at one end and thick at the other. 
When he had made enough, he summoned the king 
and his Court to see him split the biggest and hardest 
rock they could find on the sea-shore. 

They fixed upon a granite cliff. Daedalus put 
the sharp end* of one of his pieces of iron into one 
of the smallest cracks in the face of the cliff, and 
hammered upon the blunt end till he had driven it 
home. Then between this and the stone he drove in 
another piece of iron ; and between these two a third ; 
and so on, and so on, while the rock began to gape, 
and then to split, until the upper portion parted it- 
self from the lower, and thundered down into the sea. 

The secret was simple enough. Diedalus had 
simply invented the wedge, which can do much 
greater things than that when it is skilfully used. 
But the Cretans were amazed to see, as they thought, 
one 3lian knocking over, a cliff’ with a common 
hammer. 
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Thou Dtedalus sot up a workshop by the shore, 
with some long sheds, and a supply of houip and 
timber. Here also ho worked diiy and night ; and 
at last called Minos and his Court to S(!0 a ship go 
without oars. 

The ship had a tall polo rising from the middle 
of the deck. Dicdalus and Icarus went on board, 
and were seen pulling at some long ropes ; and 
presently the ship seemed to s})read out wing.s like 
a bird, and to skim over the water as fast as the 
wind without the help of an oar. 

Dadalus had invented Hails. Jhit tluj Cretans 
were more amazed than before, never having thouglit 
of such a simple thing for tlnnnselves. 

Dtedalus then went back to his forgtt ; tuid wind, 
he did there nobody could guess, for sctiree ti, sound 
was heard. After many days, howcvttr, hti wont to 
the king’s palace, he ami Ictirus (;arrying a long 
and heavy chest between them, 'rius cln.'st kniig 
opeired before Minos, Dtedalus took o\it from it ti 
number of images, extpdsitely wrought in wood, 
bronze, ivory, silver, and gold — men ami womtni ; 
fauns, nymphs, animals ; creatures of all sorts tind 
kinds. 

Wlion Minos had looked at them and admii’tsl 
them, Daedalus touched thorn one after tinother; 
and then, with a whirring noise, the imtiges sttemed 
to live. The nymphs and satyrs joined hands, and 
danced in a ring round a bronze Dan who piped to 
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them ; a number of wooden young men boxed and 
wrestled : in short — 

In short, Dsedalus had invented clock-worlc. But 
the Cretans were more amazed than ever, and stood 
st'S.ring, half delighted, half frightened, till he put 
up the figures in their box again. 

“ You are the man for me 1 ” exclaimed Minos. 
“ I said I would take you into my own service ; 
and I will. You shall make a cage for the 
Minotaur ! ” 

This was certainly not the reward whicli llmdalus 
had looked for. However ho said nothing, but 
again shut himself up, this time witli writing 
materials, compasses, and rules. After a long 
time he got a body of workmen together, and built 
a Labyrinth — a mass of passages and windings so 
contrived that nobody who was outside could find 
the way in, and nobody who was once inside could 
find the way out again. Nobody, that is to say, 
unless ho had the clue, which was of course to be 
kept secret. The clue which Daedalus invented — 
and a very good sort it was — was a long silken 
thread, with one end fastened to the centre of the 
Labyrinth, carried along all the windings to the 
entrance. Anybody wishing to get in would have 
to know this, and in which of the many entrances 
(for there were hundreds of false ones) he must 
look for the hidden end of the thread Then all 
ho would have to do would be to wind up the 
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thread into a hall, followinif it as he woiiml, mitil 
he reached the middle of the maze. Ami of c-ourso 
there was another clue to lead liim out a^ain in 
the same way. The middle of the Labyrinth was 
a hall with many columns, and an openiii}' in tfie 
roof to let in light and air. This Labyrinth having 
been finished, Diodalius enticed the Minotaur into 
the central hall, locked him tiji there, and gave 
Minos the key. 

So the Cretan children were safe, and the mon- 
ster had to be content with hi.s fourteen ymuig 
Athenians every year. 

Dmdalus kept on doing work afttsr Witrk for 
Minos, inventing one thing after anollnsr, tintil 
the queen, who was a wiekatd woman, persuaded 
Daidalus to help her in some ]»iece of wiekedn(!.ss 
which was discovered by the king. Wlmtever the 
aflair was, it was k(Ji)t secret to prevemt a Court 
scandal. The king’s anger fell upon Uiedalus and 
Icarus, both of whom he inipri.s(med in their own 
Labyrinth — not, I suppose, in the same chamber 
with the Minotaur. 

Indeed I am sure not ; because if tlusy had been 
in the same chamber, Dujdalus could have got out 
by means of tlio clue. Hut tbere was no clue to 
the chamber wbere ho was imprisoned, and he had 
built the Labyrinth so cleverly that ho himself was 
lost in its mazes. • 

Poor Icarus was in despair. But Liedulus only 
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sat down on the base of a column and thought 
things over in his usual silent and quiet way. 
After thinking for some days, until they were 
nearly starved, he set Icarus wondering by doing 
as follows, in order: — 

First, with one of his wedges, he chipped off 
pieces of stone from the columns. 

Secondly, he, in the same way, broke the frag- 
ments into pieces of nearly the same size, rounding 
them roughly. 

Thirdly, from a strip of his cloak he make a sling. 

Fourthly, he watched the opening in the roof, 
and whenever a bird passed overhead he discharged 
a stone, and generally brought it down. 

Fifthly, when he had got a sufficient number of 
birds, he plucked out and sorted their wing-feathers. 

Sixthly, ho collected all the wax-candles in the 
chamber, and melted them in a fire which he ob- 
tained by some secret invention of his own. 

Seventhly — but what ho did seventhly Icarus 
could not see. 

At last, however, his mysterious work, whatever 
it was, seemed done. There lay before him two 
pairs of wings, beautifully made of wax and 
feathers. 

“ I have long thought,” said Daedalus, “ how to 
invent a method of Hying. I am glad of this im- 
prisomment, which has obliged me to fix my whole 
mind upon it without interruption.” 
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" You have found out how to fly — and with wing.s 
like those ! ” exclaimed Icarus in amaze. 

“With those very wings. Why not? Science 
always looks simple. What can look more .sini]>le 
than a wedge, a sail, a clock-spring ? Fasten those 
wings on your shoulders with tins wax, just as you 
see mo fasten these on mine, 'riuu-e. Now opcni 
them; do you not feel as if you could reach tlio 
clouds ? Spread them — mount— -fly ! ” 

So saying, he soared up through tlu*. opening in 
the roof, Icarus following him, and .stcicrcd west- 
ward, higher and higher through the. air. It was 
morning when they starhsl ; hy noon tluiy were 
over the sea out of sight of laml. 

“ Take care ! ” cried I iicdalus. “ I inn’t fly too 
high!” 

But Icarus, revelling in all the delights of a 
sea-gull — nay, of an eagle — soared higluir and higher 
towards the noontide sun. In vain Dredalns 
called upon him to come lower. He only laugluid 
at his father for being timi<l ami eautiou.s, ami 
soared higher and higher still towards thii blazing 
sky. 

Suddenly he felt his wings weakening — the wax 
was melting in the heat of the sun. Hci tried to 
spread them,- so as to let himself down safely, 
They hung soft and limp, and down he came luiud- 
long into the sea. 

"It’s quite clear that one must thirik ot some- 
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tiling stronger than wax,” thought Daedalus, as he 
saw Icarus sink and drown. ‘'Well — IVe lost my 
son, hut IVe gained a wrinkle.” Taking care to 
fly as low as he could, he himself reached the 
island of Sicily, where he set up another forge, 
found another king to keep him going, and invented 
so many wonderful things that to this very day 
nobody knows what they were. 

As for his flying-machine, nobody else has come 
so near to one as even wax and feathers. 


■ 
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THE CHAMPION OF A'lTIENH. 


TllIiA, a (lit«"liter r»f Ui<; Kiu^ of 
was tlu? wifts of a fort'ij^n 
priiico, and (ho inothoi’ of an only 
(diild, a hoy, whom thoy natuod 
Thosmis. Whilo Th(!S<!U.s was still 
an infant, his fathei* said ono day to A'lthra — 

“ I am obliged to set off on a long and distant 
jonrnoy, through countries infcmted by wild btaists 
and robbers. If I should never return, take (‘arc 
of our child, bring him up like a king’s son, and 
send him to the city of Atlnms as soon ns Ini grows 
strong enough to lift that stone." 

iEthra promised, and her husband hift 'IVezciint 
never to return. 

Having given up all hope of 8o<iing h(*-r husband 
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again, -®tlira devoted herself to obeying . his last 
commands. She gave Theseus the education of a 
prince ; and every day, from the time he left her 
arms, she made him try to lift the stone. The 
child grew up to he the handsomest, strongest, and 
bravest youth in all the land, so that he had not a 
rival of his own age in all manly sports and feats 
of arms. But he could no more move the stone 
than he could fly. 

At last, however, the moment came when the 
stone gave way a little. The next day he raised 
it a trifle further, and so on until he lifted it bodily 
from the ground, and rolled it away. Underneath 
it he found a splendid sword, with a curiously 
carved hilt, unlike any he had ever seen. 

The time had tlierefore come for him to set out 
for Athen.s, according to his father’s commands. 
His mother implored him to go by sea, and not by 
those perilous paths by which her husband had 
never returned. But Theseus was only tempted- 
by the dangers ; and so, taking the sword with him, 
he set out for Athens overland. 

After a long journey through a wild and difficult 
country, ho reached a village, where he sought for 
supper and a night’s lodging. But the place seemed 
deserted, and it was only after a long search that 
he discovered an old shepherd, of whom he asked 
wheia3 a traveller might find food and shelter. 

“ Alas ! ” answered the shepherd, “ there is not 
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a Hcra]» of food left in (lit; placo, not u houHt. left 
nnpluiuleretl. For Sciron has hw'ii lioro.” 

“ And who is Hciivtn i ” asked Tlntseus. 

“Ah, you must ho a stranoor indood ! 8m-ou 
is tho chiof of all the rohhta's. I)o ytiu stu' yontltu* 
castlo among tho. mountain.s ? That is whort; ho 
live.s, and thcncti In; issues forfh, whon Im wants 
food for his gluttony, to plumhu' and lay wasto all 
the (xnuitry round. And ho i.s a.s oruol ami savage 
!i.s ho is greedy. Not content wi(h eai fying oirour 
(jattlo anti our stores of corn ami wintt, he seizes 
men and women, and makt>s them wail, ujton him 
while he fwists ; and when the fen.st i.s ovtu-, he 
amuses hhn.se.lf hy throwing (hem from a high rock 
into tho sea.” 

“ Thank you,” .said Tluxseus. “ Thtm I will .sup 
with Se.iron.” And oil’ lit; started for the rohher’.s 
castle, leaving tho amazed sheiiherd to think him 
a madman. 

It wa.s a long (dimh to the easth;, which stood 
on the peak ot a high (dill' looking down into the, 
sea. Theseus knockctl upon the gate with tlu; liilt 
of Ins sword, and, when it was openetl hy a fto'otutiUH** 
looking brigand, announeetl himself a.s a strangtsr 
who requested hospifedity. 

“ YouVg come to tho right place for that 1 ” sniil 
the brigand, grimly. “ dome with mo,” 

Theseus followed him into tho hull, where hroth 
was being browed in caldrons, ami a fat o.k was 
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being roasted whole. The robbers were all about 
— some preparing the feast, some already carousing, 
some quarrelling over their plunder, some sprawling 
about the floor. In the midst of all the steam and 
din sat the chief, a huge and cruel-looking brute, 
whom Theseus did not need to be told was Sciron. 

“ So you want hospitality, do you ? ” asked Sciron. 
“ Very well, as you’re a traveller, and don’t know 
the ways of the castle, you shall be let off easily. 
Of course you’ll have to be thrown from the cliff 
after suppcu- — that’s the rule. But instead of being 
tortured, you shall only wash my feet for me and 
wait on me at table. You look as if you under- 
stood washing and how things ought to be served. 
Now, then, get some hot water and begin,” he said, 
thrusting out a pair of feet which looked as if they 
had not been touched by water for years. 

A grinning robber brought a bowl of hot water. 
Theseus took it and threw it in the face of Sciron. 
“ Tliat wants wasliing, too,” said he. 

Sciron rushed at him ; but Theseus received him 
at the point of his sword, and the two fought furi- 
ously, while the robbers looked on enjoying the 
game. Sciron was twice the size and weight of 
Theseus ; but Theseus was the best swordsman in 
all (Iroece, and presently had him down. 

“ There,” said he, inicking Sciron’s throat with his 
sword? “ you have had a lesson in manners. You 
shall wa.sh my feet and wait on me before you go 
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over the cliff after your vietiin«. For I am not 
going away to leave a lirigand like yoii alive be- 
hind me.” 

Sciron, like all such bullic^s, wa.s a cowanl at 
heart, and his own intm had no longer any respect 
for him now that he had been w'orsted by a strip- 
ling. Amid the laughter of tins i'ohl)e,r.s, he had to 
wash the feet of Thc.s(mH, and to .serve him humbly 
with mciit and drink, and wa.s finally ])uni,sh(‘d for 
his many cimcl mnrehms l)y being thrown into tlie 
sea. 

Having received the thanks of tin; country for 
ridding it of sue.h a .scourge, Theseus travelhsl on 
till he came to anoth(*r villages wliein he tliought 
ho would rest a litthi. 

No sooner had ho ent(!red the place, however, 
than ho wius surrounded by a number of anmsd 
men, who gave him to understaml that he was tlnnr 
prisoner. 

“Is this the way you treat travelhins in your 
cx)untry ? ” asked he. 

“ As.suredly," answered tins captain of the tro<»p. 
“ Yon are in the country of King fkire.^ou, and the 
law is that no traveller may leave* it tmtil he has 
wrestled with the king.” 

“ I ask for nothing better,” said Theseus. “ What 
happens to the traveller if he compters Cercyon ? ” 

“ Then he may pass on.” 

“ But if Cercyou conciucre him ? " 
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Then he is tortured till he dies.’’ 

It is strange,” said Theseus, " that I never heard 
of such a law, or even of King Cercyon.” 

Not at all strange,” said the captain. I don’t 
see* how you could have heard it, seeing that no 
traveller has ever lived to tell the tale. Cercyon 
has conquered and killed them all, as he will con- 
quer and kill you.” 

And when he saw Cercyon Theseus could well 
believe it. The king was of immense height, with 
broad shoulders, and muscles that stood out like 
globes of iron. He smiled savagely when he saw 
Theseus, and stripped without a word. Theseus 
stripped also, and the two were soon clasping each 
other like a pair of fierce bears, or rather like a 
bear and a man. 

It was a tremendous struggle, with all the brute 
strength on the side of Cercyon. But Theseus 
knew a Imndred turns and twists of 'which the 
savage chieftain knew nothing; and at last, to the 
amazement of all who witnessed the struggle, Cer- 
cyon fell dead upon the ground with a broken spine. 
Thenceforth every traveller might pass through that 
country safely and without fear. 

Theseus travelled on until he found himself be- 
nighted in a wild country, through which he wan- 
dered about until he reached a castle, where ho 
craved a niglit’s shelter. Here he was kindly 
received, and told that the lord of the castle and 
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of the, country round was oini l’roc.rustc.s, who 
uovor turned a travclh;r from Iuh door; nay, even 
now there were two guosta with him. And so it 
proved, rrocrustes entertained The-Htnis and the 
other two travedlcrs at 8U]tpiir pleasantly and 
generously, and winm it wa.s time, to retin; for 
the night, himself conducted them inUi a ehamher, 
where a bed, with nothing remarkahle alsmt it, 
stood ready in a corimi'. 

“That i.s the gue.st-hed,” said Procrustes; " and I 
hope it will lit yc»u." 

“ Fit us ? ” iisked Tluiscm.s, puzzhsl. 

“Yes; it is the law of the. country that if the 
hed does not fit tins traveller, tla^ travidh;!’ must he, 
made to fit the hed. Do you try the latd first,” 
he said to one of the giawts, the talle.Ht of the 
three. 

The traveller lay down, Imt found tin; Istd rather 
short, and had to draw up his knee.H a litthc *‘ Be 
good enough to lie straight,” said I’roerustes. Hu 
did so, his feet ajjptsaring beyond the bottom. In- 
stantly Procrustes, with a sharp hafehe.t, chopped 
them off, one aftem anotlu'r. “ Vhm’ll fit uicedy 
now,” said he. “ It’s your turn next,” Ins said to 
the second traveller. 

This one thought himsidf safe ; for, being .short, 
his toes did not roach Hie hud’s end hy a full two 
inches. Ihocrustes gave a signal, and immediabdy 
two strong attendants seized the unfortunate man, 
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one hj the shoulders and the other by the legs, and 
proceeded to pull him out to the proper length, de- 
spite his yells of pain. 

Stretch him on the rack,’’ said Procrustes. 
IsTow,"’ he said to Theseus, ‘‘ it is your turn in the 
game, and I hope, for your sake, you will give less 
trouble than the rest of them.” 

Theseus had been taken aback at first by these 
extraordinary proceedings ; but he now perceived 
that he had fallen upon another of those brigand 
chiefs who infested the country, and who re- 
sembled ogres rather than mere cruel and blood- 
thirsty savages. 

So ho drew his sword and closed with l^ro- 
crustes ; nor did he cease fighting till he had fitted 
the robber to his own bed by making him a whole 
head shorter. The robbers in the place, cowed by 
the deatli of their chief, submitted to Theseus, who 
went round the castle, and set at liberty hundreds 
of maimed victims of the slain monster’s cruelty. 

Having received such tlianks as they could give 
him, he journeyed on and on until at last he 
reached Athens. What ho was to do there lie did 
not know ,• but there was no need for him to ask. 
Somehow the fame of his deeds had flown before 
him, — how he had rid the country of Sciron and 
Oercyon and Ih’ocrustes, and other wild lieasts 
and ludgands, and he was received as befitted his 
valour. 
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Now the King of Athens at that tune was 
Aigeus ; and the (lueon was no other than the 
great and dreadful sorceress Medea, who had come 
to Atlicns after the murder of her children, and had 
married the king. jdCgeus took a fancy to Theseus 
from the young stranger’s first appearance in Athens, 
gave him a higli place at Court, and treated him as 
if ho had been his own sou. But with Medea it 
wfis different. She had a son of her own, and she 
was filled with jealousy lest ACgous should make 
Theseus the heir to his throne. Moreovei*, she 
envied and hated him for his courage and his 
fume, in which he so far sui'passod her own son 
Modus; and she feared him too, for she failed to 
bring him under her .spells. .So slui jdotted to 
de.stroy him in such a way that his death should 
never be brought homo to her, just as .she had made 
the daughters of Belias the seeming murderesses of 
their own father. 

She therefore pretended a great admiration for 
Theseus, and got the king to hold a great fiistivul 
in his honour. It was arranged that A*Igeu.s, during 
the feast, should send him a golden cup filled with 
wine, in which Medea secretly steeped one of her 
deadliest poisons. 

All went as she had planned. .dCgeus sent the 
poisoned goblet by one of the cup-bearers to Tliesou.H, 
who stood up to driuk to the health of the king and 
(jueen. But— 
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“ Hold ! ” suddenly cried jEgeus, starting ; “ what 
sword is that at your side ? ” 

Theseus put down the cup to answer — 

“ It is the sword with which I fought my way 
to* Athens. I wear it to-day as my sword of 
honour.” 

“ But how comes it at your side ? ” 

Then Theseus told the story of how it had been 
left by his unknown father under a stone at Trcezene, 
and how his mother’s name was ASthra. Scarcely 
had he finished when JSgeus, leaving his throne, 
fell upon his neck, exclaiming — 

“ I was that father ! You are my first-born son, 
and the heir to my crown ! ” 

The Athenians, who already looked upon Theseus 
as their national hero, greeted their prince and 
future king with shouts of joy ; and when the first 
excitement was over, Medea was seen no more. 
Enraged at the failure of her plot, and fearing dis- 
covery and vengeance, she vanished from Athens : 
some said they had seen her borne by dragons 
through the air. And this is the last of her. 

Breed from her evil influence, the old love of 
Aigeus for JEthra revived, and he could not make 
enough of his and iEthra’s son. But Theseus did 
not become idle, and became in all ways the cham- 
pion and protector of his father’s people. It was 
he who caught alive the famous wild bull of Mara- 
thon, which had ravaged the country for years, and 
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sacrificed it to Minerva. lie never spared himself, 
and he never failed. 

At last, ho\vcv(;r, di’cw nigh that evil hour of 
Athens — that day in every year when the seven 
youths and seven maidens had to ho sent to King 
Minos of Crete to he devoured hy tlus Minotaur. 
The rule was to choose the victims by lot : so that 
none felt safe who had sons and daughters young 
enough to suit the taste of the monster. The 
seven girls were first cliosen. But when it ciime 
to drawing lots for the youtlis, Theseus said — 

“You need draw only six this year. T will 
myself be the seventh. It may l)e that I shall 
find a way to deliver Athens from this trilnite ; 
if not, it is for a prince who cannot save his peo])le 
to perish with them.” 

A?geus was in (lesi>air. But no entreaties could 
tui'ii Tlioseus from Ids desperate nisolve : mother 
the prayers of his own father, nor those of all 
the fathers and motliers in Athens, who would 
have drawn the seventh lot rather tlian hts who 
was the x»ride and hope of the city should go 
to certain destruction. The shij) winch horo the 
yearly victims to Crete always f.arrie,d black sails 
in token of public nKniniing. Theseus, in order 
to leave a little hope Ixddnd him, ])romi.S(!d tliut, 
if ho came hack alive, ho would hoist a white sail 
while returning, so that his safety might he setn 
from afar. Then, in solemn xttocessiou, amid the 
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weeping of the crowd, the youths and maidens 
embarked in the black-sailed ship, Theseus leading 
them with the calmness of the only true courage — 
that which can, in cold blood, face danger for the 
sake of duty. None would have thought the worse 
of him had he stayed behind : ■ and if he perished 
it would be as a mere victim, and without glory. 
Nor was it as if he were encouraged by any 
oracles, or helped by gifts from the gods. He 
is the first hero who was both a mere man and 
who never had any help but his own manfulness. 
And for all these reasons I think that his voyage 
to Crete is the finest story I have yet told. 

Wlien the ship reached Crete, the fourteen 
victims were conducted to the Labyrinth, there 
to be imprisoned until they should be given to the 
Minotaur. As they passed before Minos and Ins 
Court, the king’s youngest daughter, Ariadne, was 
filled with pity and love for Theseus, and set her 
thoughts to work how she might save him from his 
doom. But how in the world was such a thing 
to bo done ? None without the clue could either 
enter or escape from the maze : and even were that 
possible, it was not likely that the Minotaur would 
lot himself be balked of his prey. 

Brrt she watched and waited : she hovered round 
the Labyrinth night after night, examining every 
door: until at last she was rewarded by finding. 
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just withiu one of them, a little silken skein hidden 
away in a dark corner. The next night, having 
procured a torch and a sword, she bravely entered 
the door where the skein was, and, by winding up 
the silk, followed the clue. Through one twisting 
passage after another she wandered on and on, 
up and down long flights of steps, sometimes 
through great halls confused with columns, and 
sometimes through tunnels in which it was scarcely 
passible to stand. There seemed no end to the 
way. At last, however, the end of the silken 
thread told her that she had reached the inmost 
hall : and there her torch showed a sight that froze 
her with fear. 

The victims had been delivered over to the 
Minotaur. Crowded together in a corner of the 
hall were six youths and seven girls : stamping 
and tossing his horned head was the horrible 
monster, furious with hunger and the sight of 
human food. Between the Minotaur and his 
despairing prey stood Theseus, facing the monster, 
so that he, by being the first victim, might prolong 
the lives of the others. He had no hope : he could 
not even struggle, for his hands were bound behind 
him with cords. 

The sight of his courage gave back Ariadne 
hers. She darted forward, and cut hfe bonds 
with her sword. Fly ! ’’ she cried ; follow me — 
I have the clue I ” But as soon as Theseus felt 
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the touch of the steel he seized the sword from 
her hand, and, instead of flying, set upon the 
Minotaur with such fury that the monster bellowed 
with rage, amazement, and pain. 

It was the hardest fight Theseus had ever fought : 
the wild bull of Marathon had been nothing to the 
Minotaur, who fought with a bull’s strength and a 
man’s skill and cunning. But the champion of 
Athens lorevailed at last: and tlie monster fell 
dead with a groan which echoed through tlie 
Labyrintli like the bellowing of thunder. 

“ It will wake tlie whole city ! ” cried Ariadne : 
“ follow me ! ” Theseus and his companions, scarce 
knowing that they wore saved, followed Ariadne, 
who wound up tlie clue as she ran. 'When they 
reached the entrance-gate, the alarm of their escape 
had been given. Making straight for the shore, 
they found their black-sailed ship, sped on board, 
and, thanks to a kindly wind, were out at sea before 
they could bo pursued. 

il’lic wind carried them to the island of Haxos : 
and here they remained, Theseus, Ariadne, and the 
rest, till the breeze should blow towards Athens. 
Such a breeze came in time; and then Theseus set 
sail fur home with his thirteen companions, leaving 
Ariadne behind, to her great sorrow, bfor can 
anything make me believe that lie meant this for 
a real parting, or that she thought so. One can 
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think of many reasons why she should remain in 
Naxos for a while: it is (|iute certain that her 
powerful father Minos, who luid already contpiered 
the Athenians, and shown, hy a cruel vengean^u’, 
how lie hated them, would have attiickeil them 
again with all his llcets and armies if he had hoard 
that they were giving shelter to a daughter who 
had betrayed him. So, leaving Ariadne safe in 
Naxos, Theseus returned to Athens as the saviour 
of his city, and the slayer of the Minotaur. 

Meanwhile his father, APlgeus, had been every 
day and all day long looking out to sea from the 
farthest point of the shore for the return from 
Crete of the ship of mourning. He luul but little 
hope, but nobody can help having a little : nor did 
he cpiito despair until one morning be saw on the 
horizon a vessel which he felt surci was the one he 
was watching for in such agony of mind. Niuirer 
and nearer it came — alas ! its sails were still us 
black as when it was outward bound. Theseu.s 
had forgotten to hoist the white sail which wa.s 
to be the sign of safety. 

So Ailgeus, giving up his son for lost, threw 
himself into the sea and perished, just when 
Theseus was within sight of lionio. And that scsi 
is called the A^lgean, or tins Sea of ACgens, to thi.H 
day. And thus Theseus, to the joy of the people, 
hut with sorrow in his own heart, fonml hitu-self 
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And the best of Icings he made. The strength 
of his rule was only equalled by its gentleness. 
He made wise laws ; he took care that all men 
received justice ; he honoured the gods ; he obtained 
the respect and friendship of foreign nations ; he 
taught the Athenians to be free, and to govern 
themselves, so that when he died they remained 
as great a people as while he was alive. 

He sent for his mother, iEthra, and kept her in 
all love and honour. I wish I could tell you that 
he sent for Ariadne also. But he never had any 
other wife : and she was lost to him. There is a 
strange, mysterious story of how, when she was left 
sorrowing in Haxos, the god Bacchus (of whom you 
read in the First Story of Midas), the god of the 
bounty of Nature and of the joy that men and 
women find in her, comforted Ariadne, and made 
her his bride, and raised her above the earth, giving 
her a crown of seven stars, which is still to be seen 
in the sky, and is called “ Ariadne’s Crown.” 

And there is a yet stranger story of how Theseus, 
after he was king, had the very wildest of all 
adventures — nothing less than an attempt to rescue 
from Hades the goddess Proserpine, and other 
imprisoned souls. But what happened to him 
there, and how he escaped the punishment of his 
daring, lielongs to another story. It is as the hero 
and champion of Athens that he is remembered: 
and as such we will leave him. 
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KUSKUS and Androinoda had two 
son.s, Alca'u.s, Kinf( of Tlutl«‘s, and 
Klcctryon, King of Argo.s and My- 
ciina-. Alcaius had a sou named 
AmphitrJ^on, and Klcctiyon had a 
daughter named AlcinOua. These two eou-sins, 
Amphitryon and Alcinena, married; ami Jupitifr 
resolved that they should have a son who should he 
the greatest and most famous of men. 

But Juno was in one of her jealous moods ; and 
she was especially jealous that such favour should 
be shown to Alcmona. Having consichsred how slus 
should spoil his plan, she came to Jupiter in seem- 
ing good-humour, and said — 
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“ I have a question to ask you. Of two first 
cousins, which shall rule the other, and which shall 
serve — the elder or the younger ? ” 

“ Why, of course, the elder must rule the younger,” 
answered Jupiter. 

“ You' swear that — by the Styx ? ” asked 
Juno. 

“By the Styx,” Jupiter answered, wondering 
what she could mean by what seemed so trifling a 
question, and tlien thinking no more of the matter. 
But Juno knew wliat she meant very well. Alcmena 
had a brother, Sthcnelus, who had married the 
Princess Nicippe of Phrygia. And Juno said to 
herself, “They also may have a son as well as 
Alcmena. Then the two boys would be first 
cousins ; and Jupiter has sworn that the first-born 
shall rule the other. So if Nicippe has a son first, 
Alcmena’s son will have to serve him and obey 
him : and then, 0 Jupiter, there will be a greater 
man tlian Alcmena’s son; for he who rules must 
be greater than lie who obeys.” 

Now it is Juno herself who settles when children 
.shall come into the world. It was easy, therefore, 
for her to manage so that Nicippe’s sou should bo 
boni two whole months before Alcmona’s. Jupiter 
was enraged when, too late, ho found wliat a trick 
had been played upon him ; but he had sworn by 
the Styx — the oath which could not be broken. 
Thus it beeamc the will of heaven that the sou 
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of Akuifiiia filiouW 1*c tlio S(trva«t of tliti boo of 

Nirnjux}, 

I'lio Koo of Xici|.j»o was named Kiirystheos : the 
son of Alcmena woh oaiiied llercuhis. 

About the childhood of Korystlieius there was 
nothin*? remarkable. But when irer<ode.s and his 
twin-brotliCT, Iphtcks, weni only ei*,dtt mouths old, 
the whole palace of Amphitryon was alarmed by 
the screams of Iphicles, which brouj^ht Alcmcua 
and the whole hoirsehold running into the room 
where the two children had been loft alone. They 
saw a strange sight indeed. Poor Iphicles was 
found half dead witli fright in a corner ; and no 
wonder, for Ilerenles was Isiing attac-ked by two 
huge .serpents wliicli were, trying to (u-u.sli him 
to death in their coils. But so far from being 
frigbtened, Ihircules had got om; of his baby bands 
round the nock of each .S(!ri»cnt right and hd't ; and 
so ho cpiotly tlmottled them till they biy dead upon 
the floor. And this at otdy eight months old ! 

His strength grew with lum till it iKutanui a 
marvel like that of Biirason among the {(hildren (»f 
Israel, and in hulk and stature also lut towered ov«;r 
all other men. Like many who an* largts ami 
strong, he was grave and .somewhat silent, using, 
when ho spoke, hut few words, not easily moved 
either to action or to anger, hut, when om-e rt>us(id, 
thou roused indeed. One seems to think of him a.s 
of some great lion. As for f raining, h(‘ liad the 
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best that could be given him. Castor taught him 
how to use the sword ; Pollux, how to use his fists ; 
Eurytus, the finest archer in the world, taught him 
to shoot ; Autoiycus, to ride and drive. Nor were 
accomplishments forgotten ; for Linus, the brother 
and pupil of Orpheus, taught him to play the lyre, 
and Eumolpus to sing. Finally, he was sent to 
finish his education under Chiron, the Centaur, who 
had taught Jason, and indeed nearly all the heroes 
of tliat age. 

At eighteen he was already famous for his 
strength, his accomplishments, and his promise of a 
great careei\ But he was far from perfect in other 
ways. One finds nothing of the knightliness of his 
great - grandfather Perseus, or of Theseus, in this 
strong young giant full of pride and passion, feeling 
himself already greater than the best of his fellow- 
creatures, and looking upon the world as if it were 
made for him alone. Ho would allow of no opposi- 
tion to his least desire ; he did not desire glory so 
much as power. Good-tempered as he mostly was, 
it was not safe to provoke him, as Linus, his music- 
master, found, who liad his own lyre broken upon 
liis head for presuming to correct his pupil a little 
too sliarply. 

Hercules now began to think of adventures 
worthy of his strength, and presently, as if to give 
him one, a lion came forth from the forests of 
Mount Citlueron, and ravaged the lands of Thespius, 
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a n<‘iglilK)uriug king. To hunt and kill it nnaitkid 
was ohildVplay to Hercules. And other servicc-s 
he did to the country, of small account itj his own 
ey(‘8 hut groat in those of others ; so that Croon, 
who was then King of Thehos, gave him his <laugh- 
t(!r in marriage, and made him his viceroy. 

But Nicippe’s son, Kurysthous, now King of 
Argos and Mycen®, rtnnembered that ho had a 
right to his younger cousin’s services hy the oath of 
Jupiter. So Eurystheus sent a message to Hercules, 
commanding him to come forthwith to Myeenu!, and 
become tlio king’s servant there. 

Hercules, as may well Ixi supposed, haughtily 
refused to obey this insolent ord(‘.r. Why sljovdd 
ho, tlie ruler of Tliebcs, airttady the most faniou.s man 
in all Cnicce, as well as tlus strongest, mak(‘. a sort 
of slave of hiimself to a kinsman whom he sc,orncd ? 
For Eurystheus was just a commonphua.! person, 
with even less than common courage, who only 
wanted to feed his own vanity by having ii» his 
service such a inan as Hercules to do whati'vur 
ho bade. “ Hercules may be master of Crctecci ; Imt 
I am Miister of Hcjrcules,” was the sort of ljoa.st 
that ran in his mind. 

I have said it was not strange that Hercules 
flatly refused to go to Mycusme at his (sousin’s 
bidding. But it was more than strange that, frotn 
this moment, he began to fall into .so strangcj a 
state of mind that any one wouhl think he was 
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being haunted by the Furies, until he, the pride 
of Thebes and the hope of Greece, became a danger- 
ous madman, whom none dared approach for fear of 
being slain. And all the time his strength still 
increased ; so that it seemed as if he had come into 
the world to be a terror and a curse to mankind. 

Many dreadful things he did in his madness. 
And when at length the frenzy passed from him, 
he was left in a more dreadful condition still. He 
was in an agony of remorse for all the violence he 
had done, and believed himself to be accursed and 
an outcast from his fellow-men. Melancholy and 
despairing, he fled from Thebes, and wandered out 
alone among the forests and the mountains. And 
thus he lived like a savage, hiding himself away 
from the sight of men. 

The time came when he thought he could bear life 
no longer. He felt as if he were hunted by demons, 
and with the scourges of Hades. In his last 
despair he wandered to Delphi, in whose temple 
Apollo’s oracle, or living voice, was heard; and 
implored the gods to tell him what he should do. 

And the voice of Apollo answered him and 
said — 

“ 0 Hercules ! those things were not sins which 
you did in your madness. Your madness is not sin, 
but the punishment for your real sin — the sin of 
pride, and self-love, and defiance of the will of 
Heaven. In rebelling against Eurystheus, you have 
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robelled against the gods, who decreed even before 
your birth that he should rule and you should 
servo. Is it not so, alway.s ? are not oftentimes the 
good made subject to the wicked, the wise to the 
foolish, the strong and valiant to the weak afld 
craven? This is the oracle — the gods give each 
man his own different place and work : to you they 
have apx>ointed service — therefore Obey. Heck not 
to know why this should be, nor cpiestion the justice 
of the gods. Know your duty, and do it with your 
might; and so you will be great enough; for no 
man am do more than serve the. gods witli such 
strength as they have given him.” 

Kor long Ilercuhis stotsl before Uas altar, doing 
battle with his xtridis. I'hen, at lust, lui took tin! 
road to Myceiiic. And as he. went., each step be- 
came (luickor, hi.s heart grew lighlc.r, thff .shiuhnv 
loft his soul, and his peace; of mind ndsirimd. 
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PART IL— Ills FIRST LABOUR: THE LIOU. 


H ercules, being arrived at Mycenae, submitted 
himself to I^urystheus, who, to tell the truth, 
was a little alarmed at the sight of his cousin, and 
susj)iciouB of what such sudden submission might 
mean. And he was all the more bewildered when 
he saw the humility with which his kinsman ap- 
])roachcd him. Hercules could not do anything by 
halves ; and in Eurystheus he saw, not a mere in- 
significant, timid, mean-minded man, but only the 
master whom the gods had appointed to him. 

'"And now,’’ asked Hercules, in his impatience 
to prove his obedience, “what do you order me 
to do ? ” 

One would think that Euiystheus would have 
acted generously. 8o far from that, however, he 
thought to himself, “ I had better send him on the 
most dangerous adventure I can think of. If he 
succeeds, it will be the more glory for me to have 
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such a man «ud«r luy power ; and bcsidoH, it will 
prove whotlier this submission is real or sham. 
And if be i*orisb(!S — well, I shall Ixs safe from 
danger at his hands.” So he said — 

“You have proved yourself a good lion-hunfer. 
Bring me the carcass of the Nemsean lion.” 

Now the lion of the forest of Nonuea was far 
more terrible than the lion of Mount (Jitlueron. 
Howevci’, Hercules set out at once for the forest, 
glad that his first service was one of honour. 

Kurystheus was quite relieved when he was gone ; - 
and, sending for skilled workmen, bade them make 
for him a large brazen pot, big enoiigh to holil him 
comfortably, and with iin oiaming just large enough 
for him to get in and out by. ]'’or he thought to 
himself, “ If Hercules ever gists angry or ndiel lions, 

I can creep into my brazen pot, and be safe there.” 

Horcule.s was not long in finding the Hon — the 
largest, strongest, and fiercest ever seen in the 
world. Ho let fly an arrow, but it scartady pricked 
the boast’s tough hide ; then another, and another ; 
but the lion minded them no more than if they 
had been shot by a child from a toy bow. At hist 
one, however, pricked him sharjdy enough to enrage 
him, and ho came on with a rush and a roar. All 
Hercules had time to do was to pull up a young 
oak-tree hy the roots, for a weapon to meet tlie 
charge. The next moment the lion sprang. But 
Hercules stood his ground, and so belaboured the 
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lion witlx his club that he fairly beat it back into its 
den, into which he followed it. Then was there a 
fearful wrestle between Hercules and the lion. But 
Hercules prevailed, by getting his arms round the 
IJbn and crushing its breath out of its body. 

Throwing the corpse over his shoulders, and hold- 
ing it by bringing the fore-legs round his neck, he 
returned to Mycenae. Thus equipped, he himself 
looked like some monstrous lion : and so terrified 
was Eurystheus at the news that he crept into his 
brass pot, and in this manner received Hercules, 
to whom he talked through a speaking-tube in the 
side. 

“Go and kill the Hydra ! ” he called out. 

So Hercules set out on his second labour : and 
Eurystheus crept out of his pot again. 


I'AUT HI. HI.s HKCDNI) LAiSOUlt: 
THK HVni.'A. 


N OW tlui Ilydni wns moft* foniiitlal'lc, than tins 
lion^ — iiDliiHly in Iiin sinisits wnnhl (Irnain nl' 
attankin^; it, with the. Insist Ikijhi nf .'aii’cci'din'.;'. It 
was a lingt! Wiitar-snakn wliicli livnil in I,nk« Lcnia, 
whence it nscil to issue t<» wide fni' hninstn fi«id. It 
had a liimdrcd heads, smd from esicli of its humlnKl 
mouths dart(!d si forktid tongue of tkinio, clripping 
with deadly jtoison, 

I said that nobody in his sense, s would altsick tins 
llydi'a. But J was notqitite riohl. Tlmre wsts jnst 
one sense which would leail si rnstn to attack any 
evil, even without hui)u--.of eour.se I mean the 
sense of Duty. And it was in thsit sen.se that 
Hercules set forth for Lake Lernii, But lie slid nsit 
go to work without amisle forethought, and tak- 
ing all the precautions he. could think of. He 
remembered the thickness is ml touglmess of the 
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Nemajan lion’s skin ; so he had it made into a sort 
of cloak, which served him for armour better than 
brass or steel. He also made the young oak-tree 
into a regular club, which thenceforth became his 
fatfourite weapon. And instead of going alone, he 
took with him his friend and kinsman lolas, to act 
as his squire. You may. always know Hercules in 
pictures and statues by his knotted club and his 
lion-skin. 

It was easy enough to find the Hydra — only too 
easy. It had its nest in a foul stagnant swamp, 
tlfe air of which its breath turned to poison. Giving 
Idas his other arms to hold, Hercules attacked the 
Hydra with his club alone, trusting to his lion-skin 
to receive the strokes of the creature’s fangs. With 
a tremendous blow he crushed one of the Hydra’s 
hundred heads, leaving ninety-nine more to destroy 
if ho could hold out so long. That was bad enough 
to think of — but, to his dismay, out of the crushed 
head sprang two new living heads : and out of each 
of these, when ho beat them to pieces, sprang forth 
two more. And so it was with every head the 
Hydra had : so that, in truth, the more Hercules 
destroyed it, the stronger it grow — its hundred 
heads were rapidly becoming a thousand ; and the 
thousand would become ten thousand ; and so on, 
for ever. 

Just as Hercules realised the hopelessness of the 
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labour, and was finding it work enough to ward off 
the innumerable fangs, a wretched crab crawled out 
of the ooze and seized him by the foot, so that he 
almost fainted with the sudden pain. It was too 
cruel, in the midst of such a battle as that, to feel 
himself at the mercy of the miserable vermin of 
the slime. 

However, he crushed the crab under his heel, 
and, ceasing to multiply his enemies by killing 
them, contented himself with defence, while he 
thought what could possibly be done.- 

‘'No doubt those first hundred heads must all 
have come from some one head,'* thought he. 
" They could not grow like that without a root ; so 
that if I could only destroy the root they would 
cease to grow. That is my mistake : I am fighting 
only with what I see, instead of going to the root 
of things, and attacking the evil there/' 

So he called out to lolas to heat a piece of iron 
red-hot ; and when this was ready, to stand by, and 
to scorch with it the place of every head which the 
club shattered. The plan answered wonderfully. 
Hercules crushed head after head; Idas applied 
the red-hot iron ; and so root after root was burned 
up and perished. And at last they came to the 
root of all the heads ; and when this was reached 
and burned, the monster sputtered and died, just 
when Hercules felt that he, strong as he was, could 
scarce have struck another blow. 
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Hercules cut open the Hydra, and dipped his 
arrows in its gall, so that they should give deadly 
wounds. Wearily he returned to Mycenae, hoping 
for a Little rest. But Eurystheus had hidden him- 
self in his brazen pot again, whence he cried out — 
“Be off at once; and catch the stag of (Enoe 
alive ! ” 








T’Airr rv.-^lll.s TlilKD LAJKtt'i;; tHK STAf!. 


riTH 10 stajj of (lOiioc. wa!:i KatTod to IHaiia; and no 
"L woiidtT, far iKti'addH Indrij' «o swiff, fliaf. no 
horn! or hoiuid oould follow if, if, had hraani foot 
and honiH of jmro j^'dd. Of (■oitr.si' thw lalxnir was 
not HO danoorous as f.lu! ollior.s, hnf aj-i-aiviilly 
morn nttorly impossihlo. 

Jntiiossihhi a.s it was, howovor, Horanh's laid to 
try. Had In; Ikmui ordtsml to hi'ino tlto stao tf» 
Myoenaj doad, ho ini^iht ncdmjw hoito to eatoli it 
with an arrow; hat his ordors W(tro to hrino it 
alive. So, having started it from its lair, las fol- 
Towod it with his titinost s|((“odl ami skill. At first 
he tried to run it down ; hut the .sta» was not only 
the swifter, but had as nuteh ('.ndtiranee a.s he. 
Then ho tried to drive it to hay, htit it alway.s 
managed to escape out of the waiiuingly na».st hoiKs- 
less corners. He tried to catch it ashsep ; hut Iii.s 
slightest and most distant movement startled It. 
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and off it raced again. All the arts of the deer- 
stalker he put in practice, hut all in vain. And 
thus he hunted the stag of CEnoe, scarce resting 
day and night for a whole year. It looked as if 
fie were to spend the rest of his life in pursuing 
what was not to he caught by mortal man ; and the 
worst of it was that, while there was real use in 
destroying wild beasts and monsters, like the lion 
and the Hydra, his present labour, even if it suc- 
ceeded, would be of no use at all. 

Still it had to be attempted ; and I suppose you 
have guessed that he succeeded, and that it was in 
some wonderful way. Well — ^lic did succeed at 
last, but it was not in a wonderful way at all. It 
was just by not giving in. One of the two had 
to give in, and it was not Hercules. One day he 
managed to drive the stag into a trap and to seize 
it by the horns. 

As he was returning to Mycenas, dragging the 
stag, he met a tall and beautiful woman, dressed 
for the chase, and carrying a bow and guiver. As 
soon as her eyes fell upon the struggling stag she 
frowned terribly. 

“ What mortal are you,” she asked, “ who have 
dared to lay hands on my own stag, the stag sacred 
to me, who am Diana ? Loose it, and lot it go.” 

■Hercules sighed. “ I would do so gladly, groat 
goddess,” he answered ; " but it is not in my power.” 

“ Not in your power to open your hand ? ” she 
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tiskiid, it! angry suritri?:**. " Wt> will soon src that,” 
nnd she seized her stag hy the other horn to pnll il. 
away. 

“It goes against ni(%” said Hercules, "to oppo.so 
a goddess; hut I have got to bring this stag to 
JTyee.iue, and noitluir gods nor men shall prevent 
me, so long as I a.m alive.” 

“I am Diauii,” she. .said again, "and I command 
yon to le,t the stag go." 

“And 1,” said lie, “am only IIere,ule.s, the .ser- 
vant of I?iiry.sthe,us, and therefore 1 cannot let 
it go.” 

“Then 1 wash,” .said Diana, “that any of the 
gods had .so faithful a .servant as Knry-fheits has! 
So you are. Ilermiles 'i ” slu* siiid, her frown chang- 
ing to a smile. “ 'I'hen I give you the stag, for 
the sake of the oracle of my hrother Apollo, 1 
am only a goddc*.s.s ; you are a man who has con- 
quered himself, and whom therefore even the gods 
must obey.” 

So saying, she vanished. And the stag no longer 
struggled for freedom, hut followeil Herenles to 
Mycomw as gently and lovingly as a tame, fawn. 




TAEl' V.— TITS I'OUIlTir LAI^OTJR: THE liOAH. 


T he cliasG of the .stag with the golden horns had 
taken so long that Eurystheus was beginning 
to give Hercules up for lost ; and ho was not sorry, 
for he was becoming more and more afraid of the 
man who only lived to do his bidding. He could 
not but think that his cousin must be playing some 
deep and underhand game. So when Hercules 
came back, with the stag following tamely at heel, 
he hid himself again, and by way of welcome bade 
Hercules capture and bring him, alive, a very dif- 
ferent sort of wild beast, — not a harmless stag, but 
the great and fierce wild boar which had its den in 
the mountains of Erymantlms, and ravaged the 
country round. 

Hercules was getting weary of these labours, to 
which he saw no end. Hot for a moment did he 
think of disobeying, but he set out with a heavy 
heart, and with some rising bitterness against his 
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tiifikmastcr. Ifis way U) tho mountain?? of Ery- 
inautlms lay through tlui cnitntry of the ( kiufcanra, 
and of Ids old (.oucdicv Chiron. 

Hero ho liiiltod at, tho. (hvolIin;:r of ono of the 
Oontanrs, I’holns, who rocoivfjd him kindly. ISut 
n(',rcnlo.s wa.s hsidinf? fairly worn oi?t in spirit, and 
Phohis failed to cdioor him. 

“ What is tho u.so of it all f ” ho. coiuplainod. 
“No donht tin? gods arii j?ist, atid (night to ho 
ohoyod; hut thoy arc not kind. Why did tlwty 
solid mo into tho world, and give mo stroagth, 
only to go about after wild hoaHl.s at tho hidding 
of a coward ? Why did thoy give mo passions, 
only to have tho trouhhi of kooping thorn down ? 
If 1 had hoon like other mon, as weak and as cold- 
hloodod ns thoy aro, I should havt? hoon hai>py, 
and p(jrhap,s done some, real good, and at any rate 
lived my own life in my own way. It i.su’t as if 
I caml for glory, hut I do want a littlo itoaoo and 
pleasure. Como, Pliolus, let mo lutvo some wiuo : 
I want it, and let it he in plenty ! ” 

“ I am very sorry,” .said Pholus. “ I have no wine." 

“Why, what is that then?" asked Hercules, 
pointing to a hig Imrrel in the corner. 

“That is wine,” said Pholns; “hut 1 can’t givo 
you any of it, hecause it is not my own. It belongs 
to all tho Centaurs; and us it i.s public ]»roperty, 
nobody may take any of it without the leave of 
the whole tribe.” 
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“ ITonsense ! ” said Hercules. “ Wine I want, and 
wine I’ll have.” 

So saying, he stove in the head of the cask with 
a single blow of his fist, and, dipping and filling a 
goblet, began to drink eagerly. 

The wine soon began to warn his blood and 
raise his heart. After the first cup or two the 
cloud which had been falling over him rolled away, 
and life again seemed worth living for its own 
sake, and not only for duty’s. But he did not 
stop at two cups, nor at three ; nor oven when it 
began to mount into his brain, and to bring back 
those wild instincts which he thought ho had loft 
behind him in the Temple of Apollo. 

Meanwhile the news had spread among the 
Centaurs that Hercules was among them, and mak- 
ing free with the public wine. The odour of the 
broken cask brought a crowd of them at full gal- 
lop, and disturbed Hercules in the midst of his 
carouse. 

" Do you call this hospitality, you savages ? ” he 
shouted, stumbling out of the house, and laying 
about him with his club freely among the crowd, 
while Pholus vainly tried to prevent mischief. 
Down went Centaur after Centaur, till those who 
wore uninjured galloped away panic-stricken, Pholus 
himself being among the slain. 

" To Chiron ! ” cried the Centaurs ; " ho will know 
how to deal with this madman.” 
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They rode as hard as they could to Chiron’s 
dwelling, Hercules, furious with wine and anger, 
still pursuing. As they were outstripping him, he 
let fly his arrows among them; and, as evil luck 
would have it, at that very moment Chiron rode 
out from his gate to see what was happening and 
to quiet the disorder, and one of the arrows struck 
him in the knee, and he fell. 

Hercules became sober enough when he came up 
and found his old friend and teacher writhing in 
terrible agony, for the arrow was one which he had 
dipped in the deadly poison of the Hydra. He 
could only look on with remorse. Chiron knew 
him, and, when the agony passed away into death, 
gave him a look of forgiveness. What the wise 
Centaurs last word to his favourite j)upil was, I 
know not ; but I think it must have been some- 
thing very like '^Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” 

I wiU not try to think of what Hercules felt 
when he watched the burial of the friends whom 
he had slain in a fit of drunken passion, for no 
causa However, his duty lay still before him, 
and it had become more clear. Never again would 
he complain of his fate, or question the justice of 
the gods, or think of the life which had been lent 
to him as if it were his own. 

In due time, after a long and dangerous journey 
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among the mountains, he came upon the den of the 
great wild boar which he was to capture alive. 
There was nothing to be done but to follow it as 


he had followed the stag, watching for a chance of 
tJtapping it unawares : and in the pursuit another 
whole year passed away. Then, in the middle of 
winter, there fell such a snow that the boar was 
unable to leave its den. Hercules forced his way 
through the snowed-up entrance, and tried to seize 
the brute as he had seized the Nemtean lion. The 
boar, however, rushed past him, and would have 
escaped again had not the snow hindered his run- 
ning, and at last exhausted him. Hercules, though 
nearly exhausted himself, chose the right moment 
for closing with him, and, after a long struggle, 
bound him with a halter in such a manner that, 
in spite of its efforts, he could drag it by main 
strength down the mountain. 


Once more Kurystheus had given Hercules up 
fur lost : and the snow prevented him from hearing 
any news beforehand. So when, while he was 
standing at the city gate, there suddenly appeared 
before him, not only Hercules, all grim and rough 
with his year's hunting, but the largest and savagest 
wild boar in the world, looking ready to devour 
him, he was so terrified that he whisked like a 
frightened mouse into his i)ot, and did not dare 
come out again for seven days. 


i 
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Ah for (.'hirou tiu! tJoiifaur, he heeame a coiislcl- 
latiou ill lieuviai, ivliero he in stiil to Ini .seen. Jto 
waH the teaehur of nearly all the lieroen and denii- 
^odh . (ind alter hia death, there Ht’eniH tvO laive 
hcen an end of them, rhere have iKseu plenty iif 
hmve men sinee ; hut not like Castor and I'ollux, 
PerHiniH, 'I’he.seuH, and irereule.i Nor, sineo that 
fatal day, does one hear of the Centunrs any more. 
XhiiH did one pa.s.slnjt ht ot (“auseless atifter, in- 
stantly r(‘|(\ailed of, ih'stroy tiiese wisest and iiio.st 
valiant creature.s, and ileprive the whole- world of 
mm-c than it has ever regained during' thtamand.s of 
year.s. 

Hercules solemnly Hacrilie.ed the. hoar, and then 
took a little, rest, nieditafine oi, i,ll that had he.- 
lallen. lint his rest was not tt» lie for lono. tor 
tliero was Knry.sthe.ms in his pot, trying lo think of 
.sumethiiij^ that .should kee-p him oeeiipied for ever. 

And— •“ I have it ! ’ he. e-selaimed at host, suiu- 
nioiiing Hureules liy u stroke on his pot,’s hrazeii 
side. 
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rART VI.— HIS FIFTH LAljOUK: 
THE AUGEAN STABLE. 


rPHE next; labour which Eiirystheus laid ui)ou 
J- Hercules was to clean out a stable. 

That docs not sound very much after the others. 
But thou the stable was that of Auyeas, King of 
Elis, which was at once the largest and the dirtiest 
in the whole world. 

Augeas had a prodigious number of oxen and 
goats, and the stable in which they were all kept 
had never been cleaned. The result was a moun- 
tain of filth and litter-, which not even Hercules 
could clear away in a lifetime — ^not, of course, 
from want of strength, but from want of time. 
Hercules beheld with disgust and dismay the loath- 
some and degrading toil in which he was to spend 
the rest of his days. The other labours had at least 
been honourable, and befitting a jrrince : this would 
have appalled a scavenger. 
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Ifc is very good of such a hero as you/’ said 
Aiigcas, *‘to undertake to dean my 8t4ihle. It 
really docs want deuuing, as yon Hm*. : and it was 
very kind of Kurysiheus to tliink of it. You shall 
not find me ungndefuL 1 will give, you one 6x 
and one goat in every ten— “Whmi tlu^ job is done/' 
Ifc cotdd very safely promise this, because lie 
knew that the job could never be done. 

I am not serving for hire/' said llm*(mles. 
“ Kevertheless it is only right that you should not 
let your stahlo get into sudi a stati*, us this, and 
then get it put right for nothing. You want a 
IcBBOu : and you shall have it, too/' 

Heeiug that mere slriuiglli Wfudd Ihj wasted in 
such toil, Hercules went to work with his lirain as 
well. Thnmgh the land of Klls ran the river 
Alplieus, that same Alpheus whi«!h hud told (.’ores 
what had become of rrosiTjum*. Henmles care- 
fully studied the country ; ami having laid his 
plans, dug a channel from near the source of the 
river to one of the mitrancim of tlm stable. Tlien, 
damming up the old channel, lut let the stream run 
into the new. The new lumrse was purimsely 
made narrow, so that the current miglit be exceed- 
ingly strong. When all was ready, Im opened the 
sluice at one entrance of the stable, so that the 
water poured in a flood through the whole building, 
and out at a gate on the other side. And it had 
all been so manuged that when the river had 
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poured through, and was shut off again, all the 
filth and litter had been carried away by the Al- 
pheus underground, and the stable had been 
washed clean, without a scrap of refuse to be found 
aflywhere. For the Alpheus, you must know, did 
not rtin into the sea, like other rivers. It disap- 
peared down a deep chasm, then ran through a 
natural tunnel under the sea, and rose again, far 
away, in the island of Sicily, where it had brought 
to Ceres the news from underground. Thus every- 
thing thrown into it in Elis came up again in Sicily 
— and the Sicilians must have been considerably 
astonished at that extraordinary eruption of stable 
litter. Perhaps it is that which, acting as manure, 
has helped to make Sicily so fertile. 

Hercules made a point of claiming his price. 
But said Augeas 

“ Nonsense ! A bargain is a bargain. You 
undertook to clean my stable : and you have done 
nothing of the kind. No work, no pay.” 

“ What can you mean ? ” asked Hercules. 
“ Surely I have cleaned your stable — you will not 
find in it a broken straw.” 

“ No,” said Augeas. “ It was the Alpheus did 
that : not you.” 

“ But it was I wlio used the Alpheus ” 

“ Yes ; no doubt. But the impudence of expect- 
ing mo to pay a tenth of all my flocks and herds 
for an idea so simple that I should have thought of 
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it inya'.lf, if you luidu’t, just liy clmiici!, liujijK'.ued 
to think of it hofori! me ! You have uot earned 
yoxir wages. You cleaned the .stahhj by an unfair 
trick : and it was the, rivcu’ ch'ancd it — not you.” 

“Very well,” .said Hercnles, grimly. “If you 
had paid me honestly, I would have given you 
your goat.s and your oxen back again ; for, as I 
told you, 1 do not serve for reward. But now 
1 perceive that I have not ipiiUi cleaned your 
stable. There, i,s still one piec(‘ <»r dirt left in it 
— ^and that is a cheating knave, iVngt-as by name. 
Bo, as 1 cannot go back to Myi’isia' till my work 
is done ”” 

Ho was about to throw Augtjas iulo the riv(!r, to 
follow tlie re.st of the, litter : ami about what after- 
wards happened, dillereut people tell different 
things. 1 very strongly ngre«‘, however, with those 
who tell that Hercules .sitarisl thi! life, <tf Augeus 
after having given him a hissou ; for tuirtainly he 
was uot worth the killing. And 1 am the more 
sure of this beeatise,, after his death, Atigeas was 
honoured us Iiero— which surtfly would not have 
hajipeuetl if he had not learned to kee|> both his 
stahlos and his promi.seH chtan Iwifore In; lUed. 
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PAKT VIL— MOKE LABOUKS : AND THE 
CATTLE OF GEKYON. 


E UllYSTiri^UKS was getting to Ins wits’ end 
for work which should keep his cousin em- 
ployed. He sent him to kill the man- eating birds 
of Lake Stymphalus ; to catch, and bring to Myceine 
alive, a wild bull which was devastating Crete ; to 
obtain for Eurystheus the famous mares which fed 
on liiunan flesh, and belonged to the Thracian King 
Diornedes, who used to throw men and women alive 
into their manger. In three years’ time Hercules 
destroyed all the birds, and brought to Mycenai 
both tlic bull and the mares, to whom he had given 
the body of their master. 

These were the sixth, seventh, and eighth labours, 
which had taken eight years. Tlie ninth was of a 
diflerent kind. There lived in the country of Cap- 
padocia, wliich is in Asia, a nation of women, with- 
out any men among them. They were called the 
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Auiawms, and wens I'anums for their wkill tn huut- 
iiiff, !iml for their fiercenc.ss und ccmniee in war, con- 
qnering the iii-ighhonriiig nation.s far and wide. 
Their qucien at this time wa.s llipi'nltta: ami Ktirys- 
then-s hade Henadt'.s bring him IlippolyU’s 

girdle. I’crhaiw he tlmnght that a .Htrong man 
would he ashamed to }mt (Hit hi.s .strength against 
a woman. If so, however, he recJiom'd wrongly. 
ller(!iile.s had to do hi.s Witrk, whether man or woman 
.stood in the way; and In? won the fpu'en’.s girdle in 
fair fight, without harming the. queen. 

“ I mu.st .semi IlereuleH to the very eml of the 
earth," thought poor Ihuy 4h< n who grew more 
and more frightened by every new siUittess of his 
eou.sin. Bo he. inquired diligently of ttvery traveller 
who came to .Myeeme, and in time h:id ( he. good luck 
to hear of a suitable, monsti'r naituMl tleryon, who 
lived in a cav(! at (Jades, now ealhstl (Ja<liz, on the 
(jo«wt of Hpain, very near indeed to what the (trewks 
then thought to he the end of the world, (teryou, 
so the travellers rcportwl, had threes bodies and three 
hewls, and kept large and valnahht Ihavks und henls. 
“That will la*, just the thijig for IIereuh?H!" thought 
Kurystheus. B<» he ealhtd froni hi.s liruzeti lait — 

“ (jIo to dalles, and get me the I'atlle and the 
sheep of deryon." 

Bo Hercules set off for Hpaiu hy way of Kgypt 
and that great Libyan desert tln'ongh which I’erseus 
had pyassed on his adventure agaijist the dorgous. 
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It was an unfortunate way to take, for there reigned 
over Egypt at that time King Busiris, who had 
made a law that every foreigner entering the country 
should be sacrificed to Jupiter. Hercules, knowing 
nothing of this law, was taken by surprise as soon 
as he landed, overpowered by numbers, bound in 
iron chains, and laid upon the altar to be slain. 
But scarcely had the sacrificing priest raised his 
knife when Hercirles burst the chains, and, being no 
longer taken at disadvantage, made a sacrifice of 
Busiris and his ministers, thus freeing the land of 
Egypt from a foolish and cruel law. 

Thence he passed into the great desert, and 
travelled on until one day he reached a pile of 
human skulls, nearly as big as a mountain. While 
wondering at the sight, a shadow fell over him, and 
a big voice said — 

“ Yes, you may well look at that ! I have nearly 
enough now.” 

It was a giant, nearly as high as the heap of 
skulls. “ And who are you ? ” asked Hercules ; 
“ and what arc these ? ” 

“ I am Anticua,” answered the giant ; “ and the 
Sea is my father and the Earth is my mother. I 
am collecting slarlls in order to build a temple with 
them upon my mother the Earth to my father the 
Sea.” 

“ And how,” asked Herctiles, “ have you managed 
to get so many ? ” 
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“ By killing everybody I see, and adding Ins 
skull to the heap — as I am going to add yours.” 

So saying, he seized Hercules to make an end of 
him. And amazed enough the giant wa.s when he 
himself was dashed to the ground with force onmigli 
to break any ordinary bones. 

Antajus, however, though astonislied, was not in 
the least hurt ; so that it was the turn of Hercules 
to be surprised. Again they closed, and again 
Hercules threw him, with still greater strength; 
and they closed again. 

And again and again Hercules threw him, but 
every time with greater difliculty. Tlie more ho 
was thrown, the stronger the, giant became; he nm 
from every fall fre..sher tlian Ixiforc^. I’lainly, if this 
went on, Anticus would be beaten until he. IxHtiune 
stronger than jrercuhfs, and would end by winning. 

It seemed very strange that the more a man wa.s 
dashed to the ground the fresher and stronger he 
should grow. But — 

“I sec!” thought Hercules to himself. “This 
giant is the son of the Earth ; so whenever lu! falls, 
it is upon the bosom of his own nintlnu-, wim 
strengthens and refreshes her son. Ko 1 mu.st hike 
another way.” 

So thinking, he put out all his strength, niul 
again lifted Antaeus in his arms. But tliis timt! lu; 
did not dash him to the Earth; he held him in tlus 
air, and crushed him to death between hi.s Imnds. 
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After tluH lu; travelled on, without further advon- 
tiii’ti, until he reached the far western end of the 
\roditerranean Hea, which was thought to be the 
end of the world. If you happen to look at a map 
yf»u will (lasily find the exact place — it is where 
the south of Hjmin very nearly touches Africa. 
When Ilcrcules arrived tluire, Riiain (piite touched 
Africa, so tliat one might walk from one into the 
other. It i.H said that Hercules himself opened out 
the narrow i)a,s.sagc which le.ts the Mediterranean 
Se,ir (mt inf,o the gnaat (jcean, so that ships could 
afterwiirils .•-■ail to Urif aiu and all over the world. 
'I’liat pas.srtge is now called the Strait of Oihraltur. 
flut the rock of tiibraltar in Spain, and the oppo- 
.sitti rock in Africa, between which the Strait Hows, 
an; .still often called tins “ IMllars of Iforeules.” 

To get from tlHurs to (lades was no great dis- 
tance,; and to kill the monstrous ogre Oeryon and 
to .seisi! Ids fhadcK and luu'ds for Eurystheus wa.s no 
great, hint after what Iwt had already done. Hut to 
drive mteh a number <d' .sluasp and cattle all the way 
from (lades in Spain to Myceme in (Iroeco was not 
an (my matter. 'I’here was only one way of doing 
so without being sloppisl somewheiss by the sea, 
and thi.s, its a map will show at once, is by crossing 
tho.se two gissat moimtain-rangsis, the I’yroneos and 
the Alps— "-and ftu* one man to drive thousands of 
.sheep and thotiwinds of horned cattle over such 
inountuinH a.s tho.se wiis the most tiresome and 
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troublesome labour that Trorculfs bad «'vcr luidcr- 

gOIU!. 

He got as far its Italy williotil, (be Io.^n t»f « 
single sheep or c-,ow, and was thinking that he saw 
the end of Iiis trouble. One morning, lii»\vi*\(‘r, 
having counkul the eattle as usual, and having 
gone Rome miles upon his days Journey, he la-- 
camc aware that there was Mimelhing wrong. The 
sheep began to bleat and tlm eattle to bellow in an 
odd and exeited way. Ami frispiently, from behind 
him, bo board an answering Kound wbieh at tiist be 
took for an echo. Tbit m*, it eoiild not be tliul, for 
an echo woidd have ivpeafed th.- bleating as well 
as the ladlowing, and what he heard behind him 
was the sound of bellowiier only pre<-i:<’elv like 
that of tJeryrtn .s (vtw.s. lb* eounteil tlu> herd 
over again, and, (hough he was <'onvinet‘d that it 
was all right at starting, he, found a full dozen 
missing. 

Now a dozen was not mneli l«> !<»«. out of 
thouHands. But lat had ln'en ordmaal to brijig 
back the whole herd, ami he would have felt that 
ho would not hav<s done, his duty if lu*, hy any 
neglect or laziness of his own, lost even one land) 
by the way. So, following the distant sonml, he, 
with intiuitc labour, drove hi.s cattle back jtcnws 
the hills, league after Iciigiie, till he issu-btid u ling)* 
black cavern, the mouth of which was stri'wn ami 
heaped with human bones. Hi.s cattl.* iMtcame 
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more (sxcited and more restive, for the sound 
he was following evidently came from within the 
cave. 

He was altout to enter and search when a three- 
lioaded ogre iasued, whoso three mouths, when he 
ojKined them to speak, breathed smoke and flames. 

*' This is my cave,” said he, with all three mouths 
at once ; “ and no man shall enter it hut I.” 

“ I only want my cattle,” said Hercules. " Bring 
thorn out to me." 

" (’nttle ? ” asked the. ogre. " There are no cattle 
liens. I swear it hy tlie hcatl of ray mother.” 

" And who was sho," askeil Hisrcules, “ that her 
head is an with to swear hy ? ” 

*' I am ('acras, the son of the Gorgon Medusa,” 
answered the ogre, ” and I swear- " 

But lasfons he could finish his oath, there came 
sttcli a htlhavin;.; from within the cave that the 
very cattle seemed as if they could not endure such 
fiilsehowl, and were proclaiming that Cacus lied. 

“ I am Sony," said Hercules, “ I am weary of 
{nivclling, aral of mtuisti!r,>i, and of giants, and of 
ogriw, and of liar.s, and of thieves. 1 really do 
not want to kill any more. Von are not one of 
my hdioiirs, and I have had enough trouhle. 8till, 
if you had as iiiany lanuls a.s the Hydra and ns many 
arms a:5 Biiunnra, 1 .should have to light you rather 
tlian loHi* one of the entile I was hidden to bring.” 

t'iitii'i Imtghed, '• Do you .see tho.se hones?" he 
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asked. “They are all that ia left of pertple who 
liavc. looked for vvhufc they have hwt in uiy 

“Then,” said Tr(‘renh-.«, “either yon :duvll add 
mine to the heap, or 1 will adtl yours.” 

And pre.senlly tl»! hon(>s of Caeus the Ivohh(»t‘ 
were added to tlu; heap, and iren'ule-, havinjf o<»f. 
hi.s cattle back, at. best wiacdied Jlyeena'. 

Kury.stheu.s ulmo.st forgot to he frightened in his 
joy at becoming the owner fif .such Hocks ami herds. 
Ho li,sten(id with interest to the .story of his cousins 

travels, and, having Inward it in an end, .said 

“So you enmed tin*, great Libyan desert until 
you reached the (K-ean whifdi Hurrouiuls the world ? 
Why, then, you mu.st have, found the wjiy to the 
gardens of the IIt‘.sperides th<( g!iril4;ii.s of golden 
fruit which the grcKit sleepless dragon guards, and 
which our forefather Perseus saw wlnm lie, turned 
Atla.H into stone. Did you also sis; tho-.:e ;,>.■( rden , }' ” 
“No,” said Hercules. 

“ Tlicn,” said Eurystheus, “ go and see tlunn at 
once. Go and bring me some, of tlie Golden Apjjles 
— as many as you can.” 


2r)i 


VAUT HIH KLKVKNTli LABOUIl : THE 

iJAIiDKN OK THE IlKHPEIUDES. 


B O wiihtnii allowed any tiiuc for 

tvni, had to ^o hark the whole way he had 
oona% without any ettriain knowledge of where the 
oahhui fruited gardcntn of the Hesperides wore to 
hi* founds that it wan sonic'wlion* in Africa. 

Honiehody inuHi know, howcnau*, or (dae the gardeuB 
Would iH!Vor have lauui heard of, for travellers 
never tohl anyildng Imt the truth in those days. 
He thiuefore diligently naked (^vcuyhody he met 
where the gardens svmv to he found, and, among 
oflierB, some nymphs whom he mt?t on the banks 
Ilf tlie river Ko, while he was pas-sing through 
I inly. 

We taumot tell y«ni,’' said they; but wc know 
wlm eaii ohl NereUH, the sea-god, if you can only 
**rt. him to tell/' 

“ Aufl why shouhl Int not t<‘ll?'’ asked Hcrculos. 
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“ Hocaiise ho iiovor will tell jiiiyiit.(|y i!iiy!hin'.f. 
unless ho is ohligod.” 

“And how is he, to ho ohligod '{ ’’ jiwkod Ilorrulos 
again, 

“ He i.s hiinnd to iinswcr onyhndy who is st ronger 
than ho.” 

“Well, 1 am pretty strong,” said Ilermdes. 
modestly. “ Anj-lmw, I can hut fry." 

“ Yes, yoti do look .strong," .said the nymphs ; 

“but ” Here tiny lm>ke into « hiiigli, .-e? if 

some sort of a joke were, in their minds. “ Well, if 
yon go to the A'lgean Sea, where King .Kgens was 
drowned, you’ll he; sur«> to find Kenm.s d.’.-ping in 
the sun soni(!whert^ along the shore?.” 

“And how .shall I know him when I see him ^ " 
aske.d ir<!reul<!.s. 

“You will .see a very, very old man, older thnii 
anybody you ever saw, with bright Idiie hair, ami n 
very long white iK-urd. Ih? ha.s fifty daughters, so 
ho often gets tired, and lik<*H to shtep as nuttdi as 
ho can.” 

Hercules thanked the nyiuph.s, whom las still 
heard laughing after In? left them, and tlmught to 
himself that it would not he tinn;h trouhh? Ut prove 
himself stronger than a very old man who was al- 
ways tired. So, having journeyed hack again to 
the A-lgean Sea, he walked along the shorn till, sure 
enough, ho saw, sound ashttip in a .suiijiy eove, a 
man who looked a thousand years old. with a white 
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beard reacbing below bis waist, and with hair as 
bine as the sea. 

“ Will 70U kindly tell me the way to the gardens 
of the Hesperides ? ” asked Hercules, waking Hereus 
V a gentle shake — though I expect one of Hercules’ 
shakes was not what most people would consider 
gentle. 

Instead of answering, Nereus tried to roll himself 
into the sea, at the bottom of which was his home. 
Hercules caught him by the leg and arm : when, 
to his amazement, Nereus suddenly turned into a 
vigorous young man, who wrestled with him stoutly 
to get away. 

Hercules got him down at last. How tell me 
the way to the gardens of the Hesperides ! ” he 
panted — for he was out of breath with the struggle. 
But he found himself holding down, no longer a 
man, but a huge and slippery seal, which all but 
succeeded in plunging into the sea. 

But he held on until the seal also was exhausted. 
And then Hercules found out what had made the 
nymphs laugh so. Bor when the seal was wearied 
out it changed into a gigantic crab, the crab into 
a crocodile, the crocodile into a mermaid, the mer- 
maid into a sea-serpent, the sea-serpent into an 
albatross, the albatross into an octopus, the octopus 
into a mass of sea-weed, which was the hardest to 
hold of all. But the sea-weed turned back into the 
old man again, who said — 
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“ There — you have conquered ino in all my 
shapes ; I haven’t got any more. You may let mo 
go now, and I will answer you. You jnust go on 
through Italy and Spain, and thence cross into Africa. 
You will then be in the land of IVIauritaiiia. You 
must still go south, following tlie scii-shore, till you 
come to the giant Atlas, who .suiqiorts the sky njam 
his head, and so keeps it from falling, lie” — the 
old sea-god’s voice was growing faint(‘r and faintisr 
— “ he will tell you all about tin; gurden.s of thi; 
Ilesperides. They’re close by — the gai-de.ns of tlie 
Hesp ” 

And so, having finished his answer, Nor(;n.s 
turned over and went comfortably to slee.]) again. 

Once more Hercules set out upon the journc.y 
which had seemed as if it would lusver e.ven begin. 
Once more he travelled through Italy and Spiun, 
and crossed into Africa over the strait which lus 
himself had made. And on and on he went, 
always southward by the sesi, till, full si.v hundred 
miles from the Pillars of Hercules, he saw' what lie 
knew must be the giant Atlas on whoso head rested 
the sky. There Atlas, King of Mauritania, had 
stood ever since he had looked upon the head of 
Medusa. And if you wonder how the sky was 
held up before that time, you must ask Nereiis, 
if you can catch him — not me. 

As you may suppose, the poor giant was terribly 
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weary of having to hold up, night and day, year 
after year, the whole weight of the sun, moon, and 
stars. Even his strength is not able to keep stars 
from falling now and then — sometimes on a clear 
flight you may see them tumbling down by scores, 
so it is terrible to think of what would happen if he 
took- even a monumt’s rest. The whole sky would 
come cKi.shing down, and the universe would be in 
ruins. Ife w'as longing for the rest he dared not 
take, and so, when Hercules said to him, “I am 
see.king fruit from the gardens of the Hesperides,” 
a crafty idea came inf o the giant’s mind. 

“Ah ! ’’ saitl he, with a nod which shook down a 
whole show(;r of .stars. “There is no difficulty. 
All you hav(! to do is walk througli the sea 
towards the .setting sun, till you get there. And 
the.re’s nothing to prevent you from getting the 
golden fruit but tli<( dragon who guards the tree on 
wliich it. grows. 'I'luj sea docisu’t come u]) higher 
than my waist, e.vwi in tint deepest part; and if 
you (tan gtjt past the dragon, my three daughters, 
the He.speri(lt!S, will no douht rctceive you with 
tint grttaUtst surpristt.” 

For the lirst time Httreuhss ffilt dismayed. He 
had no boat, mu’ the means of huilding one; he 
(tonld not .swim further tliau his eyes could see. 
As for wading thnaigli an ocean that would come 
up to till! waist of a giant us high as the skies, that 
was ahsunl And as to the dragon, ho remembered 
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that Perseus had only passed it by moans of a 
helmet which made its wearer invisible. 

Atlas saw his perplexity. 

“ Ah, I forgot you were sucli a little follow,” 
said the giant. “ I’ll go and got you some of tliG 
fruit myself. It isn’t many of my steps from hero 
to the garden, and the dragon knows mo- — and if he 
didn’t, I could stop over him. And Ins couldn’t 
hurt me, seeing that I’ve been turned to stone. 
But wait, though — what on eartli’s to bite, onus of 
the sky wMle I’m gone ? ” 

“I’m pretty sti-ong,” said lIorcidcK. “If 1 climb 
up to the peak of the next mountain to you, 1 dare- 
say I could hold tho sky up wliile you’re, away.” 

Atlas smiled to liiimsolf, for this was just what 
he had intended. 

“ Oorno up, then,” said ho. Bo Hcrc.ules clambci'eil 
to tho highest peak he could find, and Atlas, slowly 
bending, gradually and carefully let down the .sky 
upon tho head and shoulders of the hero. Then, 
heaving a deep roar of relief, he strode into the sen. 

It was surely tho strangest plight in which a 
mortal ever fovuul himself— sbinding on a mountain- 
peak, and, by the strength of his own shoulders, 
keeping the skies from falling. He was answin’ablc 
for the safety of tho whole world: the burden of 
the entire universe was laid upon the shoublers of 
one man. They wore strong enough to bear it ; 
but it seemed like an eternity before Atlas returned. 




“ Hercules seized the chance^ and lei the wkaie height of the sky 
fall upon the shoulders of Atlas once Page 257. 
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A huudred times a minute Hercules felt as if he 
must lot all go, whatever hapiionod ; indeed he was 
actually tempted to yield, for he was weary of these 
endless labours ; and it was only for mankind’s 
i^ke, and not for his own, that he held on through 
the agony of the crushing weight of the whole 
universe. 

But Atla.s came at last, with three golden apples 
in his hand. 

“ Here they are ! ” ho roared. " And now, good- 
liye I ” 

"What!” exclaimed Hercules. ‘'Are you not 
coming back to your duty ? ” 

“Am I a fool?” asked the giant. “Hot I. 
Keep the honour of holding up the skies yourself, 
since you am so strong and willing. Never again 
for me ! ” 

“ At lc-a.st, then,” said .Htsrcules, “ let mo place my 
lion’s skin htstwetm my shoulders and the sky, so 
that the, wtught may be, less painful to bear.” - 

Atlas could take no objection to that, so ho put 
his own shunlcltifs under the dome of heaven to let 
make himself us comfortable as the situa- 
(ien allowtal. Hercules seized the chance, and let 
the whole weight of the sky fall upon the shoulders 
of Atlas once more. And there it still rests ; and 
thus Alius failed in trying to shift his own proper 
hurdeu to another’s shoulders. 

n 
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“ Only time api)lcs ? ” cxclaiiuud Eurystheus, 
when Hercules returned. “ You can’t Imve taken 
much trouble, to get so little. Go to Hades, and 
bring me Cerberus, tlie tlinfc-hcaded dog of Pluto ! 
. . . He will never do that ! ” he tlunight to hiin- 
self. “ To reach Hades, one must die. ! ” 


I’AET IX.— HIS TWELFTH LABOUR: THE 
DESCKN'l' INTO HADES. 


I I). AUKS AY you have forgotten — for it is a long 
way back- — the name of Adraetus, that King of 
I’horte in Thessaly, whom Apollo, when banished 
from heaven, served as a shepherd for nine years. 
Admottis did not know that it was a god whom he 
liad to ke(‘p his .shttej); Imt ho was so good and 
kind a mastor tliat Apollo, revealing himself at the 
end of his exile, bade him name any boon ho desired, 
and it slmuld I>e granUsd. 

There is inf such dillicult (piostion in the world 
to answer us that. Adniotu.s answered, “ Grant that 
I may inn er die,” 

Hut that is the one thing which not oven tho 
gods can grant to mortal men. The very cause 
of AiHillo's having been banished to earth was his 
killing the Uyelops for forging tho thunderbolt with 
which Jupiter hail killed A'lsculapius for making 
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dead men live again. Not even the Fat(;s could 
change that law even for the sake of Apollo. But 
they said, “ Admetus shall live so long as he can 
find somebody else to die instead of him whenever 
his death-time comes,” whicli was all they cofdd 
allow. 

After the return of Apollo to heaven, Adnietns 
lived on in great happiness and welfare. Ife was 
one of the Argonauts; and ho took part in the 
hunting of the Calydoniau boar. He had fallen in 
love with Alcestis, the beautiful daughter of that 
King Belias of whom you rend in the story of the 
Golden Fleece, whose hand had b(:en promised 
the man who should come for her in a (‘hariot 
drawn by a wild boar and a lion. This Adnudus 
did ; and in this chariot he drove he.r back to his 
own kingdom of I’herai, whisre he made lusr his 
(^ueen. And tliere they lived in great love and 
happiness for many years. 

But the day came at last which liad been 
appointed to Admetus for his death-time. Then 
Admetus, remembering the promise of the Fate,8, 
and not able to bear losing the happiness of living, 
thus besought his old father, I’hcres — 

“ Father, you are already old and near to death ; 
you have lived your life ; it matters notliing to you 
whether your old age lasts a year less or a year 
more. What you now call life is only wearin(!s.s 
and pain. But I am still youjig and strong, with 
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tlie liesfc part of my life still unlived, and my 
children mi'^rown, and my kingdom to govern : I 
beseech you to die for me, so that I also may live 
to be as old and as wise as you.” 

But his father answered: "170, my son; life is 
preoiouK, even when one is old. The nearer we 
approach the cold dark grave, the dearer grow the 
sunshine and the living air. I will do anything 
else for you, but not die.” 

Then Admotus besought Cljfmeno, his mother — 

" Mother, you are old and weak, and a woman ; 
I am young and strong, and a man. What is such 
life os yours eonijiared with mine ? I beseech you 
to die for me : hst not a mother doom to death her 
own cliild.” 

But his mother answered : “ No, my son ; he who 
loves his life as you love it, and fears death as you 
fear it, is not one for whom even his mother‘ought 
to die." 

Then Admotus iM^suught all his friends and kins- 
m«n ; but all were, deaf to him. For well the Fates 
had known that Uniir jn'omiso would l)o in vain. 
But at last hi.s desar and heautiful wife Alcestis 
eame to him, and .said — 

'* f will dio for yon, and gladly ! Ah, those Fates 
do not know everything after all 1 ” 

A<hnetu«, with all his selfishness, had never 
tlmught of saerlllcing hi.s wife ; and he was over- 
come with horror. lie pRiyed that Apollo’s gift 
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might be taken back ; but the Fates arc not to bo 
played fast and loose with in that way, and they 
were angry perhaps at finding themselves baffled by 
a mere loving woman. Alcestis had to die instead 
of Admetus ; and so she died, as she had said, 
proudly and gladly. 

Now that it was too late, her husband was 
broken-hearted at having caused his wife’s death 
for the sake of what had been but a selfi.sh whim. 
All he could do for her in return was lionour her 
love and devotion by a splendid funeral, to which 
people came from far and near to cover her grave 
with flowers. 

Alcestis was buried, and the farewell hymn was 
being sung, when there thrust his way, rather 
rouglily, through the crowded temple a stranger of 
mighty build, carrying a club, and clad with a 
lion’s skin, seemingly the worse for wine. Admetus 
was too absorbed in his grief to notice this rude 
intrusion ; but some of the bystanders cried shame 
on the stranger, and one of the priests came in his 
way, and said sternly — 

“Who are you that dare to trouble grief like 
ours ? ” 

“Who am I? Why, the servant of Eurystheus, 
King of Argos and Mycenae. Is this how you 
receive strangers in your land ? I had heard that 
Admetus of Pherae is the most generous of kings, 
and Alcestw the most gracious of queens ; and hens 
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I find you all like gliosts at a funeral. Wliere is 
the king ? ” 

“ There stands the king,” said the priest, solemnly. 
And then he told the stranger the story which many 
'a poet has told since — the story of how strong true 
love is, and how foolish it is to measure life by the 
nuniber of its years. 

Hercules — for ho the stranger was — -was sobered 
in a moment. “It is a shame!” he exclaimed, 
bringing down bis club on the floor. “Tates or no 
fates, it shall not be 1 I am l)ound to Hades on 
an errand f(jr my own king, and I will not come 
back unless I do a better one for yours.” 

So, leaving them all offended at what they took 
for a drunken boast, he dropped into the open grave ; 
the I«iople only thinking that he had passed from 
the temple somewhat suddenly. Hence he followed 
the passage taken by the (puten’s soul till he reached 
the Styx; and hard work must poor old Charon 
have had to row a(‘ro.s.s such a weight as Hercules 
instoml of the ghosts to which he was accustomed. 
On ho went, finding his way as best ho could with- 
out a guide, until, chancing upon the black gate of 
Tartarus, there growled in the middle of Ins path 
the threc-luiadod dog (/erberns, with flashing eyes 
and flaming jaws. 

Orphems, you rememher, had ipiieted (Jorherus 
with the music of his lute: Hercules, going to work 
in other fashion, brought down his club upon one 
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of tlie dog’s skulls in a way that bewildered the 
other two. Then, seizing the monster by the throat, 
and in spite of its furious struggles, he fairly dragged 
it along with him by sheer strength, even into the 
very presence of Pluto and Proserpine. " 

"^And,” he cried, ‘'god and goddess though you 
are, I will brain this dog of yours upon the steps 
of your throne unless you surrender to me the soul 
of Alcestis, that I may deliver her from death, and 
lead her back into life again.” 

It was an unheard-of thing that a man should 
thus take Hades by storm, and dictate terms to its 
king and queen. But for that moment I verily be- 
lieve" that Hercules became more than man — nay, 
more than Alcestis, because, while she had betaken 
herself to Elysium for the love of one who was dear 
to her, he had dared the torments of Tartarus out 
of pity for strangers and hate of wrong. Hay, I 
think it was truly this which had made his grip so 
fast on the dog s throat, and his club so heavy on 
the dog s three skulls ; and this that made a mor- 
tal stand as their master before even Pluto and 
Proserpine. 

“ In the name of all the gods,” said Pluto, “ take 
the woman, and begone.” 

Then Alcestis appeared — a mere grey shade, the 
touch of whose hand was but like a film of gossa- 
mer. But as he dragged the less and less strug- 
gling Cerberus with one hand, and led her with 
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the other, her shade took colour and formed, and 
her fingers tightened upon his, until the living 
Alceatis, more beautiful than before, stepped with 
him out of her still open grave, and threw herself 
Into her husband’s arms. 

Hercules did not wait for thanks ; indeed, with 
Cerberus still on his hands, his only thought was 
to hurry back to Mycente. It is the strangest 
picture one can think of — a man dragging along 
the throe-headed dog of Hades in the open light of 
day. It WM one long strain on his whole strength, 
all day and all night long, for many nights and 
days. But he reached Myconie at last — and into 
his brazen pot leaped Eurystlunis in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

" I have lu'ought him,” said Hercules. “ Cerberus 
is yours.” 

“ Then,” cried Eurystheus, as well as his terror 
would let liiin, “ be off with you, Cerberus and all. 
Never more bo servant of mine ; never let me see 
your face or hoar of you again,” 

Thus Hun-.uh^s, by obedient service, won his 
freedom, and his great penance was fulfilled. 
And the first use he made of freedom was to give 
it to Ci'.rbcnis, who straightway, with a terrible 
howl, plunged into the earth and disappeared. 



PART X.— THE CHOICE OF II E11CIJLK.S. 


Y es ; at last Hercules was fntc, after twelve long 
years of slavery, during wliich ho had scarc.0 
known a day’s pleasure or case. It seemed too 
good to be true. 

His only trouble now was what to do with his 
liberty. Ho was his own master, the whole world 
was before him, and ho was strong enough to do 
whatever ho pleased. And while thus thinking 
what he should do with his life and stiisngth, there 
came to him in the middle of the night a vision as 
of two women, real and yet unreal, bringing with 
them a strange light of their own. 

The first to speak was young and l)eautiful, 
crowned with flowers, and with a voice as sweet as 
her smile. 

“ Wliat folly is thinking ! ” said she, " You have 
toiled enough ; you have won the right to do what- 
ever you like best for the rest of your days. No 
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inoro ]al)our to serve another’s will or whim; no 
more hatcfnl tasks, one ending only for another to 
begin ; no more cold, Imngor, thirst, strife with 
inonstora, and self-denial ; and all for what ? Why, 
for nothing. My name is Pleasure. Choose me 
for your soul, and you shall have Power, Glory, 
Piches, (’omfort. Delight — all your whole heart’s 
desire.” 

The other sha])e wore no flowers : her lips did not 
sinih^, and the light of her clear bright eyes was 
cold ; anil her voici', l)elonged to her eyes. 

“ Yet thiid<,” said she, “ before yon choose, be- 
cause you irnust choose to-night once for all. Was 
it Pleasure who helped you to rid the people of the 
ravage of the N’lunicau lion ? No, indeed : she 
wouhl have bidden you stay at home. Was it 
Plcnsuri! who stoinl liy you as you struck off the 
heads of the Hydra one by one ? No, indeed ! 
Did Phiasuro join with you in chasing the Ery- 
manthine boar and the stag with the golden horns ? 
Did .she clean away the Augean stable? Did she 
.send you forth to free the world of the man-eating 
birds of Lake Stymphalus, and the dreadful Cretan 
bull, and the niai'e.s of King Diomedcs, and the 
Giant Antmus, and the Ogre Geryon, and Cacus the 
Eol)ber ? Did Plciusuro save Alcestis from death, 
and break through the very gatess of hell ? No ; it 
wuH Obedience. And if obedience to a mere earthly 
ma.st«r has worked such wonders for the good of all 
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mankind, how much more good will come of willing 
obedience to Me ? ” 

“And how, then, are you called?” asked Her- 
cules, looking from one to the other,— from the 
warm glowing smile of Pleasure to the grave eyes 
of the form which had last spoken. 

“ Among men I am called Duty,” said she. 

Hercules could not help sighing — for the more 
he looked at Pleasure the more beautiful she grew ; 
while the face of Duty seemed every moment to 
become more stern and cold. 

“It does seem hard,” said he, “to use my 
freedom in only making a change of service. But 
after all, what is the good of having more strength 
than other men, except to help them? It’s true, 
though I never thought of it before. And if Pleas- 
ure won’t help me to rid the world of the rest of 
its monsters, and Duty will, why, there’s only one 
thing for a man to do, and that’s to choose Duty, 
and obey her, however hard she may be.” 

Then he went to sleep with his mind made up, 
and when he woke in the morning his choice woke 
with him- 

Sn Hercules, instead of being the servant of Eurys- 
theus, became, of his own free will, the servant of 
all mankind. He made it his work to seek out 
wrong, and never to rest untH he had set it right : 
he travelled about the world, carrying everywhere 
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with him the love of law and justice, and the wor- 
ship of the gods, even into savage lands where such 
things had never been known. Ogres and monsters 
disappeared: it seemed as if his strength were 
bringing back the Golden Age. 

One day his wanderings brought him into the 
heart of the great mountain-range called Caucasus, 
a vast and dreadful region of snow-covered peaks 
which no human foot had ever climbed. Never 
had even ho known a harder labour than to make 
his way among those icy precipices, where every 
step meant danger. Not a sign of life was to be 
seen or heard, when suddenly ho heard a terrible 
cry like that of a giant in pain. 

lie looked round ; but saw nothing but the silent 
monnhiius. Then the cry came again, as if from 
far above him ; and, lifting his eyes to the highest 
|teak of all, ho was sure that sometliing moved there 
like the Happing of great wings. 

Wliat could it he ? What could he happening 
uiton the highest monntaiu-iieak in the world ? He 
set himself to edimb its sides, often so steep and 
icy tiuit he was over and over again on the point 
of giving up in despair ; and the higher ho climbed 
the loudijr and more full of agony became the cry. 
At hist, after many days of toil, ho reached the 
topmost peak whence the cry came, and there he 
forgot hunger, cold, and weariness in wonder at 
what he saw. 
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Bound to the rocks by huge chains, so that he 
could not move a limb, lay what seemed a man, 
bigger than Hercules himself, with every muscle 
drawn and writhing in agony. And witli good 
reason, fof a gigantic and horrible vulture had liis " 
limbs in its talons and its beak in his heart, which 
it was fiercely tearing. 

The vulture was too busy at its cruel huist to see 
Hercules. But its tortured victim cried— 

" Depart, whoever you are : I am J*rometheu.s 
the Titan, who tried to conquer the strength of the 
gods by cunning, and am thus ]iuni.she(l for my sin 
for ever.” 

And then ho sent forth another dnjadful cry a-s 
the vulture plunged its beak into his heart again. 

Bromethens! Yes; it was nothing le.ss than 
rroinetheus the Titan, who, when his racts wa.s 
beaten in the great battle with the gods of Olym- 
pus, had stolen fire from heaven, and made Man, 
and who was thus punished for having made what 
gave the gods such trouble. But Uereuhjs, though 
ho knew all this, and the story of I’andora besides, 
exclaimed — 

. “ Then, gods or no gods, sin or no sin, this shall 
not he ! ” 

And at the word he grasi)od the vulture by the 
throat, and then followed a struggle beside which 
even his battle with the hell-hound Cerberus had 
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been as nothing. For it was no common vulture 
of the mountains : it was the demon of Eemorse, 
whose beak had not left the heart of Prometheus 
one moment for thousands and thousands of years. 

''But it was over at last, and the vulture lay stran- 
gled at the feet of Hercules. 

To free Prometheus from his chains was the work 
of a moment, and the Titan rose and stretched his 
free limbs with a heart at ease. 


What passed between the Titan and the Mortal 
is beyond my guc,s.sing, and I have never heard. I 
only know that a mere Man had, by his strength 
and bis counigo, saved one who was greater and 
wiser than he from even Remorse and Despair. I 
have thought of this story till it means too much 
for me to say anything more. Only, if you have 
foj^iptten the story of Prometheus and Pandora, I 
should be glad if you will read it again. 
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PART XL— THE TUNIO OF Nl'SSfs. 


TTKUUULKH, passing through tlie hind of Thes- 
-U- saly, fell deeply in love with the Princess 
lolo, daugliter of King Eurytus, whom her father, a 
famous archer, had promised in ni!irring($ to the man 
who should lly an arrow further than he. 

This Hercules did with such ease that the king, 
angry at lieing surjiassod, refused to perform his 
promise, so that Hercules went mad with rage and 
sorrow. In a sudden fury he slew Iphitus, a brotilier 
of lolc, and his own friend and comradi;, and then, 
still more maddened by what he had done, wan- 
dered away again to Delphi to ask ApolhAs oracle 
once more what he should do. 

But this time the voice of Apollo was silent. It 
seemed as if, in spite of all he had done for men, 
the gods had turned away their faces from him, 
and had become deaf to his prayers, even to his 
repentance — for he would have given bis own life 
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if that would bring Ipliitus to life again. Were 
they angry becavxse he had saved Prometheus from 
their vciigc.jmc.(! ? Or were the labours of a life to 
be lost for one moment of passion ? Then were the 
^'ods unjust, and Hercules, who abhorred injustice, 
broke forth against the gods themselves. 

" I will no longer serve such wretches ! ” he cried. 
“ Beings which bring man into the world only to 
torment him, and to be a sport and a jest for them I 
I will tear down their temples and destroy their 
altars ; I will side witli the fallen Titans ; I will 
sooner bear the punishment of Prometheus for ever, 
witli none to save me, than serve monsters of injus- 
tice, who allow man to sin and to suffer without 
htdp, and then oast him away.” 

But Ajwllo was as deaf to his curses as to his 
prayers. Ho Hettmles put forth his whole strength 
against the temple, and no doubt would have left 
it a ruin, when, from the clear sky there burst such 
Jlame.s and thunder.s that the Titans themselves 
wmihl have been ilism.ayed. And then spoke the 
oracUt at ]:i.st- — 

“ Is this the free servic-e you vowe<l when you 
(•ho.se between Bleasure and Duty ? It is the jus- 
ti(-e of the gods tliat you go back into slavery again 
until you have hsarned how to he free.” 

The thunder and the lightning ceased, and Her- 
fule.H saw hitside him a young man who looked like 
a travelling merchant— -at least for such ho took 

s 
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him, nntil tlio straiiffor for otic moiimiit; shHul re- 
vealed a.s the god Mercury, with whigcil lu-cls aiul 
cap, and bearing the rod round which two live ser- 
pente twined. It was only for a nuumtut ; the. next, 
the god became tlie travelling merc.bant ageiu. 

“As we are to be hdlow-travelh-rs," said M(*r- 
cury, “ I will tell you at once that 1 luu under 
orders from the Court of Olympus to talcti you to 
market and sell you hir a slave. Oo you .submit? 
Or do you wish to learn from me the .strength of 
heaven ? ” 

“I wish I could lefirn its justice,” saiil Ifennth'H. 
“But 1 8uppo.so I am too stiipid to uiulerstatid. 
Everything is so dark and .so strungf!. But what 
docs it all matter, after all \ I would as soon be 
a slave as anything (dse, now that 1 havis h^t bde 
and killed my friend.” 

“Tliat is not the right mood,” said Mercury. “ It 
is hotter to rebel, us you did a minute ago. than Iti 
think that nothing matters, a.s you do now. How> 
ever, let us go.” 

Mercury was always the mo.st delightful and 
amusing of com])anions; and ho was very goml- 
natured also, and did his best to makt; the journey 
ohcerful. But, though he was the god of I'llonuenee, 
and of Business besides, he could not |M!rsuade any- 
body to become the purchiiser of Heretiles either by 
auction or by private bargain. Nobody wanted a 
slave who looked so certain to become bis master’s 
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master. Ik'sidos, people had forgotten all his good 
deeds, and only reinend)ored that he had been a 
dangc.rouH madman. P>ut in time they came to a 
country in Asia called Lydia, which was then ruled 
• by a ([luam who.se name was Omphale. And she, 
having seen Hercados, was bravo enough to buy 
him. 

( )f course. Hercules e-Kpechid that she would make 
him oiitdo what lie had done for Eurystheus ; and 
uotJiing wmdd have pletused him better than to be 
sent on the most impossible errands, so that, in toil 
and danger, he might forget his murder of Iphitus 
and his love fur lolc. Instead, however, of treating 
him like the most glorious hero of his time, and 
employing' him on services of honour, she amused 
hemdf by giving him a spindle and distaff, and 
setting him to spin among her women, while she 
robed lierself in his lion-skin and tried to swing 
lii.s club in her delicate liands. And whenever ho 
was clum.Hy with the distaff, which was very often, 
.she would laugh at him, and strike him across the 
face with her slipper. 

For three long years Hercules sat and span 
among ()mphale’.s handmaids ; and then she, being 
tired of her ammsement and of his submission, set 
liim free,, and gave him hack his club and lion-skin. 
They had been three wasted, unwholesome years, 
and his strength had wasteil with them ; moreover, 
his fame was being forgotten, and nothing seemed 
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left for him to do. How lonj? it .seemed since ho 
had fought the Hydra and borne, upon his .shoulders 
the weight of the .sky — it wa.s as if ho had hooome 
another and a feebler man. 

While waiting to .see wliat .should liai>pen, he 
abode at the Court of King Tyndarus of Hpar(;a, the 
step-father of the great twin brethren, ('a.sl()r and 
I’ollux, and of their si.ster Helen — the nio.st beauti- 
ful woman in the whole world ; of wliotn you will 
hear more some day. And it wa.s wliih; luu-e iJiiit 
he heard of the fame of another iKuiuliful woman, 
the Prince.s.s Deianira, daughter of King (Kneu.s of 
ibltolia, whose hand was to be the. prize of n great 
wrcstling-matcli to bo held at Calydon. Henmb-.s, 
longing for some adventim; to try hi.s .stnsnglh .again, 
betook himself thither; and, weakened tlaaigli hts 
was, overthrew every one of his rivals with ease. 
Then, after hi.s marriage with Deianira, he .set out 
with her for the Court of King t'ey.K of Traehinia, 
whore ho intended to I’omain a while. 

But when they roacluid the river Kvtsutis, which 
they had to cro.ss on their way from Calydon h. 
Traehinia, tho water wa.s so .swollen with heavy 
rains that Hcrcule.s di<l not know how to bring hi.H 
wife over. As they stood wondering whaf. thny 
should do without bout ftr bridge, thert; eanlered ujt 
a Centaur, who saw the plight they W(!re in, and 
said — 
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“ T am Neasiis. If tliis fair lady will deign to 
seat herself upon my hack, T will swim over with 
lusr quickly ; and then T will come back for you 
also.” 

Ke spok(! frankly and courteously ; so Hercules, 
thinking no harm, lifted Dckinira upon the hack of 
this Centaur, who plunged intio the river, and soon 
reached the other side. I’.ut on landing, instead of 
performing his promise, he, set off at a gallop ; and 
it was soon clear enougli that he meant to run away 
with Dcianira, whih*. Hercules stood helpless beyond 
the river. 

He. was almost out of sight when Hercules let fly 
an arrow, which had Iieen dipped in the poison of 
the Hydra, witli sueh force and so true an aim that 
it pierced thi! (''entaur without toucliing Deianira. 
Nessus fell to the earih, and, feeling himself dying, 
.said to her — 

“ I die for love of you ; hut 1 forgive you freely. 
I'ake my tunic; for it is of magic power. If your 
hushiuid’s heart ever strays from you, hid him wear 
it, and his love will return to yon and never 
wander again.” 

Ho saying, ho groaned and died; and Deianira, 
having takmi from him his Idood-staiued tunic, 
waited there till Hercules, having found a ford 
higher up the river, was aide to rejoin her. And 
.so at last they miched the Court of King Coyx, who 
recttivcd them with all kindness and honour. 
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Here tlioy dwelt in <;ront contetif, ; nor wan llK'n* 
any cause why they should not havci spent all tludr 
life to conic in rest and peaces, had not, hy ill luck, a 
gi-eat war broken out between Kinj' Ceyx and Kinu; 
Eurytus of Thessaly. Henndes gaiiusd tins victory 
for his host; King Eurytu.s was .slain ; and then 
among the pri.sonei's of war was the .slain king’,s 
daughter, lole; she on who.se account Herenh's had 
killed Iphitus, and eursfsd the gods, sue! been a slave. 

Yet, seeing her again, all thftught of Dcianira 
passed away fniin him, and hi.s lovii for lole was 
stronger oven than at first; while he. found that 
her love had remained true to him and unchanged. 
Ho could not part, from her, ami so he took her 
with him to Mount (Kta, where he was about to 
sacrifice to Jupiter in honour of hi,H Victory, 

The altar was prepared, ami the .sacrifice vvaa 
ready, when there! arrived from 'Pracliinia, thi! city 
of King (leyx, his servant l,idia.H, who knelt befon* 
him, and said — 

"The Priiums Dcianira, your loving wife, has 
heard of this great sacrifice, and .Hcuds ytm by 
me this tunic, whiidi she prays you to wear tor her 
sake, that she may have some part iu your Ihauks- 
giving.” 

But in truth it was of her liushand’s love for 
lole that Deianira liad heard ; and therefore she hml 
sent him the tunic of Nessns, wltich was to bring hi.H 
heart back to her again. 
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T-itUo kUo, guessed the cunning revenge of the 
(Jontaur, who know that the arrow of Hercules, in 
piercing the tuniig hud left upon it a drop of the 
poison of the Hydra. Hercules put on the gift of 
^leianira, and, acc.ornpanied only hy Prince Philoc- 
tetoH of Melilaea, a.scendod Mount (Eta to celebrate 
the HUcrifice. Put no sooiicr had ho reached the 
altar than the. ]ioi.son began to work, eating through 
hi.s skin into his flesh, even to his bones, so that his 
agony was too great to bear. 

He, tried to tear off the fatal tunic, but the more 
ho tor(5 at it the more it clung. At la.st the agony 
bcgiin to gnaw his heart, and he despaired. 

“ Would,’’ he. (jriiid, “ that; I had never been horn ! 
My strmigth has hec'.n iny c.urse. 1 have lal)onred 
to (dear the world of e.vil, and pain and sin are still 
us strong a.s if f lu* scsrjtents had strangled mo in my 
cradlo. 'I’he, Hydr.i is dead, hut its poison goes on 
working, and opmi savage force is only changed 
into fraud and guile. Ifappier is Kurystheus, whom 
weakness and cowardice have kept from doing harm ; 
wiser are the.y who e.hoose pea(!0 and pleasure, who 
sit with folded haiuls and let monsters and ogres 
ile,v<nir wli<»niHot!V(‘.r else tlusy will. As for me, I 
have heen a (Utrscs to tho.sa whom I have loved the 
la;.Ht, and leave mons (udl in tlie world than I found. 
Tliere is no use in atwingth, sinee it can be con- 
tpmred hy pain ; nor in sulHluing others, when one 
eamatt master one’s own scdf ; nor in duty without 
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knowlodgo; nor in life;, wliicli is only hlniidor and 
iniaery and toil and sin. 'rh<>. best thing is novor 
to have boon born; and the next be.sj thing is 
to die.” 

So lie gave his bow and arrow.s to riiiloetetes,' 
whom ho swore to bnry hi.s a.sh(‘s in (hi‘ earth, and 
never to reveal whm-e tiiey were laid. “ For,” said 
ho, I. wish to sleep un<l forgid ami be forgot.te.n, 

I. will not that men shall pay me even .so nint^h 
honour as a tomb.” Then he spread his lion -.skin 
over the altar, and lai<l hini.stilf upon it with his 
club for a pillow, and badi‘ I’hiloetetes wet lire to 
it, so that ho might die, not of jtoison and Itcaidiery, 
but like a man, and of his own free will, niuking 
himself the .sacrilieo he. hail vowed. 

I’hiloctete.s mournfully obeyed. And thus miser- 
ably perished lleri'uhw, the greatest ami last of the 
hoiocsj for after him there came mi more. Thus 
died the strongest of imm. in the belief that all 
effort is useless, and that he had lived in vain. 

But the gods knew better, for not onee had they 
been unjust in spite of seeming. They knew both 
his strength and his weakness ; they .saw the whole 
man, often foolish and sinful and wisik, often failing 
and falling, hut willing what wa.s right, and loving 
it even when he fell into wrong. They jmlged hi«n 
by his whole life, not by its wretched <tml. wlwn he 
was maddened hy passion and torture.I by imin. 
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The gods remembered how he had chosen between 
I’leasure and Duty ; how he had striven with Tar- 
tarus for the life of Alcestis ; how he had scaled 
Caucasus Ijecause he had heard a ciy of pain ; how, 
• oven when he cursed the gods at Delphi, it was 
l)0cau80 he thought them unjust, and because he 
loved justice and hated injustice with his whole soul 
and iKjing. Ho might hold his own service cheap ; 
but not they, for, with the gods, effort cannot fail : 
to fight is the same thing as to conquer. If 
Hercules had cut off ninety-uino of the Hydra’s 
iusads, and l«on slain by the hundredth, men would 
still have Iield liim a hero. And so was it with 
the gods. Tlioy had watched his long battle with 
tlio Hydra of Life and Evil, and did not condemn 
him tecauBo ho was .skin before the end. 

Atid .HO, in the. fire, of tlie altar on Mount CEta, 
his pains, hi.H sin.s, his weaknesses, were purged 
away. And <w<!n as lie. was tho only mortal who 
tiver eonnuered 'PartaruH, so Wius he tho only one 
who ever received .such reward. Iirstead of being 
sent among the happy shades of the Elysian fields, 
he was received into tho glory of Olympus among 
t he gods themselves, there, with strength made pure 
and jierfeid., to serve and help mankind for over. 


I 

I 

I 


THE APTLl^^. OE I)IH(3()in). 


^VKll was siKsli a wwltliii^-fwast kintwii 
!us that of Pt’hais uiid Th«'tis, Anil 
no wondc.v, for 1 ’clous was Kinj' of 
'riuiSsaly, and 'I'ludis was a f'oildosH 
— thn godiUsSH who k(‘c!}m tlu! gates of 
the W(sst, and throws them open for the chariot «tf th(‘ 
Sun to pass through when its day's journey is dont?. 

Not only all tho noighhouring kiii;*;s and (|iu;(*ns 
camo to tho foast, but tho gotls ami goddesses be- 
sides, bringing splendid prcHonta to tho bride and 
bridegroom. Oidy one goddo.ss was not tiiere, be- 
cause she had not been invittsd-— and she had not 
been invited for the best of all rtsusons. Her nanui 
was Ate, which means Mi.schief ; and wherever she 
went she caused q^uarrelling and amfusion. dupitttr 
had turned her out of heaven for settbig even the 
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{foils by 1b(! cai-fi, and ever sinoo tlicn she Imd been 
wandcrin;,; about the earth, making miscliicf, for 
they would not bavo her even in Hades. 

“ Ho Ibey won’t, have Me at their feast ! ” she 

in' 

said to lier.H(df, when she lieard the .sound of the 
merriment to wliich she had not been hidden. 
*' Very well ; they shall be sorry. I see a way to 
make a bigger pieeo of mischief than ever was 
known.” 

Ho .sht5 t,ook a giddeii n]i)dc, wrote some words 
uiKin it, and, keeidng herself out of sight, threw it 
into tlm very middle of the feasters, just when they 
were mo.st, nmrry. 

Nobody saw where the apjde came from ; but of 
course they supposeil it had been thrown among 
them ft#r frolic, and one of the guests, taking it 
up, n‘ad aloud the words written on it. The words 
were • 

“ Kou THE MOST BBAimEUn!” 

nothing more. 

“ What, a handsome pre.s(mt somebody has sent 
me!" said Juno, holding out her hand for the 
apjthi. 

" Hent, nuv '! " askisl Diana. “ What an odd mis- 
take, to he sure I Don’t you see it is for the most 
heautiful ? 1 will thank you to hand mo what is 

s«» clearly intmided for Me^' 
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“ you seem to forget / am present,” said ^^^Hta, 
making a snatch at the apple. 

“ N’ot at all,” said Ceres ; “ only J hajipen to Im>. 
here too. And who doubts that when^ 1 am there 
is the most beautiful ? ” 

“ Except wherti I am,” said Proserpine. 

“ What folly is all this ! ” said Minerva, the wist;. 
“ Wisdom is the only true beauty; and eveiybody 
knows that I am the wisest of you all.” 

“ But it’s for the mmt btuiutiful ! ” .said \’’e.nu.H. 
“ The idea of its being for anybody but Me ! ” 

Then every nymi)h and godd(!.ss prc'.stuit, ami 
oven every woman, put in her claim, until from 
claiming and disputing it gre.w to arguing and wrang- 
ling and downright (luarrelling : in.stdt.s fUnv about, 
ruitil the merriment grew into an angry din, th<> like 
of which had never been lieard. But Jis it became 
clear that it was im))o,ssi))le for (ivmybody to las the 
most beautiful, the claimants gradtially settled down 
into three parties — souus taking the side of Veiuis, 
others of Juno, others of Mine.rva. 

“ Wo shall never seitlc! it atuong our-iclvcs,” .said 
one, when all were fairly out of breath with (luur- 
relling. “ Let tlie gods decide." 

Eor the gods had been silent all the while ; and 
now they looked at one another iu dismay at .such 
an appeal. Jupiter, in his heart, thought Vtimi.s 
the most beautiful ; but how could he <lare decid<; 
against either his wife Juno or his daughter Min- 
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erva ? Noptuno hated Minerva on account of their 
old (piarrel ; hut it was awkward to choose between 
his daughter \ euu8 and his sister Juno, of whose 
temper he, as widl as Jupiter, stood in awe. Mars 
•was ready (umugh to vote for Venus ; but then he 
was afraid of a scandal. Aiid so with all the gods 
- not one, was hold enough to decide on such a 
terrible (luestion an the beauty of three rival god- 
desse,8 who w.-,rc ready to bar out each other’s eyes. 
For Juno was looking lik(j a thunder-cloud, and 
Mituirva like. lightning, and Venus like a smiling 
but treatduu'ouH 

“I hav(» it,” .said .fiipiter at last. “Mon are 
tetter judges of beauty than the gods are, who 
«ev(!r see anything but its perfection. King Priam 
of Troy has a .son nanuid I’ari.s, who.so judgment as 
a critic, I winild takes (sven befoi’o my own. I pro- 
JK).s« that you, Juno, ami you, Minerva, and you, 
Veiims, shall go togesther before Paris and submit 
your.adv(s.s to his detjision, wlwtevcr it may be.” 

And so it was stdthid, for each of the three 
go.hle.s;ie,s was e.fiHully sure that, whoever the 
judge, might la*, the, golden apple was safe to he 
hers. Ihe <juarrtd (suim! to an end, and the feast 
ended plea.sjintly ; hut Ate, who had been watching 
ami li.ste-idng, laughed in her .sleeve. 


'I’roy, where King Priam reigned, was a great and 
ancient city on the shore of Asia: it was a saci’cd 
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city, whoso walls had hoon built by Kojduiio, atid 
it possessed tho raliridium, the iuia<'« of Minci-va, 
which kei>t it from all harm, rrium—who had 
been, the frieiKl of Ifertailes — and his wib; Hecuba, 
had many sons and dauj'hters, all brave and noble, 
princes and beautiful priiice.s.se.s; and «»} his sons, 
while the bravest and noblest vva.s his fir.st*boiu, 
Hector, tho handsonutst and most aniiable. was 
Paris, whom Jupiter had apjaunlcil to be the 
judge of bejvuty. 

I’aris, unlike his brothers, ean-il nothing for allUirs 
of Btate, but lived as a shepherd upon Ida 

with his wife (Knone, a nymph of that ntonnfain, 
in ]»orfect happiness and peace, loved ami honoured 
by tho whole country ntuud, whieh Ijad givtru 
him the name of “Alexander,'' which means “The 
Helper.” One wouhl think t hat if anO* idy was 
safe from the mischief <tf Ate, it was he. 

Put one day, while he was watching his thirka 
and thinking of (Knone, thi*re came to him what he 
took for three beautiful women —tlie naist bcuHlifnl 
he had ever seen. Yet somefluii;;; tohl him they 
wore more than mere wtmien, ttr even than Oread.i, 
before the tallest said - 

“There is debate in Olympus whitth is the mod, 
beautiful of us three, and Jupiter ha.} apiMiinted you 
to be the judge hotweeu us. 1 am Jiimj, the «tm'en 
of gods and men, and if you dtusitle for me, I will 
make you king of the whole worhl.” 
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“ And 1 ,” said the second, “um Minerva, and you 
sluill know cvt'i-ythiiijf in the whole universe if you 
ilecidtj for me.” 

“ r*ut I,” .said the third, “am Venus, who can 
* »ive neither wi-sdoiu nor power ; but if you decide 
for ini', I will give you the love of the most beauti- 
ful vvoimiu that I’Ver W'us or ever will be born.” 

I'uris lookiMl from ene. to the other, wondering to 
which he should iiward the golden apple, the prize 
of lieauty. lie did not care for power: he would 
he ipiite content to rule his .sheep, and even that 
was not always easy. Nor did ho care for wisdom 
or kno\vIi‘d"e : he, luul enough for all his needs. 
Nor ought he to have desired any love but CEnone’s. 
Ihtl then \'enu.s was really the most beautiful of all 
the g.udd*'; so.; ( he very goddes.s of beauty; no mortal 
eould refuse anything slut a.sked him, so groat was 
her eharm. Ho he. took the ajiple and placed it in 
the hand.H of Vmins without a word, while Juno and 
Minerva dcp.irte>l in a state of wrath with Paris, 
Venus, mill eaeh other, which made Ate laugh to 
*. Intr.self more, tlnm ever. 

Now the nio.st Iieautiful woman in the whole 
world wa.'i Helen, atep-duughter of King Tyndarus 
of Sparta, and .sister of (.'astor and Pollux : neither 
hefore her nor after her lets there been any to com- 
pare with her for beauty. Thirty-one of the noblest 
prinee.i in (ireece came to her father’s 00111!; at the 
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same time to seek her in niarria^^e, so that 1’)’inlanis 
knew not what to do, seeing that, whomsoever Ik; 
chose for his son-in-law, lie would mak(i thirty 
powerful enemies. The most famous among them 
were Ulysses, King of the island of Ithaca ; Dionied, * 
King of iEtolia; Ajax, King of Saliimis, tlie, hravest 
and strongest man in Greece; his lirother Teucer; 
Philoctetes, the friend of Uerculo.s; and Meiiohius, 
King of Sparta. At last, as thei'c wa.s no other 
way of deciding among them, an entirely mnv i(h;a 
occurred to Ulysses — namely, that Helen should be 
allowed to choose her own husband herself, and 
that, before she chose, all the rival suitors should 
make a groat and solemn oath to approve her 
choice, and to defend her and her husbaml against 
all enemies thenceforth and for ever. This oath 
they all took loyally and with one accord, and 
Helen chose Menelau.s, King of Hparta, who married 
her with great rejoicing, and took her away to his 
kingdom. 

And all would have gone well but for that 
Wretched apple. For Venus was faithful to her 
promise that the most beautiful of all women 
should be the wife of Paris; and so Mcnolaus, 
returning from a journey, found that a Trojan 
prince had visited his Court during Ids uhsonee, 
and liad gone away, taking Helen with him to 
Troy. This Trojan prince was Paris, wlm, so(;ing 
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ha.<l fnrgr^ltcni (Knuna, anti could iliink of 
notliinu: InU licr whom Venus had given liim. 

thrtiUgli all (Irmicn and all the islands, 
Wont forili the summons ttf King Mendaus, re- 
* minding' tho. thirty i>riiu*eH of their great oath: 
am! cadi and all «d‘ ilumn and many more, eanu3 
to Urn gaihering-plaet* with, all their ships and 
all their nam, In help i\hmtdaus and to bring hack 
fh^lmn Smth a host as gatheriMl together at Aulis 
had nt'-ver l»eim se«*n duet*, the wttrld ht*gan— tlierci 
were, nearly tvvelvtt lutudrtsl ships and more than 
a Immlns! ihtmsand men : it was (he first timt‘, that 
all ilii* dreeks jrdnet! togc»t!n»r in one tiinst^ Thort^, 
he itles those wlm had e<»me. for their oatlik sake, 
were Xi'di>r* the td<l King of Pylon— so ohl that 
hi* remeiultered dason and the (tolden FlcHKiC, but, 
at ninety years old, m ntatly for hatth^ as the 
\«auee* t there ; ami Aehilh*s, the son of PeluuB 
»and Thetis, ieao ♦dy more than a hoy, hut fated to 
ont»!o the dei^ds of the. bravest of them all The 
kings amt prinees ehreiesl Agamemnon, King of 
t Alyeeme ami and lirotln*r of Ahmdaus, to 

he timir poueral in ohiof ; and he torthwiUi sent a 
herald to Tri^y to demand thi^ surrender of Helen. 

Ihit King Priam was indignant that these cliiefB 
of peily kingitoiuH shmdtl dare to threaten the 
eity of Troy: ami he replied to the demand 
by a >4eoiiifnl eludienge, and by sending out his 
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summons also to his friends and allies. And it 
was as well answered as that of Menelaus had been. 
There came to his standard Ehesus, with a great 
army from Thrace ; and Sarpedon, the greatest king 
in all Asia ; and Mernnon, King of ^Ethiopia, with * 
twenty thousand men — the hundred thousand 
Greeks were not so many as the army of Priam. 
Then Agamemnon gave the order to sail for Troy : 
and Ate laughed aloud, for her apple had brought 
upon mankind the Krst Great War. 


And now I seem to be waking from a dream 
which is fading away. The gods are becoming 
shadows, vanishing farther and farther away from 
man. I could tell you, if I would, the story of 
how Troy was taken and burned after ten years of 
fighting, and how Priam and his sons were slain ; 
of the wonderful adventures of Ulysses by sea and 
land before he returned home; of the deeds of 
Achilles and Hector; of how the few Trojans I 
who escaped the slaughter followed Prince iEneas 
into Italy, where he made a kingdom, and was 
the forefather of Eomulus, who built the city of 
Eome, which brings us from Mythology, the 
stories of gods and heroes, into History, the 
stories of men. All these things came from Ate’s 
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apple: yes, even tlic history of Jtome, and of 
England, and of all the world. 

You will read in the gi-eat poems of Homer 
the stoiy of the siege of I’roy and the wanderings 
of Ulys.scs ; and in the, ‘ ^Kneid ’ of Viigil, to my 
mind the very gnsxtcst of all poems, the wliolo 
story of Hineas. But my stories end where the 
great poets begin theirs. I .seem, as I have saiil, 
to have been drciarning a long dream : and before 
I rpiite wake 1 see the gods growing faint.er and 
fainter, year by year and century by century, while 
men and women believed in them less and less, until 
— -when they were wellnigli forgotten, or thought 
of only as jioets’ fables— -there came a great loud my 
which made the whole world sigh and tremble : 

“Ban is Dead!” 

men heard all Haturo cry ; and they knew it to 
mean that the hist of the gods was no moro-~~that a 
now time had como for the world. And that same 
night a stiir rose into sight at Bethlehem, and stood 
over tlu! manger whore a young Child lay. 

And yet, gone and lost though the gods ho, you 
will be very blind indeed if you never catch a 
glimpse of a Dryad in the woods or of an Oread on 
the hill: if you never think of irercules wlion 
things seem again.st you and hard to understand: 
if you do not see in Berscus the true knight that a 
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true man should strive to be. What more shall 1 
say, before I lay down my pen ? Only that these 
stories are not nonsense — no, not one of them : 
that the more one thinks of them the wiser they 
are : and that I love them so much, and tliink 
so much of what made me begin them, that I 
cannot believe that I have come to the end. 


THE END. 



PRINTED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
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A Sensitive Plant. By B. D. Gerard. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By General Sir 
E. B. Hamley. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. By Mrs 
Oliphant. 

Valentine and his Brother. By the Same. 
Sons and Daughters. By the Same. 
Marmorne. By P. G. Hamerton. 


Reata. By B. D. Gerard. 

Beggar my NEiaiiBOUB. By the Same. 

The Waters of PIbrouleb. By the Same. 
Fair to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 
Mine is Thine. By the Same. 

Doubles and Quits. By the Same. 
Altiora Pbto. By Laurence Oliphant. 
Piccadilly. By the Same. With Illustra- 
tions. 

The Revolt of Man. By Walter Besant. 
Lady Baby. By I). Gerard. 

The Blackhmith of Voe. By Paul Cushing. 
The Dilemma. By the Author of ‘The 
Battle of Dorking.' 

M y Trivial Life and Misfortune. By A 
Plain Woman. 

Poor Nellie. By the Same. 


Others in preparation. 


Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. Each 

complete iu one Volume. 

J^LOBIN SERIES, Illustrated Boards. Bound in Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. By Michael Scott. 
The Cruise of the Midge. By the Same. 
Cyril Thornton. By Captain Hamilton. 
Annals of the Parish. By John Galt. 
The ProvosTj&c. By the Same. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. By the Same. 

The Entail. By the Same: 

Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. 
Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 


Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By General Sir B. 
B. Hamley. 

Salem Chapel. By Mrs Oliphant. r 

The Perpetual Curate. By the Same. » 
Miss Maiuoeibanks. By the Same. 

John : A Love Story. By the Same. 


SHILLim SERIES, Illustrated Cover. Bound in Cloth, Is. 6d. 


The Rector, and The Doctor’s Family. 
By Mrs Oliphant. 

The Life of Mansib Wauoh. By D. M. 
Moir. 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. By 
F. Hardman. 


Sir Frizelb Pumpkin, Niohto at Mw, 
&c. 

The Subaltern. 

Life in the I^’ar West. By G. F, Ruxton, 
Valerius: A Roman Story. By J. G, 
Lockhart. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 

tion. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Orowqulll. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

BRADDON. Thirty Years of Shikar. By Sir Edwaed Bkaddon, 

K.O.M.G. With Illustrations by G. D. Giles, and Map of Oudh Imprest Tracts 
and Nepal Terai. Demy 8vo, 18s. 



William Blackwood afid Sons. 


BEOIJC)! H AM. M’(‘inoir8 of th<i Life atul Times of Henry Lord 

Brotighttju. Writt en by a v»1h. jCii!, Ss. The Volumes are sold 

prio-i; U»h. (^aoh. 

BllOWN, The Fon^ster : A Practical Treatise on the Planting 

and Twidiui' of Imip* .t, -I r» «‘r, ;*!id Ortu-rat Manaj^eumuit. of WoodlaudB. By 
Jamkh Brown, Si'd lt I'Mitiou, I‘)ular;!« d. K«UtvtHl by John Nwiikt, D.CEo., 

Author of * Hrit i:;h Foir/.t. tSio. l« voIh. royal Svo, with 2U) IllUHtra* 

tlouM, 4 *.{h, not. 

BllOWN. Stray B[)ort. By »T. Moray Browk, Author of ‘ Shikar 

Skotcho;;,' * lN»\v<b'r, Wour, :u»i H{»*‘ar,’ ‘The Days wheu wo went Hunting.’ 

2 volii. rust Nvo, with i''ifty lUu:;(ra{i>»»H, lilH. 

IsIlOWN. A MtunBii of Bottiny, AnatoiincaA and l^hysiologicah 

For tho lJi;o t»f Stiob'Ut:.. By Uonr-uT Brown, M.A., Bh.D. Crown Bvo, with 
uumeroUH IUuiil.ra{inii;5, r.ti. Ud. 

bruck. 

In Clnvf'r and Pooms by Watxacb Brttci!!. Novr 

and EMlarrrd Kditi'm. Crown gv**, fid. 

A /p/R'it'd. on hr>je huiu7-ma(fcvitp*'‘f't iBL 

n(B*(j\s a lliuid. Ad(lr(tsBes and Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s* 

Unnw Bappr Edition, limitd*«l to lOn popM*!-., price 21s, 

BIKHIAN. lut,ro(.luctc)ry'i'.‘xl, I'xiok o£ Mnfcoorology. ByAMX- 

ANomi BtumAN*, LB.O., EJbH.B., Htsufdary of the HcoUhsh ‘Mf'ktfrohigktal 
JHmdcty, KfJW Kditiou. (h'owu hvo, with Colourtnl Charts and Kugraviug.*;. 

1 /r prujHiratioti. 

BUI! HI I Hi R 

DoKKSHtic Floriculturn, Wiiulnw (i!i,rd(rnin}j:, iind Floral Decora- 

tiouH. Being Brne.tieid ! drt^etious for the Bropagal ion, ( !ull ainl Arrangement 
of eiautH ami Elowen^ im IhmM»Htte Ornaments. By E. VV, Bunmim®. Second 
KfUtion. (yfown Hvti, witl> mmioiimH niustmtiffim, 7u. tkl. 

CuliivattHl Plants ; Thtdr IVopagatlon and Improvement. 

IneUnliuK Naitiral ami AiiitiekU IlybrnUi^ation, Baisiug from Seed} Cuttitt^i> 
and Baytw, Crafting Bmtfling, as appticffl to the Eamllles and Omiwa in 
(Jnlti ration. (Jrown Hvf», with nnmerous Olustmtious, 12 m. tki. 

BUlUlliHS. 'riio VikiiiK I’abh : A Tale of the White Christ. 

Ily J. J. liAirOANK IhnufK;#!, Author of * Ibrnmio’s Bilddio/ ‘Shetland Bkedchen,' 
(Jrown 8v(b bs. 

burrows. , , , , „ . 

OoHimentaries on the History of Kr»gliuid, from the Rnrhest 

Tiim?s to IHd/l. By M<mTAOir BunnowM, (Jhichelo Professor of Modern History 
ill the U’niverslty of Oxford; (taptain H.iN. ; F.B.A., &;c. ; “Ollloier de Tln- 
stnictUm Publique," Enineo. (Jnnvn 8vf>, 7s. fid. ^ ^ 

The liiBtory of the Foreign I’oHcy of Great Britain, Demy 

8vo, Pis. 

BUHTON. 

' The History of Scotland : From Agricola’s Invasion, to the 

Extinction of l.he tast .'Imudiite Insnrrecl.ion. By John Huh. Burton, D.O.Ij., 
HisBiriographer- Royal for Hcotlaud. New and Mularged Edition, 8 vols., and 
Index. Crown 8vo, .€H, *M. ^ 

HiBtory of tlio British Empire during the Ileign of Queen 

Anne. In 2 vohi. Hvo, 

The Boot Abroad. Third IMition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Book-Hunter. New Edition. With I’ortrait. (Jrown 

Bvo, 7h, Od. 

BUTE 

The Ronian Bnwiary ; TUsfonnod by Order of the Holy 

CKcuiuctdcal C<Muifil tif '1‘nmt; Fubliuhcd by Order of Pomi Bt Pius V,; and 
Revised by Clpimed; VIll. lunl Urban VtU.; together wiUi the Ottos since 
granted. 'TmnHlateR <juti of l*ittin inB> English by .loim, MARquiais oe Bute, 
K.T. In 2 volii. eniwn Hvo, rjoth isiaulH, edges uncut. ii2, 2s, 

The Altus of Kt Colundia. With a Prose Paraphrase and 

Notes. In paper cover, 2m. Od. 
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BUTT. 

Theatricals : An Interlude. By Bjeateice May Butt. Crown 

^8vo, 6s. 

Miss Molly. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Eugenie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, and other Sketches. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Delicia. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CAIRD. 

Sermons. By JoHir Caikd, D.D., Principal of the University 

of Glasgow. Soventoenth. Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 5«. ^ 

Religion in Common Life. A Sfmrion preached in Crathie 

Church, October K, 1856. before Her Majosf.y 1.1 u* Queen and Prince AUhH 
Published by Her Majesty^s Command. Choap Kdition. M. 

CALDWELL. Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Sig- 

<^Jo®^^V^J^owship Lectures, 18l>8). By Wim.iam <lxLwr,u„ M. A. 

Moral and Social riiilosophy, Nf»rfh\v<';i|frn l-'nivcriily’ 
U.S.A. , formerly .^sistant to the I^rofoKHor of Logh^ and Mrfai)hv.‘:i«'s, Kdin.* 
lOif Philosophy in the Univ<‘rKi(,y of Bt Audrews. * ihuuy Bvo] 

CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke’s Qospcsl : Its Denien- 

By Ol'-'N Oampbbi.,,, D.n., Minlstor of (h.. IMhI. of Ih 
dee, fonnerly Scholar and Follow of GlaHtjow UniviTOity. AiiHior of the ' 'AVr™ 
First Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns.' Font Bvo, 7«. 6d, 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Quocui at Tialmoral 

H^r%?sty. by Command of 

CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditimi<< anri 

Cliicliy IVmn Ibo (I’l.'lif wVu 

NotesonthoAntKiuityofthe Dress, (Jinn Oolonrs, (.r T.'Irtans of 

“““ “'mSs 

Wi..uA« 

CAESTAIRS. 

^ Eural India. By E. Caestaies. Crown 
British Work in India. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

nTTTTXTXn^T TO -D n . • ui f>,u 

‘‘F^at%"6d:"‘“‘ wS-«;:' wuuVc 
CHESNEY. The DHemm^ By Gonoral Sir Gkoeuk (1iii.wn-fv 

CHEISTISON. Life of Sir Eoliert Christison, Bart M I) 

BdifeJd bf S" toe Tvo® Vo{“ i«‘« '^>‘‘y''™»y ,‘'f Bdin.' 

VoL n.-Memotai; lae. I— AutobIo«taFUy. ifc 


William Blackwood and Sons, 9 


UnriH’il. (Jhfiptcr.s in an Adventurous Life. Bir Richard 

It,? l!a,ly riuI |fy ic. M. Ciu:miL With rhyt(?||mvure 

Prli?y hVi*, lf«i. 

ciinuni HiHnwvY, 

A r*o(tlc of C'biiioitm hoinpr Forms of Worship issued 

hy th-' Oh??r?'f* MrrijiR? f r. SevriMh tMri'ftilly revlmt I?). I v<»l. 

tToivn Kvf?, lu. *:.K ; r?f's.<‘h timrut’cn, I5;i. AlHo in *i vds, cr«,»wu ^vn, 

^■'•0?. S t;.;, »;si. 

])aily ( for Moroing and Evening Prayer throughout 

0 fh»* W«'’f'k« Ha* i)?L 

(,)nhT of nivinc* Srrvroo for flnldnm. Issuedhy the Church 

Hrrvk*i5H4?fi?1y. VOOi Hyn?t,rii. (Uotli, Stl. 

(JliOPS’i'oX, Popiihir TaJi'H and Fictions: their Migrations 

Hint ny w. a. OLnisatoN-, KiUtr?r nt ^ Annhku tkd,ry fur Kitg- 

li:4it kf\ tl v?*Ih. Hvu, hiiitiitig. 

(KKdinVN. A H;uMi> T? 0 (t F»ooh of Military Law, Compiled 

;'y in < ? ???»<#■, t |.f jir.-' fjij* [C'.aRsiRR? l-m J ftl'R* hit* aU OlllCmt uf iljR 
.tr . A'-' ■■ y I '‘•s'*'*' t -if,;: ;»!.-»* a Svu**j*.u-; of mrt nf tlm Army 

A*'?, e.v Mn.,r F. « n:si?!i*.-Ij4rf It!v'!»n!‘uMiaiTkf»u mistractuo K<»rth 

.Oiv'; I;, n, h;>'!. * iR. fd, 

COLtiH ' { [( H ' X. Ilie Moor and the Tan-h. Containing Minute 

?!>!•! i?t all inr-'hlaial SpfO’i, wiih i»Vf'r <hitg am'l OurrlR', 

I ;!,!?*{ lA-Sl, ,ny iluir.a ‘ Kiltomt. With UhistratifjWM, 

1‘* ;ny lU tkL 

COIA'IFF, 'Hound the Illaek Man^s Carden. By Lady 55. Con- 

viMA F,lhO.S, Wii.1t il Mara awrl f>h llhrinallutts frmn Drawiuga hy Um 
Anlhtftund fnmi I1s!u|t?j|ri4rtt:t, iMmiy Hv'?*, 

('OXDt'JL llte Bihle and the Kust. By Lieut. ‘-(kil 0. 11 

nn.tti OJtn., MJC.A.h., Autkir t»r*TrntWurk larakHtltK.*/ 
With nisLitriaif?HJ4 RRil a Ataia {‘n.ua 

OONHTITirrrON and law of thk church of 

Ht ’OTUANn. Wjth ;u? nttrMgud??ry Nkt»? hy th?t laW UriitdlRil ruUufth. Now 
ami lOtiarg,?-.*!. Oniwn kv<i, :;.m. t}«l. 

COTThI!t,I,LL. Suggested Keforms in Public Schools. By 0. C. 

M . A . t IWH s vu, :5;5. («i. 

COUNTY HIHT0R,1KS OF WiOTLAND. lu d«i»y 8vo vol- 

ttiiH'R i»f aln<nt IkO p|i, rauh. With 1! Mapu. eritm 7 d. 0<I. iu:t. 

■Fife and Kinrttss. By /Eneas J. (J. Ma<jkav, LL.D., Sheriir 

til' till' (I! Cmiiitli'H. (OtArre liipnjKirtUiati. 

.CRANH'l’OUN. 

♦ Thi^ Kh‘.git^s of Albius I'ibullus. Translated into English 

Vt‘r.}i‘, With Llih of flu* IN-rf, a»4 niiLstrutlvtt NuUs. Uy Oiusrtoph, 

LtnJkj AhMhh’ uf a 'rnatslatiun of ‘OutulhiH.* <1row» Hvu, sh. Sd. 

The Elegies of jSextus Propertius. Translated into English 
wilii I, it?? «d f!i<* I'u? t, aitd llhiitraf iv»? Ortiwii Svt>i 7 h. fhU 

ORAWFOK’D. iSaiiiidiicKca. Ry F. Mahiok 0 It AWFOtti), Author 

r»r * Mr J.taacii/ kt:. Eir.Ut U E*UU??ii. (.Irowa Svo, 0». 

CRAWFOltD. 

Tlio Doctriiio of Holy Scrijitm'ii rcHiiocthiK tho Atonoinont, 

Uy Oji la(-> Tm?? '! Vi .1. ('H.',vvt uru, 0.0., rejfi'.Muur of Oiviiuty in ilm ITnlvendty 
Svo, n;,L 

The lesiMiorhnod of Cod, Considered in its General and S|>eaial 

d’hird I'Mt* i*as, U? '. i.u-il aiul Knlai'Srd, Hyo, kl. 

The Peeeehing laf ilu! ( !foas, and oUuu- Sermons. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, *7s. 6d. 
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CEOSS. Imp roKsions of Dantr, iuul of ilio. Now Wch'IiI : with a 

Fow Wonfs on BimetnlliHm, By. I. \V. Oi-c, ... ‘f':,'..- ■, K':; r.f,. 

ill lunM.olitoni ami JtMirtio? ^ : f w >, '* 

CLTMBEItLANI). Sport on tin *, P;niiirf4 iukI TrirloLsInn Kioppo?^. 

CUSHIN^^^ I Tliinl Ivltiioio f rii|K Hvo^ Cld. nc^t. 

Tho BlacksniiU) of V<m^ Bv I’ac!- (‘iwiliNn, Author of 'Tlio 
Bnlli'th'Thdrn,' 'Oiitwilli Uir-owii I):™;...!.!.’ Clii.ai> IWilktii, fSr.mn Svi.Sx.Al. 

DAVIES. 

Norfolk Broacls and Eivcr.s: or, Tho WatorwavM. I.;iirf(ons. 

»nd U 0 C(.ya of »ih 1. Aiirli-i. Uy <1. Choi .(..i-nv tMu.,'. *!:•: ; i.if'd ui!!! 
Sovtni full-pagcj inaP'S. N«.'vv and < 'hcAjtM’ IM*; . 

Our Home in Avciyron. ,Slc<dcIi.-;: of I’casant, Idfo In vcvn-n 

and thfl !!^ o. ...... .... „... l!hj.(W,,d 


By tin* 


My IIavhu im4 Mrj 

T^■^l fiv.., rid it. l.Mis .r, Vhnd. 

VL LA WAivIl. An Ha«t{?ni Out .p in * KtlnliinV 

A Inllltutlrm ‘J 

DLSCAliriuS. Tho M(‘l.]u)(:h Modit aiioirsfunl Brinciplns of Bhilrp 

^>pliy of DBmtHm TmtmlnPd front fho Oti^tsnal Vnmvh a»..d WsPt a 

Now lnf;roau«B»ry KHKay, HiHlt.Hoal and tVifn*4d, nn Jfr r-.:^ „ Pljd-c’tjltiy. 

DOGS, OUK pOMESTlOATKl) : Their Treat mcid, in referenw 

run?-atnB-n!, AmumiAhhumiliu By 

DOUGLAS. Jo)in St.nart Mill: A Study of hin IldhwoiLv, 

By OHAUI.Blt Dttr-Gl.Ai:, M.A.. |).S%. \,i vU;,- ii> %>r-\ PB.I .- ;,n,S d . d. 

sVXVdfS'' 'y 

DOUGLAS. Chinese SUn-ieg. By lloiusitT K. Dmuji.AH. With 

IKlSr mS tony 8W?; s'"'*"*’"'"- •'""'"‘"f. '‘'‘-I “f io™. w r 

l-'Xn. Trunslateil 

■nTTr>A.py?XT ^ l><' OaXK. K, «:,!«.(!, ovo. 1>i«, .«. 

itUDGEON. History of tho hkllnhuriarh or Queen’s Itotfiment 

thforiiln amM “■«’ «'■'•*’< ! Will, «lt AmrtlHI. If 

toita ^“bv mIiL 1V "tU' "’ *>‘>‘'<8. «>'d 11 Urtof Mkolrli of tl« OW It-.ya! 

DUNSMOKE. Mfmuai of tho Idiw of Scotland as to tho Eelii* 
ltowe»!X W.‘'l)SS 
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ELIOT. 

George LliotaS Life, Tlcdatecl in Jfer Letters aru! JournutH. 
AmiiiKCMl and KditiBil by hnr hushuint J. W, Pnt«}. WUh ‘unl tdbrr 

IIlUHtrationH, Third Mtion. B voIh. pmt. Hvtt, 4 t^;L und tdfn t 

Lliot s Lite. With Portrait .aiiid other IlhuiiiiritiiottH 

txr in ono vobtmn. (irewn Hvt», Vn. Bib . , 

f G«orffe Eliot (Standai'd Edition). »1 volumes, 

Tm Bwk \ vor^"*"' Uwnv. I Vid. Mmmi. I 
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FOEEIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


by Mrs Oliphant. Price 2s. 6d. J?’or LUt of Volmm, see pag^ 2, 


Edited 


FOSTER. The Fallen City, and other Poems. By Will Fostbe. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FKAiN’CILLON. Gods and Heroes ; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

By R. E. Ebanoillon. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Gs. 


FEASEK. Philosophy of Theism. I^eing the Gifford Lectures 

delivered before the University of Edinburgh in T8{)4-05. First; HerioH. By 
Alexander Campbell FiiASKit, D.O.L. O)cfor<l; Emeritus Profi^SHor of L%lc 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Post 8va, 7 h. 6d. not. 

FEASEE. St Mary’s of Old Montrose : A History of the Parish 

of Maryton. By the Rev. William Huxton Fuaskr, M.A,, F.S.A. Scot,, 
Emeritus Minister of Maryton ; Author of * llisBiry of tlui Parish and Burgh of 
Laurencekirk.' Crown 8vo, 3 h. 6d. 

FULLARTON. 

Merhn : A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Macx.ko» Fullak- 

TON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tanhauser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lallan Sangs and German Lyrics. Crown 8vo, 58. 


GALT. 

Hovels by John Galt. With General Introduction and 

Prefatory Notes by S. R. Obockktt, The T(‘.xt Kevi.MiHl and Kdit>(*d by I). 
Storrae Mkldrum, Author of ‘The Htory of Margredel.' With Pbot.ogravure 
Illustrations from l)rawlng.s by John Wallace. Pcap. Hvo, 3 h. net each vol. 


Annals of Tins Pabisii, and Tixe Ayb- 
HHIRE LkOATKEH. 2 VOlS, 

Sir Andrew Wylie. 2 vols. 


The Entail. 2 vo1.h. 

Tiii-i Provost, and Tiin Xvaht of tuk 
Lairds. 2 vols. 


See also Standard Novei.h, p , 6. 


GENEEAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHUECH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporat(‘,cL l’ul)Iis]B*,d 

for use in Churches by Authority of the Gtsneral Asrsmibly. 1. Large, lyjSL 
cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; French morocco, 4«. 2. Bourgeois type, limp cloPi, 1 h.; 
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